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U PREFACE. 

is requested to bear in memory these lines from Pope's 
"Essay on Criticism," as especiaUy essential in this 
instance : — 

" A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ." 

In reference to the theory now promulgated, I beg 
to infonn my readers that it has been entertained for 
some years ; and now, after long reflection and research, 
I am induced to publish my discoveries^ hoping they 
may prove an advantage to all who may desire to 
understand the Sonnete of Shakespeara 



H. BROWN. 
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There are many objections made to the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare, bnt they arise entirely firom misunder- 
standing. Those who so misjudge should be told, as 
were the readers of the first folio of his dramatic works, 
to ^ read him therefore again and again, and if then you 
do not like him, surely you are in some manifest danger 
not to understand him."* If such a request was made 
for the Plays, how much more necessary is it for the 
Sonnets, which are throughout as dark as Uie Plays are 
clear! 

The first question upon the subject is. Who was the 
friend spoken of so much in the poems in question 1 I 
answer, Master William Herbert, afterwards third Earl of 
Pembroke,! and him alone it is the object of these pages 
to establish as claiming the honour of the fiiendship of 
Kiakespeara It was to this nobleman and Ids brother, 
designated those "incomparable pair of brethren,** that 
the first folio was dedicated, as the ** remains of your 
servant Shakespeare,'' at the time when Lord Southamp- 

* IVelace to the edition of 1623. 

t It is also to this nobleman's honour that to his patronage RngJ^m^ ean 
boast of one of her greatest architects, Inigo Jones. 
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ton, who waa publicly known an our poet's earliest patron,^ 
was living and in London. About the date this loving;! 
friendship was contracted (1597), Lord Southampton I 
embarked as a volunteer in the. expedition against Spain^ I 
and in the following year he attended .Essex to Ireland as I 
general of the horse, and subsequently, when Essex feUj 
under the royal displeasure, Southampton, who wasj 
leagued with him in his mad-cap rebellion, was com-' 
nutted to the Tower, and although his life waa spared, he 1 
was kept in prison during the remainder of Elizabeth's I 
reign. (See Bell's Poems of Shakspeare, p. 36.) Our I 
poet himself, cautious against arousing the enmity ofl 
church or state, would naturally turn to one eautioua I 
and politic like himself, which Herbert was. Shakespeare I 
may also have offended the headstrong earl in Beeking,J 
by good advice, to curb his wild career. This might! 
naturally lead to a transfer of friendship; and the onel 
fact of Shakespeare not being known to pen consolatory I 
verses to Southampton when in prison for high treason, | 
as other poets were doing, significantly points to a 
rupture between them. The reason of this is that Lord 
Southampton was merely a patron sought for by the poet, 
whde Master Herbert proved more than patron, ho 
became Shakespeaie's al 1 unlooked-for constant friend, 
from his youth upward. Hence the poet pays him a 
higher compliment than Lord Southampton had received. 
Master Herbert is the actual Adonis of the poem 
addressed to liim. I acknowledge that he is no new 
claimant. My object is to add to the evidence already 
brought forward in proof of his right to it, although , 
numerous critics assent to his being the man, among 1 
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"hom is Mr. Hallam. But what is most to tho purjiose 

that there is full agreement between that youiig lord 

;J the youth described in the Sonnets. The beauty 

'hich distinguished him so much above others I am al)le 

show, Shakespeare waa not alone in extolling. 

It may be asked why such addressea were penned to 

me of his own sex 1 The judicious Shakespeare eould 

lever have been guilty of such errors. If such an 

inquirer will turn to one of our poet's earliest Comedies 

■that humorous satire upon the fashionable jargon of 

le day, " Love's Labour's Lost" — he will there find that 

iven in the dawn of genius he expressed a dislike to 

mistress adulation in such spruce affected terms, tiU in 

maturity he penned these diversions for the delight of hia 

latron. These lines from the Comedy suffice to show 

16 drift of the poet : — 

Tush ! none but niiiiatrels like of Sonnetting." 

me, some extempotal god of rhyme, for I am sure I shall tuni 



1 

^Mas 



" This is the liver vein, which makes flesh a deity ; 
A grei^u goose, a goddess ; pure, pure idolatiy. 
God amend us, God amend I we are much out o' the way." 

liU3 in two important points Shakespeare differe d 
'h orn bis contempora ries ; he was averse to either making)\ 
a green goose a goddess, {. e., mistress sonnetting, or toL 
flatter every rhymester, to be, as was the custom, extolledX^ ' 
in return. ' 

I will now show the origin of the friendship between 

le patron and the poet, which the player editors affirm 
prosecuted with so much favour. According to a 
letter written by Rowland White to Sii- Robert Sidney, 
(brother to the author of the "Arcadia" dated April, 
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1597, and printed in the Sidney Papers, it was aoi 
this date that the accomplished youth obtained his 
father's sanction tc Hve in London,'*^ but it is highly 
probable he had Tisited the capital on several oecasionj 
before making it his abode. The earliest notice I find o 
his being in London is in the " Sidney Memoirs," YoL S 
We there leam from one of White's letters, dated April 3jJ 
1597, that he was then on a visit to the Sidneys : — "My " 
Lord Herbert, coming into the garden ;" and probably it 
was the close connections he was making that induced 
him thus to solicit his father, aa it must have been aboutJ 
this time that an acquaintanceship was formed betweeaJ 
Shakespeare and this attractive young lord. It is de- 
Bcribed (Sonnet 25) aa an "unlooked-for joy," intimating 
that the youth protfered his friendship to the poet A 
supposition may be formed from some of the earliest 
Sonnets addressed to Master W. H. that the youth's 
mother, either directly or indirectly, instigated Shake-J 
speare to advocate so strenuously for his young friend tal 
contemplate at once yoking himself to the car 
Hymen, though but seventeen years of age ; and byi 
self-example the poet with a good grace might advocate 
such a course. This appears to be referred to in Sonneta 
2 and 3, where the poet speaks of his children being 1 
" old excuse " for his loss of youth, vigour, and appear- 
ance. Add to this the circumstance of the Countess of 
Pembroke being herself a poetess and patroDcss of poets, 
and it is but natural she would desire her "lovely boy "J 

■* Wliilfi aiya : — " My Lord Herbert hath with much ado brought his a 
father to consent that he may live at Ijondon, yet not before the t 
Bpring." (Litter to Sir R. Sidney, April, 1697), but he was probably m 
engaged in London from the dnte, 1597. 
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I to seek the companionship and guidance of such a poetic 

I writer as the author of those majestic and delightful 

I di'amaa which both herself and her husband had so often 

witnessed, and which had won for "gentle Shakespeare" 

I *' golden opinions from all sorts of people." This upon 

I her part would be nothing uncommon, as it was then the 

• custom to place noble youths with favourite poeta. It is, 

I however, unnecessary here to adduce the numerous 

j instances which could be given to support this statement. 

That this was the case with Herbert there is some eon- 

1 firmation in the 77th Sonnet, in which the poet seeks to 

advance his friend's mental adornments : the youth's 

I mother ia also affectionately mentioned in the third 

[ Sonnet 

Support is given to the conjecture that it was at the 

I desire of the Countess, that the invitations to marriage 

were penned from the circumstance of a plot having 

afterwards been formed, between the years 1599 and 

1600, among the friends of the youth, to allure him into 

I marriage with the niece of the Lord Admiral. They, 

however, overshot the mark, Eowland White, in record- 

' ing this, says : — " My Lord Herbert is very well ; I don't 

fin d any disposition at all in this gallant young lord to 

marry." These events, according to the Rev. Joseph 

Hunter's opinion, incited Shakespeare to write the 

I Comedy of "Much Ado about Nothing;" and from 

I internal evidence, and Sonnet reference, which he did not 

1 adduce, the supposition wiU be found conclusively 

I proved, and it will be also seen that both the Comedy 

' and the Sonnets originated in Shakespeare's perceiving 

the distaste Herbert evinced towards marriage, probably 
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even before the youtb'a friends observed it, resolved to 
show bim what may be tbe result of bis folly, to this 
end produces those sprightly characters. Benedick and 
Beatrice, who have the same distaste towarda wedlock, 
but become united at last ; and as Herbert scorned a 
mortal mistress, the poet weda him, much to tbe youth's 
desire, to a divine one, bis Muse. Tbo result is, a poetical 
memorial is begotten of tbe poet's youthful and beautiful 
friend. 

The earliest reference to be found to Shakespeare's 
writing Sonnets is in Francis Mercs' " Wit's Treasiuy " 
of 1598. We ai'c there told that "mellifluous, honey- 
tongued Shakespeare " bad produced " sugared Sonnets," 
which were then in circulation among his "private 
fiieuds." It was therefore probably in the spring of this 
year that be commenced the Herbert series; and as 
Meres was intimately acquainted with Sbakspeare, as one 
of tbe private friends, he may have been shown some of 
the earliest of these honied verses. Meres foresaw that 
they were but an overtm-e to tbe concert which was to 
follow, and in his account of the dramatic and poetic 
labours of our poet, in the "Wit's Treasury," be con- 
cludes by announcing that some Sonnets of a private 
nature were in progress ; and as be gives Shakespeare a 
full measure of piuisc, and in all available instances 
extols tbe Pembroke family, he may have seen the 
growing intimacy between our poet and his young 
patron, and rejoiced at the event. Meres in 1G02 
became rector of Wing, in Rutlandshire, and continued 
to bold it for the remainder of bis life. He died there in 
1G46, in the eighty-first year of his age. At the date of 
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Mr pnblisliing the above-mentioned volume he resided in 
Southwiirk, near the Globe Playhouse. Ho was held in 
high repute for his learning, and styles himself " Master 
of Ai'tes of both Universities." Even had he written his 
discourse "Of our English Poets" previous to 1598, the 
reference to work Shakespeare had in hand could well 
have been inserted at that date. The following is the 
passage in his " Wit's Treasury " to which reference is 
now made : — " As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to 
live in Pythagoi-as, so the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives 
in mellifluous, houey-tongued Shakespeare ; witness his 
Venua and Adonis, his Lucrece, his sugared Sonnets 
among his private friends." 

having commenced to write Sonnets, 

continued to pen them till about 1604, solely for his own 

.d friends' gratification. The poet seems to have kept 

ipies of them himself. The Sonnets appeared in piint 

in 1609, which was the year in whieli he is supposed to 

have left his Loudon residence for his permanent abode 

at Stratford. They are evidently in their proper order, 

id aiTanged into two divisions ; theii' combined number is 

me hundred and fifty-four. The first portion, ahuoat the 

of the series, contains one hundi-ed and twenty-six, 

id are evidently addressed to one person, the " patron 

lend." The concluding twenty-eight appear to be 

to a mistress. It will be shown that both 

lesc and the poem to the friend are pre-eminently 

The title-page announces, in unusually large capitals, 

* By a BingulftT comcidence, the majestic classic ijarodj upon Honier's 
I lierotts, " Troilus and Cresaido," woa oLbo fiiat puldiehcd in. that year, 1609. 
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the contents of the volume as " Shakes-peare'a Sonnets , 
never before imprinted : At London by G, Eld for T. T., I 
and are to be sold by William Apsley, 1609." On the 
following leaf is inscribed the dedication, of which the 
following is a copy : — 

TO, THE. OSLIE, BEG6ETTEK. OP. 
THESE, INSinNO, SOS NETS. 
MK W. H. ALL. HAPPIHESBE. 

AND. THAT. ETKRNITIB. 

FBOUISKD. 

BY, 

DUB. ETER.-LI7ING. POET. 

WISHETH. 

THE. WELL. WISHING. 

ADVENTORHH. IN, 

gBTTlSO, 

T. T.* 

A fitting dedication thia to the enigmatical contents of ] 
the volume. From this it may be assumed ihat T. T., 
Thomas Thorpe,+ the printer and publisher, received in- 
structions from the poet himself, hence the result of this ' 
singularity. For either Shakespeare or Herbert to appear I 
openly in the publication, would have been, from the! 
contents of the volume containing so much mutual glori- I 
fication, averse to the feelings of both the poet a.nd patron. I 
Upon such a proceeding hear the poet express himself in | 
a passage from " Alls Well that Ends Well " :— 

" Then we wound our modeaty, and make foul the cleameas of our deaerv- 
ings, when of ouTBelves we publish thein." 



» T. T.'s reason for placing liia initials alone upon tte title-page and 
inseription appears to have heen in humble imitation of W. H. 

+ That T. T. was Thomas Thorpe is proved by an entry on the StationerH' 
Regiatera : — 

"30 May, 1609. 

"Tho. Thorpe] a huok called Shakespeare's Sonnets.'' 
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And again in " TroUiia and Cressida " : — 

" The worthiness of praise distainB his worth, 

If that the praia'd himaelf bring the praiae forth." 

f This mutual praise being at once both parody and 

truth impelled the poet to take this course. 

From the poems may be seen that they were intended 

for pubhcation, and that too in the life-time of the 
I friends : they also reveal that the poet was neither 

ashamed of their merit as the sweetest extraction of hia 

muse, or of the motives which inspired him to pen them. 

After repeated perusals, I gather from various hints that 

Shakespeare eould not openly publish the friendship to 

the world, on account of the disgrace his profession cast 
' upon him, at which he unceasingly and bitterly laments. 

Had they not been bosom friends, he coidd have openly 
I dedicated to Lord Herbert, as he baa done to Southamp- 
' ton : but the burden of the aong being upon their private 
' friendship forbade it. It also prevented the poet from 

entering into any panegyrics upon the young lord's ancea- 
I tors or parents, since he undoubtedly would gladly have 
I extolled that bright star of their coronet. Sir Philip Sidney, 
I and hia ever memorable sister Mary, Countess of Pem- 
I broke (to whom the " Arcadia " was dedicated as the 

" Coimtcss of Pembroke's Arcadia "), and who was the 
I mother of Shakespeare's dear friend. All this waa denied 

the poet, since he had appeared upon the common stage, 

before the common people ; and as a player was entered 
I in the statutes as a rogue and a vagabond ; a bar was thus 
I placed between the two friends, to the infinite regret of 

both poet and patron. 

Eetui'uing to the dedication, that wliich has puzzled 
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most critics is that the Earl of Pembroke, then a Knight 
of the Garter, should aufier merely his uaitials to appear 
with the prefix of Mr. The poems give us the solution. 
Sonnet 108 tells us that although the youth had then 
become " a man," the poet is determined to consider him 
as young^as when first " he hallowed his fair name ;" also 
in the final Sonnet of the first series (126) the poet keeps 
his promise, and addresses him as the " lovely boy " of 
their first meeting, to fulfil the avowal made in Sonnet 
19 that he should live ever youthful in his verse. Having 
shewn that Shakspeare was still addressing hia friend as 
a juvenile even when his youth was fully past, it is 
evident that in the same spirit he might dedicate such 
poems to the same person when in riper years — poems 
that were to perpetuate that immortal youth which he 
loved to extoL Thus they are not addressed to his friend 
as Earl of Pembroke, but as Master Wilfiam Herbert, 
for such he was when the poet first beheld him, and so, 
by the aid of the poet's pen, he will ever remain. 

Having prepared the reader for the following rendering 
of the dedicatory inscription, I have stripped it of that 
fonn, and it will now run thus : — 

" To the only begetter of these ensuing Sonnets, Master William Her- 
biirt, all happiness and that eternity proimsed by our ever-living poet 
wisheth Ihe well-wishing adventurer in setting forth." 

It may also be read thus : — 

" To Master Williom Herbert, tiie only begetter of thsBe ensuing Sonnets, 
the well-wishing ailventurur, in setting forth, wiaheth all happiness and 
that eternity proinifled by our ever-living poet." 

This language, made clear, aignifles that they are dedi- 
cated by the publisher to the sole inspirer of the Sonnets, 
and by whom alone they were begotten upon ike brain of 



v^ 
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Shakespeare, The wishing him all happiness is merely 
echoing the aentimenfa of the Somiets, as referred to in 
Sonnets fi and 37. 

T. T. was a Warivickshii'e man* He was an eminent 

bookseller of liis day, and probably a friend of Shake- 

si)eare ; and by his announcing himself as the " well 

wishing adventurer" and setter forth, meaning printer 

and publisher, may be inferred that the poet either gave 

or sold him the manuscript copy of the Sonnets. By the 

manner in which he deserHies himself as their weU- 

wisher, desiiing that the friend may get the " eternity 

promised by om: ever-living poet," it would appear like 

publicly thanking the poet for it, especially as in Sonnet 

I 21 others are condemned for writing in a similar manner 

[ for gain. If fmther proof is wanted of T. T. being 

I Thomas Thoi-pe, and of W. H. being William Herbert, I 

I find in the folio translation of Augustine Ci\'itatis Dei, 

j published in 1610, that it is dedicated to William Earl of 

j Pembroket by Th. Th., who can be no other than Thomas 

I Thoipe. In both the Sonnet quarto and folio Translation 

I the pubHsher dedicates tlie work of another. In both 

I there is a mystery, the name of Thorpe being aljsent 

I from the title-page of either, and in both in the style of 

1 the addi'esB there is something fantastical Jonson, in 

- 1 616, dedicateil his epigrams to this Earl, and insinuated 

I that in some dedications his title liad been changed, and 

I merely a cypher used. Thoi-pe's dedication seems to have 

been a subject of ridicule to George Whither, who in 

* ^idt iiujiublialied M!^. ul tbt' Rev. J. Uuuter in the Btitisli Miiscuiu. 
|- The hriwliny is as follows :— " To the honourable patron of niuBea nnd 
J niindeB, Lord William Earl of Pembroke, Kiiijjht of the Honourable 
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1611 inacribca his satirical poems thus : — " G. W. wishetli 
himself all happiness." 

As conclusive testimony that Shakespeare gave ui- 
structions to Thorpe as to the dedication, it may be seen 
in the especially applicable designation of " only Ijc- 
getter" to Mr. AV. H.* Thorpe himself would never 
have hit upon the innermost sense of the expression. 
Sonnet 81 cleai'ly denotes that Shakespeare intended to 
pen or dictate the dedication, though he did not intend to 
do so till the interval of a. few years had elapsed, and 
the 78th to 87th Sonnets, among others, declare Herbert 
to be the " only begetter." They were written when 
others were offering poems to his friend, and the poet was 
looking for the time when he should pnbhcly offer his. 
Thorpe could foresee that Shakespeare would gain im- 
mortality, though he appears to doubt its fulfilment in 
the case of W. H., the friend, on account of initials alone 
being given. He may have thought, like Swift, that 
" whatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give immor- 
tality to none but themselves ;" and the poet refers in 
Sonnet 39 to thus, as it were, standing in his friend's 
light Had Shakespeare had no actual person in view 
when publishing these Sonnets, he would probably have 
given them a fictitious name, after the manner of other 
publications of this sort. His contemporaries, who son- 
netted lady " patronesses," did so, but as Herbert was 
both patron and Mend, his very initials are given as a 

* To those who want i'urtlier conviction of the right of conrerting Mr. 
to Master, the following contemporary inatancea ure given : — Henry Peaeham 
to "Minerva Brittonia," ISIE, in addition to his name, adds hia degren as 
follows :—" Mr. of Arts." Howell also, in his lamiliar letteta, "Epistola 
Ho-ElianB3," frequently uaes the cypher m ahove. 
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that he shall get the eternity promiaed. The 
Dedication is thus the most open of any of the Sonnet 
dedications of the age. 

To the inquiry frequently made, whether the Sonnets 
■were printed in their written order, or is the present 
arrangement merely arbitrary ? I answer that imlesa we 
receive them aa published in the life of the poet, as in 
their proper sequence, they have no meaning at all, every 
attempt at rearrangement having proved a total failure. 

My reason for believing they are ao is by internal 

evidence, and the relation of Sonnet to Sonnet. They 

are also printed like no other sonnets of the period, being 

arranged aa consecutive stanzas,* in the manner in which 

Thorpe undoubtedly received them in the manuscript 

which Shakespeare himself wrote, and are thus printed in 

[Very irregular manner for Sonnets, as if one continuous 

n, broken up into one hundred and twenty-sis divi- 

aions, some of them being partly on one page and partly 

on another, and with the fii-st complete chain of Sonnets 

^^ivided from the second group by a mark of separation 

^^Kth the pen, which Thorpe has also imitated. 

^^ Appended to them is a beautiful though quaint poem, 

named a " Lover's Complaint." A dejected maiden 

piteously laments that her lover has captivated other 

hearts beside her own. The poem has all the marks of 

being an early production, though the poet may have 

re vised it when adding it to hia Sonnet manuscript " The 

maid fuU pale " in whom, in spite of advancing age, 

e beauty peeped through lattice of seared age," and 
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who wished to be thought still young, having a hand 
" whofic white weighs down the airy scale of pi'aise," 
seems to be no other than Queen Elizabeth, placed as a 
foU to the almost fabtdoua beauty of a youth (probably 
a portrait of her lover Leicester) who ia described in the 
May mom of hfe. The events to which it appears tcij 
refer may have deterred its publication until after thfl 
Queen's death. By its appearing with the Sonnets, Lord 
Herbert may have expressed admiration of it, hence : 
was offered in dedication as his. The virgin Quee 
wished to remain in " single blessedness," or she would 
probably have chosen that handsome young nobleman 
who was her especial favourite for a husband, and Dudlej 
upon his part, would have equally rejoiced in the alliance. 
A perusal of the poem will enable the reader to discove 
many covert allusions to the Couit scandal of the perio< 
and Leicester's intrigues. It is worthy of remark, how 
ever, that the difference between the youth of this poen 
and that of the Sonnets is that the fii'st described is c 
male beauty alone, the latter portrays the united beauty 
of the sexes, the male predominant. Sexual female 
loveliness is contrasted with the diviner paradisial beauty 
of man, to whom is offered intellectual homage. 

Prior to entering upon our subject, it may not be uniu 
tereating to the reader to glance at the allusions made t 
the Sonnet epistles during and after the poet's Hfetime 



* EUzabelli is known to have received Qiunerous gifts from her courtiei* 
especially from Leicester. The maiden of tUe poem aocepteJ fruiu lie 
lover rich gifts. The earl's horaeniotiBhip was such that iminediately 
the Queen's acccsaion she appointed liim to the diatiiiguished office 
Master of the Horse. This pre-eminence is ertolled in several sLai 
E. Nanntoa saya of Leicester: — "He vias a very goodly person, and 
guloT well featured, and all hi.^ youtli well THvoured and of a sweet oapot 
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For the sake of brevity, I have omitted to insert the 
numerous extracts, both in prose and verse, which I had 
gathered, and merely give the titles of some of the prin- 
cipal works and the heads of their allusions, that the 
curious student may search for himself 

The earliest I have discovered is in Drayton's " Owl,'' a 
satirical poem, written in 1604, and published in that 
year. It touches upon Shakespeare's apparent humility 
to his young friend, as witnessed by a jealous observer. 
Our poet is covertly rebuked for extoUing to his patron's 
ear " his rare perfections," the wonder of the Court (which 
Sonnet 1 confirms), and for loathing the means which 
first brought him honour ; for not respecting himself or 
his " great profession," by bending his great mind " to the 
slight favour of some lord to come." This numerous 
Sonnets appear to bear out sufiiciently far for a rival's 
retort. Drayton also in numerous instances throughout " 
his poems proves himself envious of Shakespeare. Our 
poet, upon his part, merely makes a few satirical allusions ••i 

to him and his sonnets, which were well understood in 
that day. 

Ben Jonson, who owed so much to Shakespeare, was 
extremely jealous of him, and viewed him as a powerful 
obstacle in his own path ; hence it is not strange to find 
that he has ridiculed our poet and his friend in several 
instances. Here he would find scope for his pen far more 
successfully than in trying to raise a laugh at Shake- 
speare's disregard of the unities, or in sneering at the 
play of the " Tempest," and calling it a drollery ; though 
it must be said to the honour of Ben that he lived to 
redeem himself, and paid the highest tribute to the genius 





1 
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of hia great rival, whom be lovingly styles " gentle Shake- 1 
apeare," His dislike to Sonnets, although he wrote some I 
himself, might induce him to jeat at our poet's sonnet- 1 
teering, but what he bas done appears written witliout I 
the least malice. However, let hia motive have been I 
what it might, in 1609 was written and printed hia I 
comedy of " Epiccene, or The Silent Woman," and I refer f 
the reader to the acenca in which Sir John. Daw and Sir I 
Amorous La Foole appear. In these characters it will he I 
found that Sic John Daw represents Shakespeare, and Sir 1 
Amorous La Foole Herbert, drawn to the life, as near a^'l 
Jonson dared. He states in the aecond prologue that ifefl 
gave offence, some of tbe chai-acters being taken as per-^J 
souid apphcatioQS. Daw was a cant term for a lawyer,B 
so in the First Part of King Hemy VL : — 
" But in these nioe sharp quillots of the law, 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw." 

Shakespeare, it bas been assumed, at one time followBC 
the law ; and it may have been for this reason, or for t 
volubility, which Jonson elsewhere decries, that inducecl 
him to apply to him this name ; but Robert Greene may^ 
have given rise to it, as he has characterised Shakeape? 
in his "Groat's Worth of Wit" as a daw arrayed : 
borrowed plnmagc. Daw^^ instances the Bible and law! 
as most worthy of study preferable to classical authors.! 
For this opinion he is jeered at. Hia conamon conversar ' 
tion is said to exceed the essays of the anciente, and is 
worthy of record for tbe benefit of posterity. He desires 
to rise in the State, and is said to be fit to guide the 

• And lie may have styled him Sir John from Greeue'a deaiyiiating Sliake- 
speare 0^3 " an ahaolut^ Johannes factotum." Jonson speaks of thi.t tract of i 
Oreene'a in the play. 
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helm of government. To the friend Herbert the applica 
tion is more direct, as the reader will discover. They 
are said to be silly imitators of the friendships of anti- 
quity, of Peliades and Orestes, Damon and Pythias, &c. 
There appear in Jonson's comedy touches of character 
regarding Shakespeare that are elsewhere confirmed, and 
which are easily discoverable ; and to it the reader is 
referred to draw his own inferences, as a complete 
analysis would demand a separate article. The plot of 
the play turns upon a boy whom the ladies make their 
sport for his efieminacy; they feign him to be half a 
woman. Like Beatrice, they talk of dressing him in 
their apparel to make him their waiting gentlewoman. 
Jonson is sarcastic throughout the whole play, as is 
Shakespeare through his Sonnets, upon the mystery of 
woman's false adornments. Epicoene, the boy, is dressed 
as a woman. Sir John Daw pretends to make love to 
him as a mistress, and writes verses which axe styled, in 
reference to Shakespeare's first seventeen Sonnets, "A 
Ballad of Procreation.'* (See extract from the play, 
additional notes to Sonnet 1). It will be seen from the 
following line in Jonson's play, edit. 1609, how he 
quipped Shakespeare's shifting designation of "Master- 
mistress." To this line a note is appended by one of 
Jonson's ablest critics : — 

" Such a rook as the other, that wiU betray his master to be seen/' 

" The rook here meant was Sir John Daw, who had no master to betray, 
but he pretended to make love to Epiccene, who was to be a party at the 
feast, but as she is the person intended I have made no scruple to change 
the master into mistress, which alteration has also the sanction of the first 
folio of his collected works in 1616." 

The allusion being past, Jonson himself set the word 

2 
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right ; and he also, in hit5 " Bartholomew Fair," introdueeB 
a puppet interlude, styled " A True Trial of Friendship," 
between Damon and Pythias, two faithful friends of the 
Bankside. The worthies after quarelling about a mistress, J 
again Ijecome fast fiienda, and re-appear, each with thel 
Dunmow Flitch of Bacon. Jonson delighted in placlngl 
upon the stage those from whom he took oifenee ; and has J 
been deaervedly blamed for his malicious ridicule in this! 
way of Inigo lones, the architect. At this point will be in- 1 
troduced a contemporary of Shakespeare, not altogether! 
imknown in connection with him ; as he has left somel 
verses to and of our poet, which have kept hie name from I 
oblivion. It will be seen that this almost unknown per-] 
son had closer relationship to our poet than has hithertoJ 
been suspected. It will be shown that he, and he aloneJ 
was the great unknown rival Shakespeare feigned to fea^ 
proofs of which will be given in their proper place. Alii 
that we shall say of him at present is, that in 1611 heJ 
published a satire called the " Scourge of Folly," portiona! 
of which are inserted in this work. It was evidently^ 
wiitten after he had received some merited homethrustJ 
from Shakespeare's pen, who rightly " brandished a lance,"^ 
as Jonson hath it, " at the eyes of ignorance." He aUowa 1 
our poet to have wit divine, making all it touches shine t 
with glory ; but he also charges him with debasing hia | 
gi-eat powers, by spending such treasure upon an unworthy | 
object, to which he adds ; — 

" And for an hunger starven fee, alaa. 
To make an idoi of a golden bsb ; 
And (oh 1) that ever any should record 
And chrouiclii the sedges of a Lord 1 " &c 

Thus, in Shakespeare's words, " He misses not much — No ! ] 
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he doth but mistake the truth totally/' The Sonnets 
prove both these assertions to be wrong. Shakespeare 
would neither receive money nor gifts, that he might not 
lay himself open to this stigma, even the gift of tablets 
that he received from his friend (Sonnet 122), as a coun- 
ter-gift to a choice volume which the poet had presented 
him with (Sonnet 77, at the presumed conclusion of the 
Sonnet poem to his friend), was given to another — there 
was no need of a memorandum-book to remind Shake- 
speare of his friend. As to the reproach contained in the 
preceding lines, Shakespeare answers for himself in Sonnet 
105 ; and for his friend we have the testimony of Lord 
Clarendon, among others, that he was an honour to the 
age, so that Dogberry Davies must have his own epithets 
applied to himself, which he has in his own words : — 

« Alas ! 
That ere this dotard made me such as ass 
To bear such, and that in such a things 
Which we call chronicle, so on me bring 
A world of shame," etc. 

His satire occupies numerous pages ; and though he styles 
it " Paper's Complaint," it is plainly his own, but he 
has artfully screened his object, by mixing with it matter 
of an altogether contrary nature. He had undoubtedly 
seen the Sonnets Shakespeare had written for his friend 
and, either spurred by ignorance or rivalry, mistook their 
motives, as will be seen by the additional notes to Sonnets 
78, 86. The patronage Davies was seeking was evidently 
denied. He exclaims : — 

" Away with patronage, a plague upon't ! 
That hideous word is worse than termagant, 
CaU for no aid — where none is to be found." 

It is remarkable that not till Shakespeare's death did 
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Davics dare to adilreea Lord Hei'bert again, lu 1616 he , 

dedicated a volume to him, which has become so scarce 

that our national collection has failed to obtain a copy. 

He is compelled, however, to praise Shakespeare's erection 

of verse for his friend. He saya, with a sneer, 

" What boots suuL buildiiigB to wear ages out, 
A goodly piece of work it ia no doubt.'" 

Davies takes altogether a vulgar, outward view of the 
Sonnets ; but he does not fail to observe his great rival's i 
allusions to himself. He wishes for " a world of shame ' 
to fall upon them who have so disgraced him, making his 1 
injuries historical ; and confesses he must endure it all, and 
ends with the consolation, that it is for his own advan- 
tage, — 

" So may ye graee me with, eternal lines, 
Tliat compass can anil gage the lieep'st deaigna." 

in the same volume, " The Scourge of FoUy," among the J 

Epigrams, there is one {No. 180) referring to the same c 

cumstance, it is entitled "^Esop, the Stage-player." In it, I 

he relates his having once paid a visit to EngHah .iEsop.* 

" I came to English Msop on a tide, 

Aa he lay tiredf (as tired) before the play [ 

I came unto him in hia flood of pride ; 

lie then waa king and thought I should obey. 

And BO I did, for with all reverence, I 

As to my sovereign (though to liim unknown) 

Did him approach ; but lo he wst bis eye, 

JiM if therein I had presumption ahown, 

* The celebrated Roman nclot of that name ia here referred to. The com 
porison may have been suggested by ^Eaop huvinR become rich by Ida pro- 1 
feasion, as Shakeapeare had become wealthy by hia. Davies, when speaking 
of Shakespeare, refers to thia in these worda : — " When men have become 
rich they ate said to be made men." 

t " Tired," for attired ; a ijuibble is liere intended— Shakespeare often J 
used the word thus. 
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I like a subject (with submiss regard) 

Did him salute ; yet he regreeted me 

But with a nod, because his speech he spared 

For lords and knights that came his grace to see. 

But I supposed he scorned me : by which scorn 

I deemed him to be some demi-god : 

(That's more than king,) at least, (what thoughts discern) 

And marked my feigned fawnings with a nod 1 

But I well knew him (though he knew not me) 

To be a player ; and for some few crowns, 

Spent on a supper, any man may be 

Acquainted with them from their kings to clowns. 

But I (as Aaron with the golden calf) 

Did gross idolatry with him commit ; 

Nay, my offence was more than this by half, 

He erred against his will, but I with wit : 

For wit me taught : (I thought for proof of folly,) 

To try conclusions with this doting ass. 

I him adored too much, but he (un wholly) 

Took 't on him smoothly, but well let that pass : 

His golden coat his eye dimmed, I suppose, 

That he could not well see my velvet hose ; 

But if I e*er salute him so again, 

Crown him, and cockscomb crown for my pain.** 

It would appear, from this narrative, that Davies ob- 
tained admission among the guests who were assembling, 
probably, at the " Mermaid,'^ and that Shakespeare was 
expecting some noble personages, and appeared arrayed 
in all the pomp and kingly majesty that the occasion 
demanded, and as this was the character he chiefly as* 
sumed on the stage, he seemed in a region too elevated 
to observe Davies's " feigned fawnings." Dekker, in his 
** Gulls Horn Book," chap. 6, gives us an insight into 
these meetings. He tells us "that after the play was 
over, poets adjourned to supper with knights, where they 
in private unfolded the secret parts of their dramas to 
them;' 

Among Davies's Epigrams there is one to our poet, 
with this heading, "To our English Terence, Mr. Will 
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As it has connection with the foregoing^ 
and also with the Sonnets, it is intcocluced here. It inti- 
mates that our poet would have attained some post at 
Court had he never appeared upon the stage, and that he 
had his detractors. It also hints that his colleagues cared 
not to print his plays, but jealously kept them, and be- 
came rich by them. These are hia words : — 

" Some say, good Will, which I in sport Ju sing, 
Hadst thou, not played aonie kingly parts in eport 
Thoii Imd'st been a compftnion for a king. 

And been a. Ung among the meaner sort. 

Some others tail, but rail as they think fit, 
Thonhast no railing, biifa reigning wit : 
And honestly thou aowest, which they do reap, 
Bo to increase their stock which they do keep." 

This is high praise, he was not only king of wits, but 
eminently honest in his dealings and works. This io- 
tereeting Epigram appears to have been written prior to 
their rivahy. 

Having now shown the allusions to the Sonnets among 
our poet's contemporaries, those the poet himself makes 
are worthy of notice. Though they are, as might be ex- 
pected, not made in a dii'ect manner, a careful reader of 
the Sonnets cannot faU to discover them. The first in 
point of date is in that brdliant drama. King Hemy V., 
which was written during the first or second year of 
Shakespeare's acquaintanceship with Master Herbert. In 
Act III, Sc. 7, there are manifest allusions to his young 
friend in the character of the Dauphin of France. Shake- 
speai'e has depicted himself in the Duke of Orleans, and in 
the Constable of France appears some envious detractor, 
whoiD he has by this means ridiculed. It is not too much 
lo Eav that if this scene is divested of the interest thus 
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sstored to it, it would uot only be an unnecessary adjunct 
Rto the drama, but meaninglesa. The reader can refer to 
Bithe scene, and, without further comment, discover the 
One touch of similitude which a reader might over- 
look, is alone pointed out. The Dauphin brags that the 
listresa of his choice, i. e., his horsCj wears his own hair. 
, in Sonnet 68, the more than mistress of Shakespeare's 
iioice, ie , his friend, is lauded for the same merit. A 
jkr nobler impersonation was reserved for Herbert as 
lenedick, in the dchghtful Comedy of " Much Ado About 
Nothing," which a perusal of at once testifies, and is well 
supported by the Kev. Joseph Hunter, in his valuable 
collection of notes upon Shakespeare. I shall endeavour 
to support, by new matter, what this gentleman adduces. 
[' The well-known military ardour of the young lord, 
I renders these, in both plays, characteristic portraits. 

The next in sequence is to be found in the serious and 
philosophical drama of " Measure for Measure," in which 
the characteristics of the later Sonnets strongly appear. ^^ 
A^KTherc is evidence to prove that this play was written in or 
^^Ht little prior to 1603, which is precisely the date Sonnets 
^^^e8 to 126 were written. It will presently be shown that 
^^^Bhakespeare performed the character of the Duke of 
^^HV^icenzio, and the meditative duke is, in fact, a dramatic 
^^^jtortrait of Shakespeare himself. My reason for believing 
that he appeared in this character upon the stage, is from 
'he circumstance of D'Avenant's drama " The Law against 



s 
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Lovers," contaming the following remarkable passage, 
referring to Mm as the Duke. D'Avenant in the above- 
named play, has blended together " Much Ado About 
Nothing " and " Measure for Measure," when speaking of 
Marion's seculsion at the ' Moated Grange,' and the habit 
in which the Duke conceals himself for her advantage, 
as if to chronicle the fact that Shakspeare had taken the 
character, he says, " She has been advised by a bald dra- 
matic poet of the next cloister ;" and Lucio, in the original 
play, repeatedly sneers at the friar's baldness. 

As announced, it is the pm^ose of these pages to show 
that the Sonnet.s under consideration were written with a 
satirical motive, to bring into ridicule mistress sonnetting 
It 18 obvious that some of the sonnettecrs of the time would 
feel offended. Drayton and Davies, both industrious 
writers of this species of verse, leave signs of being so. 
The nest largest T,vriter of Sonnets was Habington. He 
dedicated to Castara in 1630 a volume of praise. She 
was a lady of high birth whom he married. He styles 
her " The Diety of her Sex." His Somiets are divided 
into three poems. The first part is addressed to her as 
his mistress ; the second part when he was possessed of 
her LQ marriage ; and the thu-d part dwells upon rehgious 
contemplations. Among them are these hnes, levelled at 
some poet who had given him some offence : — 

" If this miin pleaae I 

HiB silly patron with hyperboles 

Or moat myaterioua nonsenae, give his hrain 

But the strappado in aonie wanton Btrain," 

This appears to refer to no other than Shakespeare, 
whom Habington wishes to see lashed in a like manner 
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that in which Shakspeare had ridiculed him and others, 

what Habington aptly calls a work of mystic ideas 
id exaggeration. 

Shakespeare's Sonnets seem not to have been in much 

iquest in the life-time of the poet, except amongst the 

[few " private friends," they being of too enigmatical a 

,ture for the general public ; and it was not till 1640, 
;wenty-four years after his death, and ten years after that 
of his patron friend, that a second edition appeai-ed. 
This edition was altogether in a different form ; it had 
then blended with it the "Passionate Pilgrim" and the 
songs from the Plays. It was compiled by John Benson, 
and printed by Thomas Cotes, the printer of the second 
folio of our author's dramatic works, 1632, The poems are 
iflrranged in little groups, the original sequence being broken 
up, and even the closest connected Sonnets are separated. 
The whole is, in fact, rearranged, or rather disarranged. The 
groups have headings, such as the " Glory of Beauty," " A 
Masterpiece," " Loss and Gain," " Love's Cruelty," &c. He 
places first the 67th and 68th, as if to indicate that the 
collection was of a satirical nature, and to denote unmia- 
jtakably the sex addressed, which in these instances is 
especially revealed, as it is in other Sonnets purposely 
concealed. He has also omitted to insert the 1 8th, 1 9th, 
43rd, 56th, 75th, and 76th. His object in selecting 
these for expidsion ia obviously on account of Shakespeare 
iaving in these instances not only frequently repeated 
ithe thoughts of other Sonnets, but almost the very words 
These omissions appear not to have been detected 

therto, on accoimt of his arrangement being unnum- 
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hercd. The line in Sonnet 108, which stands tliua in the | 
original : — 

" Nothing, sweet Tooy ; and yet like prayera divine," 
is altered to 

" NoOiing, Rweet love, and yet liie prayara divine." 
But that which is moat singular ia his Preface to the ' 
Reader, which has never been reprinted, and is as 
followa : — 

"To THE EeADER. 

" I here preaume, under favour, to present to your view some excellent 
and sweetly composed poems of Master William Shakespeare, which in llieni- 
selves appear of the same purity the aothoF himself, then living, avouched. 
They had not the fortune, by reason of their infancy in his death, to have 
the due accommodation of proportionahle glory with the rest of his ei 
living works. Tet the lines will afford yon a more authentic approbation 
than my assurance any way can to invite your allowance ; in your perusal 
you shall find them serene, clear, and elegantly plain.-^such gentle 
strains as shall recreate and not perplex your brain. No intricate or cloudy 
atuff to puzzle iutellect, but perfect eloquence, such as will raise yonr 
admiration to his praise. This assurance will not differ from your acknow- 
ledgments, and certain I am my opinion will be seconded by the sufBciency 
of these ensuing lines. I have been somewhat solicitous to bring this fortli 
to the perfect view of all men, and in so doing glad to be serviceable tor the 
continuance of glory to the deserved author in these his poems." 

There appears something ironical in this. It is the reTerae, 
not only as to the Sonnets, but also to Shakespeare's 
opinion of what th'a species of verse should he, as when 
extolling them he applies to them the epithet " deep- 
brained," not only as their characteristic, but their highest 
merit 

Benson appends a poem to the preface, which gives 
testimony that they were the known effusions of the 
poet's mature years. The bard is thus addressed :- — 

" These learned poems amongst thine after birth 
That makes tliy name immortal on tlie earth." 

iVlli thi' Iiiudatoiy lines and the irreconcileahle preface. 
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I from which the above are taken, exhibit plainly that not 
only the general pubhc, but also the personal aequaint- 
l ances of Shakespeare were mystified. It ia a eurious 
I piece of information that the author, when living, viadi- 
l-cated the poems : that he upon some occasions avouched 
I their purity, possibly from the attacks of those who only 
[ condemned that which they had not understood. Benson, 
I it is evident, could not understand them ; this led him to 
[ break the poem up into parte, which makes the matter 
I worse ; but viewing them as pure, crediting Shakeapeare's 
I testimony, he feigns to see them so. It is somewhat to 
I our theory that we arrive at the same conclusion Shake- 
speare himself avouched, and to which his life bore tes- 
timony. 

The question now arises why Benson omitted the Dedi- 
I- cation, broke up the poems into such complete disorder, 
[, and caused by inappropriate headings such general con- 
I fusion. The solution is that he did not imderstand them, 
nor did he know any other who did. He might have 
I known, if only from hearsay, that they were dedicated to 
Lord Herbert in the poet's hfe-time, but how to apply the 
I contents to either poet or patron was past liia comprehen- 
l eion. Lord Herbert, at this date, had been dead ten 
I years, and with him the secret : to have introduced the 
I Dedication again would have been the height of impro- 
I priety, or even to mention it, after having confounded its 
I application. He hoped, as others have since done, by 
I ignoring the Dedication and destroying the continuity, to 
I pass the poems ofi" aa the essence of simplicity ; but 
I words are words, and can only be explained liy the right 
ipla nation. 
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Joshua Poole, in 1677, appears the next who sought by 
alteration to convey a diflferent meaning. In the above 
year he published his " English Parnassus/' In the com- 
pilation he made numerous extracts from the Plays of 
Shakespeare, and also inserted many passages from the 
Sonnets, which he headed with titles, and the passages 
themselves are altered. In this particular he went a step 
beyond the 1640 editor. To the extracts from the 
first five Sonnets he gives the title of the ''Resolved 
Fair Virgin,^' totally disregarding that Shakespeare meant 
bachelor ; the sex is altered from " him '* and " his " to 
"her'' and "she.'' 
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" His was an age of fantastic conceits, and he more or less partook of its 
spirit." — Fergusov/s Hist, of Enghmd, p. 140, Article on Shakesp$are. 



The Sonnets have been objected to on account of their 
being filled with fantastical conceits. They are pictures 
for and of the age. In this burlesque Shakespeare has 
not only used the conceits, but also purposely imitated 
the style of others, and while doing so, emulated to sur- 
pass them in their own sphere. As it was the custom for 
Sonnetteers to use biblical expressions, Shakespeare in 
imitation of them has also used them, so that it was not 
on account of his being fortunate enough to find that 
rarity, a true friend, that led him to lavish such excesses 
in his verse ; for the object of these excesses, as will be 
proved, was parody. He did find such a friend, who 
excelled, he asserts, the female friends of other poets ; 
one to whom he might exclaim, with his own philosophical 
Hamlet : — 

" Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 
And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal'd thee for herself." 

And it is but natural to suppose that, having found such 
a friend, he would speak in high terms of him, as he was 
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devoted to Lis interests, of high birth, and had a growing 
power at Court ; whereas our poet's earHest patron, Lord 
Southampton, had no interest whatever, and appeared 
always in disgrace, was a man with a temper soon ruffletl, 
and was not outwardly endowed by nature with the rare 
personal attraetiona of our poet's patron and dearest 
friend of the Sonnets, that friend whom he passionately 
tells us was more lovely and temperate than a summer's 
day, and from whom radiated aU the beauty of the 
world. This is particularly alluded to in an alliterative 
line of the 20th Sonnet. With two such friends in close 
unity, the one graced by Nature with rare mental beauty 
within, the other as rich in outward show — so that each 
possess alike as it were two natures, the one the mental 
graces of the sexes, the other their external beauty — it is 
not surprising that such a poet should eulogise such a 
friend, even for Shakespeare, the most sparing of all poets 
in writing panegyrics on any one. But it is the warmth 
of this friendship, and the excessively amorous language 
used to express the passion, that has ever been a stumbling 
block to critics ; they never observed that the drift of the 
poet was parody. The plea has been made that such was 
the custom of the time, and it must be granted that there 
are instances where similar utterances are used, though they 
are rare and moderate in comparison, for there is nothing 
of such length and power or personal application. Tlie 

I only parallel examples which 1 have met with will be 
giveiL 

The religion of Love and Beauty were themes which 

I had engaged the pens of the divinely chaste Dante and 
Petrarch, the one addressing Beatrice as a religious 
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symbol, the other Laura, both married ladies. But the 
\\Titer whom Shakespeare most resembles, by accident, not 

■'^sign, is the great Michael Angelo, who, in this species of 
•so, penned magnificent hymns to the Marchioness of 
-cam,^^ a lady to whom he appears to have oflfered a 

■ (•voted platonic friendship : his chaste love of the 
i beautiful is exalted to religion. Of a like colossal mind 
with Shakespeare, it is remarkable that in other moods and 
motives he is the only sonnetfceer to be compared with 
him. From the foregoing and other eminent examples 
which might be adduced, it appears to have been the 
custom for the Sonnet to turn upon either illegal or futile 
attachments. This throws further light upon Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, showing them to be, as will be seen, of the 
nature of parodies ; for a particular instance see the 20th 
Sonnet, which is the key to the whole series. As to 
Dante and Petrarch, they evidently choose married ladies 
as symbols, their love not being carnal, but divine. With 
love and beauty Shakespeare combines friendship, and 
pours forth his praises to a man, as being worthier than 
the mistresses of other poets, his cheek being adorned 
with nature's own rose of truth, the seat and emblem of 
beauty. 

Eichard Bamefield, in 1595, wrote a poem, which he 
styled " The Affectionate Shepherd,'^ in a somewhat simi- 
lar strain, but without the *' deep-brained " subtleness and 
fantastic caprices which are to be found in every line of 
the Sonnets. Master Herbert, who loved praise to an 

* The Sonnets of Michael Angelo, beautifully written in the anthor's own 
handwriting, are still preserved among the treasures of the Vaticjan library, 
but of Shakespeare's whole writings not one line is known to exist. 
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excess that eTen Sliakespeare reproached him for, may 
have expressed hia admiration for this style of composi- 
tion, and hence oiir poet so moulded his verse, seeing 
that it would afford him scope to exercise his fancy. 
Barnefield's poem details the passion of a shepherd for a 
beautifiil boy, and is, as he states, a harmless imitation of 
Virgil's second Eclogue, " Corydon and Alexis," for which, 
in Bpite of the plea he made, and the vindications made 
by some poetical advocates who took up his cause, he met 
with considerable censure. It is, he declares, his first 
poem, being written when but a young man, and is 
indeed the essence of Arcadian innocence and simplicity. 
It wBnt through several editions, and became very popu- 
lar ; but as the author had no higher object in view than 
to please, it bears only a slight resemblance to the Sonnet- 
poems Shakespeare afterwards penned, though he appears 
to have imitated the following portion of the " Affec- 
tionate Shepherd " when claiming Master Herbert's loving 
friendship (Sonnet 20). In Barnefield's poem the old 
shepherd thus addresses the beautiful boy : — 
" Compare the love of fair CJueeu Gwendolom* 

With mine, and thou ahalt find how she doth love thee. 

I love thee for thy qualities divine, 

She doth love another awnin above thee ; 

I love thee for thj gifts, she for her pleasure ; 

I for thy virtues, ahe for heanty'a treasure." 

But here all resemblance ends. Shakespeare had neither 
the Latin poet nor his own petty contemporary in 
view ; the Sonnet writing of the day was the mark he 
aimed at. 

In Shakespeare's Dramas there are several expressions of 

* A princess of great heauty, mentioned b 
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a parallel tendency to the most endearing in his Sonnets. 
It is of the friendship of Aufidius for Coriolanus that a 
servant exclaims : — 

'* Our general himself makes a mistress of him.'* 

Again :— 

" I tell thee, fellow, thy general is my lover." 

Guiderius also bears the same loving emotions in his 
breast toward the supposed boy Fidele. He exclaims : — 

" Were you a woman, youth, 
I should woo hard.** 

In the same spirit, and also referable to the same Sonnet, 
its comiterpart, it is said of Hermione : — 

" Women will love her that she is a woman • 

More worth than any man ; men that she is 
The rarest of all women." 

Cowley, in a poem upon platonic love, thus defines the 
passion : — 

" I thee both as a man and woman prize, 
For a perfect love implies 
Love in all capacities." 

Shirley, the last of the Shakespearian school of dramatists, 
also expresses a like sentiment. It is to be found in the 
first edition of his poems, published in 1646. It has this 
heading and title :— 

" * Et longum Formosa VaUJ 

** Friendship, 
" Or verses sent to a lover in answer of a copy which had been sent in 

praise of his mistress." 

The poem is, as the Latin quotation expresses, a farewell 
to a beautiful woman. The argument is precisely the 
same as Shakespeare uses. The youth is told that though 
the lady he adores — 

D 2 
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" Include the graces of tuir WdHiankind, 
I shall not think her worth my praise or smile, 
And yet I have a mistress all this while, 
But am a convert from that sex, and can, 
Reduced to my discretion, loTe a man 
With honor and religion ; sneh a one 
Ab dares he singly virtuoua 'gainst the town." 

After extolling hia graces and aecompliahments, he eou- | 

eludes thus : — 

" Then and the wonder right ; he is young, too, 
Ah handsome as thy mistress, more divine, 
And faath no lault but tluit I call him mine. 
My jealoHsy doth cloud hia name, 'tis fit, 
Nor art thou ripe for thy conversion yet." 

It is evident from these examples that the old poets loved 
to compare strong friendship to wedded love, as a 
marriage of mind betwixt man and man, a wedlock of 
the purest type. But Shakespeare went fufther ; he con- ' 
summates this alliance by an allegorical marriage of his 
friend to his Muse. 

I have now shown the important position friendship 
held in society, and the chivalrous laws demanded to 
uphold it, the loving qualities it imposed, and its perfec- 
tion, worthy of triumph, when mature years grafted itS' 
love and wisdom on youthful beauty ennobled by birth, 
and the pure platonic love offered with such full soul 
from fi-iend to friend ; which love was then extolled as 
virtuous, dignified, and sublime, even to religion, such as 
gave grace to the mystery of poetry and beauty. From 
the foregoing passage it is obvious that such writing must 
not be judged by malicious interpretation, or the writers 
accused of crime such as their souls abhorred. Shake- 
speare has left testimony, if such was needed, of hia 
detestation of such grievous depravity in his " Troilual 
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and Cressida/' in whicli a character so accused is de- 
nounced with the bitterest reproaches. But I contend, 
and can prove beyond doubt, that the entire Sonnets are 
a satire upon the reigning custom of mistress-sonnetting, 
and by a curious coincidence they were penned just 
at the time Cervantes was writing his inimitable 
satirical burlesque on the romancists. 

In conclusion, and to support this view relative to the 
purity of Shakespeare's Sonnets, Dryden, when drawing a 
comparison between Shakespeare and Fletcher, observes : — 
" He excelled in the more manly passions, Fletcher in the 
softer ; Shakespeare writ better betwixt man and man, 
Fletcher betwixt men and women ; consequently the one 
described friendship better, the other love. Yet Shake- 
speare taught Fletcher to write love, and Juliet and Des- 
demona are originals. It is true the scholar had the 
softer soul, but the master had the kinder. Friendship 
is both a passion and a virtue essentially ; love is a 
passion only in its nature, and is not a virtue but by 
accident ; good nature makes Mendship, but eflfeminacy 
love." 

With these hints of explanation we are brought to the 
unfolding of the Sonnets, which is the aim and end of 
these pages. Before commencing, the reader is requested 
never to lose sight of the poet's ultimate drift in his 
progress through the lengthened chain of conceits and 
hyperbolical metaphors with which these poems abound. 
It wiU be found there are three different sections or 
undercurrents of purpose :— 

Firsty that the whole set of Sonnets are satires upon 
mistress-sonnetting, and upon the sonnetteei's of Shake- 
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speare's day, aud that Drayton first, but afterwards 
Daviee, were more directly the subjects uf his sportive 
musings anil feignings. 

Second, and more important, that they are autobiogra- 
phical, contaiuing much that is valuable. 

Third, and which is of itself the key that unlocks the 
heait of the mystery, is the conceit of Shakespeare having 
united his muse to his Mend by marriage of verse and 
mind ; by which means and for which favour his youth 
and beauty are immortahsed, but which theme does not 
fully commence till the friend had declined the invitation 
to marriage, which refusal begets the mystic melody. 

The inference from the Sonnets and Dedication is that I 
they were written at the especial request of the friend 
who, in spite of all expostulation, was so self-willed as \ 
not to be denied. Hence Shakespeare poured his whole 
soul into the task of developing the romantic youth's 
fantastic caprice, and the whole turns upon this pivot. 
The youth sought and obtained Shakespeare's friendship ; 
for reasons before stated the poet persuades him to marry, 
but without effect. The Comedy of " Much Ado about j 
Nothing" was then (1599) written to show how such. I 
another militaiy-minded, self-willed bachelor was trapped 
at last. Piuturning to the Sonnets, we find the youth 
declining the invitation to marry and preserve his youth 
and beauty by children. To effect this object, Shakespeare 
maiTLcs the youth to his immortal verse, which binds I 
them together in wedded friendship, so that the poet, in J 
his utiadulterous love, permits him to become " the onlie I 
begetter of these insuing Souncts," which perpetuate hia 
youth and beauty and their loving friendship in ever-] 
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living verse. Finally, the poet viewed his lengthy chain 
of Sonnet stanzas as his masterpiece, upon which to 
build his reputation and undying fame, exclaiming : — 

** Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme." 

Which he himself fully believed, though the vaunt was a 
strain beyond his usual humility, his object being to ape 
the bombast of the sonnetteers, and at the same time 
excel them. 
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" Some critics, or I'm much deceived, will ask, 
What means this wild, this allegoric masque 1 
Beyond all bounds of truth this author shoots 
Tis idle stuff !— And yet Til prove it true." 

Epilogue spoken at a revival of Gomus, 

" Choose one of two companions for thy life. 
Then be as true as thou would'st have thy wife ; 
Though he lives joyless that enjoys no friend. 
He that hath many pays for't in the end." 

William, Earl of Pembroke's poeins, 

" I never mean to wed. 
That torture to my bed ; 
My muse is she, 
My love shall be," 

" If I a poem have, that poem is my son." 

Randolph's poems. 

The poem opens with the praise of a beautiful youth 
and the desire that that youth should speedily marry and 
beget oflFspring. The poet at once strikes at the root of 
human existence, as a tendency to farther the operation of 
that law which the Creator impressed on our first parents, 
" Be fruitful and multiply." Shakespeare's wish was ful- 
filled, for within a few months after the final Sonnet (the 
126th) was penned, his dear friend, Lord Herbert, was 
married This took place on the l7th of September, 1603, 
and was not like the ensuing, an allegorical verse marriage, 
but a matter of fact reality. 
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The poet had an especial purpose in commencing with 
these persuasions, they are a ple^ for much of the singular 
writing which follows. For, had Herbert complied, and 
Shakespeare still addressed his young friend, the theme, as 
the poet denotes, would have taken a different turn. The 
young friend is to alter his single state in the prime of 
youth, and his beauty is thus to be preserved for the 
admiration 'cf£ posterity. This theme occupies the first 
seventeen Sonnets. The two following promise to pre- 
serve the youth ever youthful, in case this comisel may 
fail to effect the desired purpose. Nature is said to have 
become enamoured of the youth as she wrought him, and, 
as if by her example, Shakespeare becomes so too. In this 
ecstacy of platonic love, and as a conclusion to the fore- 
going Argument, Sonnet 20 is composed, in the vein in 
which the sportive Mercutio would have indulged. Master 
Herbert is styled his " master mistress " in the sense of 
the more than mistress of his love. This and the five 
following complete the declaration. As verse is used in 
Sonnets 1 8 and 1 9 for the aid of the youth, it is now used 
for the poet's own purpose. By it a mutual alliance is 
formed between friend and friend ; and against all impedi- 
ments this marriage of true minds remained inviolate (Son- 
nets 105*and 116). Shakespeare had a high, even a reli- 
gious opinion of friendship. This is seen in all his writings. 
Friendship he conceived a kind of marriage, and marriage 
a kind of friendship, both as being made for life, and 
being subject to the same laws. In this particular he 
but entertains the same notion as philosophers of all ages 
and coimtries, both sacred and secular, both ancient and 
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modem, of which numerous instances will be given. But 
it is the singuliir method of condueting, describing, and 
expressing it which has confounded all readers, no one 
having delved to its root, and observed from whence all . 
the divers ramifications spring, and for what object, or | 
they would have seen that a covert satire was begun | 
and ended, and the poet's ultimate object accom- | 
pUahed. 

Henceforth it is the poet's resolve to watch over his 
young friend with especial regard, not only with the eye I 
of a faithful friend (82), but with the dehght of an aged 
father over his dear child (37, 108, 126), and also with 
the jealous love of a husband over a yoimg wife (93), ] 
picturing his love by the emotions of each. By observing ' 
these hints, which the poet has given us, the uumeroua 
difficulties instantly vanish, and we can discover that what 
would otherwise be a serious matter is but the effu- 
sion of the poet's mind when he lb in a sportive mood. 
The peculiar situation he is placed in by the caprices of 
his friend, occasions liim to rejoice in the consequent j 
subtleties, with all the humour and power of which he was 
master. The song of Sonnets is thus an allegorical 
maniage between the faithful loving friends, and a 
parody upon the romantic attachments formeiT by Son- 
netteei's. AVe have the testimony of 1101x1 Clai'cndon 
that the Earl of Pembroke was of a pleasant and facetious 
humour, and a disposition affable, generous, and magni- 
ficent, - — wliich the life and poems of Lord Herbert 
testify. 

Having removed the di-apery and cast aside the maskj J 
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an analysis of each Sonnet will be entered upon, and 
Shakespeare will be revealed, both as a poet and a friend. 
In his own words the reader wiU discover, 

" In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 
Applied to cautelfi* all strange forms receives.'* 

Before ending this Argument, it should be observed 
that as the poet and the muse are but one, yet a distinct 
division, so by turns they speak in unity and in division. 
Sometimes the poet addresses the friend in his own name 
and sometimes in the name of his muse, and at other 
times the poet and his muse speak but as one ; and 
because of the friend's dual nature, he is also spoken of as 
the poet's more than mistress and his dearest friend, and 
also as the only beloved of his most loving muse. The 
mistress has also a twofold representation — ^firstly, upon 
the assumption of the one-ness of the friend, she is 
described as fair in beauty and in actions; secondly? 
viewing her as she truly was, the mistress alone of the 
friend, and the cheater of the poet's muse, she is pictured 
dark in feature and darker in her deeds. 

It is thought a table showing the various groups as 
they stand throughout the poems would be useful to the 
reader for easy reference. The theme of each division is 
also given, showing the several sections bleuding into an 
harmonious whole. 



* Cunning designs. 
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IN PRAISE OF MARRIAGR 

Oronp 1— Sonnets 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 

11, 12, 13, 14. 
To his friend, persuading him to many and beget 
oflFspring, so that a memorial of his youth and beauty 
may be preserved. 

Oroup 2 — Sonnets 15, 16, 17. 

To ftiUy eflfect this object he complies with his young 
friend's desire, which is to preserve his youth and 
beauty in verse ; the whUe he bids him ftilfil nature's 
law as the surest preservative, and that one might 
bear witness to the other. 

Oroup 3 — Sonnets 18, 19. 

His friend will consent to no other alliance except that 
of verse, and desires to beget Sonnets, to which the 
poet consents, and, as it would appear, only upon the 
strictest terms of marriage law. If there are laws 
made to preserve beauty by the one means, why 
not by the other 1 Why should breach of promise 
be allowed for* the one, and not for the other ? For 
the honour of the marriage of his muse the poet 
makes this claim. 
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THE MARRIAGE ALLEGORY. 

Group 4— Sonnets, 20, 21, 22. 

The allegorical marriage commences. The friend to 
whom this verse is devoted is depicted of the 
highest beauty; the , marriage of true minds is 
consummated, and its conditions ordained. 

Group 5— Sonnets 23, 24, 25. 

A plea is made for departure, and the mutual benefit of 
the connection proclaimed. 

Group 6— Sonnets 26, 27, 28. 

Departure — the resolve, and its results. 

Group 7— Sonnets 29, 30, 31, 32. 

The benefit of absence, the exchange of loves, censure 
of the unworthiness of his verse as a plea for 
absence. 

Group 8— Sonnets 33, 34, 35. 

Blaming and forgiving his friend for violating during 
absence the conditions of their romantic attachment. 

Group 9— Sonnets 36, 37, 38, 39. 

Though separated by absence, they are united by verse, 
by which each partakes of the other's graces and 
defects. 

Group 10— Sonnets 40, 41, 42. 

The friend is lovingly censured for his fault, which is 
proved a mutual advantage. 

Group 11 — Sonnet 43. 

Though he sees the shadow of his friend in dreams by 
night, it does not suffice, he desires to see his 
loving form during the day. 
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Oroup 12— Sonnets 44, 45. 

His thoughts are ever going to and returning from his 
friend; he wishes that he had himself the like 
celerity. 

Group 13— Sonnets 46, 47. 

A contention between the eye and the heart for loving 
supremacy, and a league taken between them. 
Oroup 14 — Sonnet 48. 

Absence may occasion the severest loss. 

Oroup 15 — Sonnet 49. 

The friend may despise in maturer years the conceit of 
friendship he had formed in his youth. 

Oroup 16 — Sonnets 50, 51. 

The journey the while is still continued ; the horse on 
which he rides partakes of the rider's desire to 
return. 
Oroup 17 — Sonnet 52. 

As the four seasons of the year are blessed for being 
rare, so their meetings will be. 

Oroup 18 — Sonnet 53. 

The friend is the beauty of the world and lovingly 
constant. 
Oroup 19 — Sonnet 54. 

His rose appears the more beautiful for the truth of its 
sweetness within, and colour without. 

Oroup 20 — Sonnet 55. 

The poet's verses shall prove worthy of inamortalizing 
such excellencies. 

Oroup 21 — Sonnets 56, 67, 58. 

The weariness of absence from a beloved friend ; love's 
avowal since departure of entire submissiveness. 
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Group 22 — Sonnets 59, 60. 

Ancient poets have praised beauty. Did their praise 
exceed his, or does time remain unchanged 1 

Group 23— Sonnets 61, 62. 

The poet sees the friend only in dreams in the night, 
but others see him himself in the day time ; never- 
theless, though farthest, the poet is nearest. 

AN INTERIM. 

The poet, for reasons explained in another place, 
ceases writing till his return. 

Group 24 — Sonnets 63, 64, 65. 

On his return, the poet commences a series of self-con- 
templations. Reflections are made upon himself, 
and what he has witnessed of change during absence, 
and the war with time is renewed. 

Group 25— Sonnets 66, 67, 68. 

He is weary of witnessing the corruptions of the time 
present, and satirises the then time of profaned 
beauty. 

Group 26— Sonnets 69, 70. 

He, in part, admits that during his absence his friend 
has laid himself open to slander ; by mixing with 
others he is blamed with them ; their vile misjudg- 
ments are censured, and their slanders imputed to 
the corruptions of the times. 

Group 27 — Sonnets 71, 72, 73, 74. 

The friend also, upon his part, esteems the poet's 
worth ; the poet wills his works to him, and desires 
that after his death the friend will preserve these 
poems as memorials of their friendship, not so much 
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for their merit, as his love, it being his very spirit, i 
the beat of gifts, and thus bringing the song to an I 
end he consigns it to its only begetter. 
Group 28— Sonnet 75. 

The friend is the soul of tlie poet s existing thoughts. 
Group 29 — Sonnet 76. 

Eeasons given for not having varied tlic song, and for 1 
diseontinumg it. 
Group 30 — Sonnet 77. 

In conclusion, he is now desired to do his part, espe- 
cially to improve hia mind, for which purpose a j 
volume is presented to him, with additional waste I 
leaves, upon wliieh he is to nurse the children of J 
hia brain, and thus enchanee the value of his own. J 
worth and the book. 

AN INTERIM. 

Group 31— Sonnets, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 83^ 84, 85, 86. 
Renewal ; rivalry with.pocfe for continued possession ; 
the friend praised and blamed, and the rivals de- 
feated. 

Group 32— Sonnets. 87, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96. i 

The poet offers to dissolve the friendship, and free the I 

friend fi'om the ties which bind them ; and should I 

the friend will it, never mention him or it any | 

more. 

Group 33— Sonnets 97, 98, 99. 

Rivalry and upbraiding are ended ; the past absence it I 
deplored ; the sweet musings it occasioned are citedfl 
in the most loving language, as a plea for faste 
binding their friendship. 
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Oronp 34 — Sonnets 100, 101, 102, 103. 

A reawakening of his Muse, excusing her having been 
silent, reminding his friend of the farewell request 
in the 77th Sonnet, and of her inability to do more 
to advance her ultimate object : the while attesting 
the silent growth of his love, hence, from now the 
poet speaks mostly of himself. 

Group 35— Sonnets, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108. 

A recapitulation, and the promised immortality of 
youth re-asserted and assured by the poet from this 
time, addressing him as not of the present but of the 
past. 

Group 36— Sonnets, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 

116, 117.- 
Excusing and palliating the absence of the past, and 
vindicating the constancy of his poetical marriage of 
mind to mind. 

Group 37 — Sonnets 118, 119. 

The absence proved by comparison of natural circum- 
stances a mutual benefit. 

Group 38— Sonnets 120, 121, 122. 

The faults on each side condemned, and a tender of 
mutual forgiveness requested. The poet vindicates 
his character from the charges of his calumniators, 
and the parting with a gift received from the friend 
proved to his credit. 

Group 39— Sonnets 123, 124, 125. 

A final protestation, constancy triumphantly attested, 
and his calumniators upbraided. 



l'envoy. 
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Group 40 — Sonnet 126. 

To the friend, as the youth of the past, in proof of the 
victory of verse over time. 

ADDITIONAL SONNETS TO THE MISTRESS, 

Being a continuation of the allegorical marriage, by which 
the poet claims her as his alone, though she is alone the 
friend's ; they being but one, he is hers, and she is his, 
which occasions him to address her sometimes as his own 
alone, and at other times to divide the possession of her 
with his friend, then, again, to assert an entire claim. This 
scheme gives the widest scope to his satire, which is now 
his chief aim and end. 

Oroup 1 — Sonnet 127. 

A satire upon what Lord Herbert terms "painted 
women." By the oneness of Shakespeare and his 
friend, the poet, assumes that the mistress is his own. 

Group 2— Sonnet 128. 

A playful conceit. He envies and would change his 
state with Jacks, the keys of the instrument she 
plays upon, so that he might, as they do, kiss her 
hands. 

Group 3 — Sonnet 129. 

The miseries of evil passion anatomised ; a picture of 
their mutual guilt, the sin of sinful loving. 

Group 4 — Sonnet 130. 

An ironical description of the mistress. 

Group 5 — Sonnets 131, 132. 

A satiiical picture of the mistress, whose deeds are 
declared to be darker than her dark complexian. 
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THE UNITY DIVIDED AND AGAIN UNITED. 

Group 6— Sonnets 133^ 134. 

Kef erring to Groups 8 and 10 of the series to the friend. 
In these the christian names of the friends are 
sported with, and the wilfulness of their mutual 
wilful loving. The poet pleads that his love suit 
should be lawfully accepted, and that being the 
friend, she is his, and he is hers. 
Group 7— Sonnets 135, 136. 
A continuation of the foregoing. 

Group 8 — Sonnet 137. 

A satire upon the eye and heart's misjudgment. He 
returns to the oneness, and, as she is his, blames her 
for turning her eyes to another. 

Group 9— Sonnet 138. 

He views himself as the young friend, and assumes she 
believes so too, for which mutual flattery he makes apology. 

Group 10— Sonnets 139, 140, 141. 

A satire upon the thraldom of sinful loving ; he excuses 
her, though she is his, for turning her eyes aside. 
She should not do so, lest he should go mad He 
is mad to' love one so unlovely and unloving. 

Group 11 — Sonnet 142. 

Upon adulterous love ; mutual upbraiding of each 
other for the like loving faults ; she seeking the 
friend's love, for whi(».h he will seek her love. 

THE UNITY DIVIDED. 

Group 12 — Sonnet 143. 

He will forgive her for pursuing with loving looks 
anotheTj so that other is his other self, and desires 

E 2 
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that she may gain that which she seeks if she turns 
her eyes to him, as he is her own loving Will 

Group 13 — Sonnet 144. 

The poet fears woman will allure his friend from him, 
and dissolve the friendship, and sever him from the 
poet's Muse, to whom he is virtuously allied. 

AN INTERIM. 

Upon the poet's return, the division made one. 

Oroup 14 — Sonnet 145. 

A playful conceit ; her love is hate, and her hate 
love. 

Group 15 — Sonnet 146. 

The mistress apostrophises her soul ; she derides her- 
self for having sought to revive her fading beauty 
by painting and cost, and finally bids her soul " buy 
terms divine," and defeat death ere death defeats it. 

Group 16— Sonnets 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152. 

Continuing the satire upon sinful loving, and a pallia- 
tion and condemnation of their mutual loving faults. 
Though, upon his own part, he may and does boldly 
afl&rm that his conscience cannot accuse him of un- 
lawftdly loving the love of another, as he assumes 
himself to be that other. 

CONCLUSION. 

Group 17— Sonnets 153. 154. 

A variation of a fanciful conceit, alluding to his 
absence and love sickness. He pays the mistress a 
compliment, and finally assumes her to be his own. 



THE EXPLANATION 



OP THE 



SONNETS. 



" The love of man to woman is a thing common and of course, but the 
friendship of man to man infinite and immortal." — Allot 

" Friendship ought to resemble the love between man and wife, that is, 
two bodies to be made one will and affection." — Meres. 

" To see two hearts that have been twined together, 
Married in friendship, to the world two wonders." 

li^tcker. 



Sonnet 1. — The object of the verse is at once ad- 
dressed as the personification of beauty — ^its rose, its 
quintessence. His friend is beheld by the exalted mental, 
eye of the poet as creation's masterpiece. Heaven's image. 
The youth is told that it is the desire of all that the most 
beautiful of either sex should become self-renewed, and 
that he, a new ornament of the world, the object of 
general attraction, should not live and die in single 
blessedness,^ robbing the world of his image, and sacri- 

* Herbert appears, like Benedick, to have foolishly vowed that he would 
die a bachelor. See Preliminary Eemarks and Additional Notes to 
Sonnet 10. 
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j&cing himself and his posterity. In this j&rst Sonnet, to 
the whole which follow, Herbert's eyes are particularly 
alluded to, and the allusions are repeated throughout the 
series. We shall show that Shakespeare was not alone in 
praising them. 

Sonnet 2. — In an indirect manner the poet contrasts 
himself with his friend, and depicts himself as deeply 
marked by time,^^ as a foil to set off the beauty of his 
friend. In this Sonnet there is evident allusion made to 
the poet's son Hamnet, who died in 1596 at the age of 
twelve. Master Herbert appears to have fiUed his place 
in the poet's heart. 

Sonnet 3. — ^The youth, who appears mostly to have 
resembled his mother, is bid to see himself, when in 
years, in his children's eyes, as his mother sees herself in 
his, in the April of her years, young and beautiful.t 

Sonnet 4. — As Nature so freely gave to him, he should 
be as bounteous to others; if not, her gifts wiU be 
buried with him. 

Sonnet 5. — Time, that has made him the gaze of all 
eyes, will destroy all his beauties. He is therefore desired 
to preserve the pride of his summer, even as in winter 
are kept the sweets of summer flowers. 

Sonnet 6. — He is bid, ere his beauties are marred by 

* In those days this would not appear strange, men frequently being 
called old, and even aged, when they had but passed the freshness of their 
first youth. 

+ There are several points of resemblance in these persuasions, and in 
* Much Ado about Nothing," to a little' work on letter-writing by N. 
Breton, of which editions appeared between 1596 and 1609, more especially 
to a letter persuading to marry, and the answer. 
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the winter of age, to find a preservative, to seek some 
phial worthy to contain such a treasure, that it may not 
become self-destroyed. If he fails to do so, the result of 
his self-will is pictured in 

Sonnet 7, in a majestic comparison between the rising 
and setting of the sun, and the course youth runs 
towards declining and decrepid age. 

Sonnet 8. — The youth, whose voice is as music, loves 

to receive the poet^s verses, but is averse to the theme 

• 

they contain. The Sonnet, the bard^s harp, is said to 

have strings, referring to the rhyming verses in married 

unison. It is thus intimated that the Sonnet is a piece 

of music as well as poetry. 

Sonnet 9. — The delicate youth is demanded his reason 
for desiring to live a single life. Is it for fear " of wetting 
a widow's eye ? '' If he dies without issue, not one per- 
son only but the whole world will lament his loss. This, 
coupled with the fact of Herbert being of a delicate 
nature, proves it not of ironical tendency. Beatrice says 
to Benedick, " I heard you were in a consumption.'' 

Sonnet 10. — It is to his shame, being beloved by all, to 
love none. The poet adds : — '' But marry," if only for 
" the love of me.'* 

Sonnet 11. — Others, without his graces, may barrenly 
perish; but he, being Nature's richest stamp, was not 
made for himself alone, but to print more. Him she has 
richest endowed, by forming him of a bi-sexual nature. 
(See Sonnets 20, 53, and 59, in which this idea is 
expressed.) 
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Sonnet 12. — As time destroys all things, there is no 
means of withstanding his ravages but by offspring. It 
is the friend who is the emblem of the 

" Violet in the youth of primy nature. 
Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting." 

Sonnet 13. — Not being made for himself alone, he 
should prepare to give himself up, and as he had a father, 
let his son say so, implying that he had a beginning and 
will have an ending ; he was begotten, and should beget. 

Sonnet 14. — There is no need for consulting the stars, 
as it is self-evident that if he neglects the poet^s advice 
there will be an end both to him and of him. 

Sonnet 15. — The poet meditates upon the mutability of 
all things ; that men, like plants, increase, like them 
flourish and die ; and that his friend's fair flower and the 
blossoms which may spring from it are alike doomed to 
bloom and wither. Hence he wishes to graft his beauty 
to undying flowers of Parnassus, and set them afresh in 
the garden of his Muse. As time will darken the bright- 
ness of his friend, the poet will make war with him, and 
will at once begin, ere the heyday of his beauty shall 
have passed away, and this task he will accompHsh out of 
pure love. 

Sonnet 16. — The friend is again demanded his reason 
for not using surer and more fruitful means of guarding 
against decay than by verse. Why desire to become 
wedded to his barren rhyme ? He has now attained to 
the summit of life's golden age, and many virgins vir- 
tuously desire to bear him living flowers, much nearer 
his resemblan<5e th« ' ' * by chil- 
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bear resemblaDce to the. whimsical decree, the occasion of 
so much sport, in " Love^^s Labour's Lost." 

Sonnet 20. — A matchless description is now given of 
the loved friend who has thus eclipsed the customary 
mistress* by the marriage of verse, upon which Shake- 
*speare, in the language of his own Poslhumus, delighted to 
" rhyme upon 't, and vent it for a mockery/' In a rhap- 
sody the wedlock is consummated. The friend's effemi- 
nacyt is urged as a plea, and his attributes as an impulse 
to justify that which is written of him. The j&rst line 
commences a satite upon mistress-sonnetting, and this 
satiric vein will be found to thread its way through the 
entire series. The rose of beauty in the friend's cheek is of 
Nature's own painting, not the result of art. The now ever 
youthful Master Herbert is styled 'the *^ master-mistress " 
of-hiskftassion, in the sense of the supreme object of his 
love, his best of friends, and more than mistress of his 
loving verse. Assuming man to be more constant than 
woman, he looks for an unbroken trothed friendship, and 
declares his eyes to be brighter than a woman's, and that 
he has become ennobled by their beaming upon him. In 
the climax of praise, the poet says he is " a man in hue, 
all hues in his controlling," i. e., by his dual nature, the 



* In that age the metamorphosis would not appear strange, it heing then 
the common custom for boys and young men to take the female parts upon 
the stage. 

t This praise was then thought the highest that could be oflfered to a 
youth. Bacon's eulogium upon Prince Henry is of a like tendency, and 
•< Milton has the reputation of having been in his youth eminently 
beautifal, so as to have been called the lady of his college." (Johnson's 
Lwe$f p. 46.) 
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supreme beauty of the world and its chiefest omameut ; 
and the poet conceives that Na.tiire, aa she -wrought him, 
designed at first making him a woman, but, falling in 1 
love with her work, she made a man, forming a master- 1 
piece by combining the excellences of the sexes ; eo that, 
like Nature, the poet makes a similar compound, making ^ 
him both his friend and mistress of his verse, and miwil- 
lingly resolves to divide with women the love of his I 
friend. They are to treasure love's sweetest extraction ; i 
he will claim his intellectual love, his friendship. ' 

Having described his dual nature as exceeding all 
others, he in the next Sonnet qualifies that praise by i 
asserting that at least he is as beautiful as any other, and | 
that he himself is not, like others, writing false praise to ■] 
a false beauty. In accordance with this nature, and with J 
the youth being at once both the beloved of his Muse I 
and the mistress of his verse, through numerous Sonnets | 
the sex addressed is entirely concealed, while in other 
Sonnets, for motives which will be shown, it is purposely 
revealed ; and as the passion of the writer is also twofold, 
being his own friendly love combined with the ardent J 
love of his Muse, so through numerous Sonnets their love I 
is united, thus forming the most loving, mutual oflfering 
of love to love ; and in other Sonnets the poet also 
purposely divides his own love from his Muse's love, 
the theme being both an alliance of frientlship and 
a marriage to the Muse. 

Sonnet 21. — The poet enters upon his task pleased 1 
with the idea that he is not following the customary I 
mode of raisti'ess-sonnettiug, as othei-s were doing..! 
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Catching up the theme of Sonnet 20, he declares that it 
was not a mere counterfeit beauty that incited his Muse 
to write, and as his rose was the rose of truth, he 
deserved all praise ; and as it was the custom to over- 
praise, as if to sell, he, not desiring to part with his 
friend, will but speak the truth, which is that he is as 
fair as any mother's child (meaning of either sex), but 
that he is not so bright as the orbs of heaven.* Our poet 
would turn the accusation against himself had he not 
parody in view, which gives his pen free charter, both to 
imitate and exceL This Sonnet and the last should be con- 
sidered as an assertion of both himself and his Muse being 
coupled to one of the highest worth, worthy of all praise.t 

Sonnet 22 is begotten of this alliance ; and the poet 
having in the 19th Sonnet declared that his love should 
appear ever youthful, it is now confirmed by his addres- 
sing him as such ; and since the friends have exchanged 
hearts and become bosom friends, they are henceforth to 
be viewed as one. In spite of his glass he will consider 
himself as the reflection of his friend, and his friend's 
youth and beauty as his own. In this Sonnet the friend 
is urged to be regardful of himself for the poet's sake, as 
he wiU be of himself for the friend's, and should the 
friend ever desire to be severed from him, he cannot be, 
there can be no division between them, as by the wedding 

* Spenser's "Amoretti" lays open to Shakespeare's charge, especially 
numbers 15, 26, 64, and 81 ; but as this is a shaft levelled at no poet in 
particular, and as Drayton was stiU writing, from what has been previously 
said, the allusion must be to him. 

+ One who deserved to be compared 

" With April's first-born flowers, and all things rare." 
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contract of vei-ae they are made iudivisible, the poet and 
the friend are made one. 

Sonnet 23.— Having now traced hia plan, he likens 
himself to one enacting some difficult part upon the 
stage, who is either confused through fejir or is unequal 
to the task ; so he {feigning to mistrust his power) omita 
to say the perfect ceremony of love's rite, in the presence 
of his beloved (as an imperfect actor before his audience), 
and seems bereft of the power of expressing his passion. 
For this reason he entreata hia friend to permit his book's 
tongue to speak for him, so tJiat during an absence which 
will presently follow, the friend ia desired, when reading 
the Books of Sonnets the poet transmits him, which wUl 
contain more love than he can express in his presence, to 
suppose that his books are his looks, his pen his tongue, 
and that, though absent, he hears him speak. This the 
fine sense of love will teach him. 

It ia evident from the tenour of the Sonnet, and 
the expressions "forget to say" and "seem to decay," 
that the poet had ceased writing for a short time, and 
that it is a plea for departure which may have engrossed 
the poet's time at thia juncture. In Sonnet 117 he also, 
after an interval of silence, speaks of his having forgotten 
to ■write of hia friend. 

Sonnet 24. — He now inforraa his friend the result of 
their loving union. He has pictured upon his heart's 
table his fricud'a image ; his friend has also drawn his. 
Each has transferred the other's miniature reflection from 
their eyes to their hearts. He, however, laments that 
eyes, though praiaed in the last Sonnet for their " fine 
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wit/' have not, alaa ! cunning to discover the heart's con- 
stancy. Were it so, his friend would never misjudge 
him, or he his friend. 

Sonnet 25. — But the knowledge of their indissoluble 
tie gladdens his heart ; and as a reason for making his 
intended journey the poet makes the first complaint at 
his profession. He contrasts his position with that of 
others, who are in favour with their stars. They may 
boast of public honour and proud titles ; but he has the 
joyful consolation that, all unlooked for, these his cove- 
nant of friendship obtains him, though he wiU not (as the 
next Sonnet informs us) partake of public honour through 
his friend, advancing as a plea his own imworthiness. In 
this spirit he exclaims : — Let the fickle favourites of 
great princes boast of their honours ; they exist but a 
brief period in the sunshine of favour, they are soon 
forgotten. How happy, then am I, that love and am 
loved in return by one from whom I can neither remove 
nor be removed. 

The poet has now hinted his friend's princely greatness, 
and has thus prepared the reader for the projected 
journey, which, though it severs them, cannot removcv 
him from the breast of his friend, where he is constantly 
fixed. 

Sonnet 26. — The poet now bids him adieu, designating 
him " lord of his love." He has already set out on the 
meditated pilgrimage, and sends a written embassage of 
seven Sonnets, not, he says, to show his wit, but to prove 
that he is dutiful in absence, which absence he excuses, 
thereby denoting that he is not worthy to remain before 
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hia friend'fi eye ; and he requests his patron to adorn his j 
bare thoughts with some good conceits, till the star that 1 
guides his moving shows him, by its gracious appearance, I 
to be worthy of his friend's respect. Till then he will 1 
neither boast of his love nor be seen where his friend may | 
, publicly acknowledge him. 

The poet appears to be making his annual journey i 
Stratford, and on this occasion is indeed the " Passiona- 
Pilgrim." He may have had private reasons of hia own I 
for not notifying his destination, or he may have thought ] 
it unworthy of notice. While away he wrote about forty J 
Sonnets. He is returned by the 67th. This separation 
occurs, as will be seen, between the spring of 1599 and the J 
summer of 1601. It will aim be seen that while absent j 
he probably visited Scotland for professional purposes. 

Sonnet 27. — The poet, to show hia untiring devotion ' 
and constancy, and as witness that he at all times bears the ] 
friend in memory, says that after a weary day's travel hia ] 
thoughts journey towards him, till in hia sleep he beholds J 
hia friend's spirit, which vision he occasionally adilrei 
during absence to beguUe solitude. In tliis and the follow- I 
ing Shakespeare imitates a Sonnet by Sidney to Stella, in I 
which day and night are confounded or made but one. 

Sonnet 28. — He now demands how he can appear at J 
all presentable on his return,* each day adding to hiBl 
sorrows, and night nightly strengthening his grief, must J 
needs give him a woeful appearance, and prevents himf 
from fully adorning his love. Observe, the poet is aam 



* Thus eicusJDg a premised poor sliow of love, 
separatioti and reunion (see Simnet 26). 



nnH referi'ing to l.lieipB 
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the douded day, to idnch bis friend is the sud giving 
gloiy. 

Sonnet 29- — The eomplaint is now directed against^^ 
fortune as the primaiy cause of tlieir separation by i 
debarring liie poet from high titles, which want divides i 
the friendship, and makes him both feel and appear an i / 
outcast, compelling him to live by public means, which ^41 
brings disgrace upon him,* and makes him contented least 
with that which he enjoys most : he wishes for the art of 
one and the scope of another. He also desires youth 
beauty and friends, the whUe almost despising himself for 
these thoughts. Haply he thinks of his friend 1 He is 
then joyful as the soaring lark, nor would he change his 
state with kings. Thus by his alliance, in friendship he 
has all his heart's desire, and gaxtakes with his friend's love 
of all that his friend has and loves. The desiring this man's 



art and that man's scope was merely feigning, as in more 
advanced Sonnets he declares his patron was all his art, 
and that chanting his praise was all-sufficient scope. 

Sonnet 30. — His sad solitude occasions a session of 
thoughts, wherein he summons up past things. He again 
complains of having wasted his time on a despised pur- 
pose. He laments the deaths of old departed friends 
and weeps afresh love's long since erased sorrows ; but, 
the remembrance of his living friend restores all losses, 
ends all griefe. The death of his son, mentioned in 
note to Sonnet 2, is probably the chief cause of this 



* D$ifit9 obterred in 1009, referring to SbAkespeare, that thotigh the 
stage ftaiiied poie gentld blood, yet he was a gentleman in miml And mood 
and tlie €fiUbt!i ♦^gwrtle" wa» applied to him hy Jonsmi. 
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lament : he now looks upon Herbert as npon his own son 
Hamnet. The opening and closing lines intimate that he 

, had long sought for a lordly constant lover for his Muse, 

I but now need seek no longer. 

I Sonn^ 31. — Hia friend is the living altar of all those 
I friends he has loved and still loves. Thus he pictures to 
I himself for loving eonsolation how much he benefits by 
i friendship, how much it obtains him ; even so much 
I the friend receives from him ; he haa all the love the 
I poet had given to past friends, 

I Sonnet 33. — Having spoken of the deaths of many 
I friends, he now reflects upon his own. He lu-ges his 
[ friend not to be sad if he should survive him, as he is 
[ now, (having gained his utmost wish), prepared for death, 
I come when it wUl. His friend is told that though, after 
I his death, he may find better poets, he will not find such 
I another loving friend ; and in case the poet should not 
1 live to adorn his tattered loving (the plea for absence in 
I the 26th), and the friend finds that othfr poets prove 
I better, he is desired to make this excuse for him :— Had 
I my friend's Muse grown with this growing age, he would 
I have brought forth a dearer birth than this, to march in 
I ranks better arrayed ; but since he died, and poets 
I prove better, I will read theirs for their style, his for his 
I love. The term growing age refers to the next age, 
I which another year (1599) would usher in. This missive 
I the following Sonnets prove, was now transmitted to 
I the friend. 

I The poet received an epistle in return to this em- 
I bassage of seven Sonnets, in which he is told that 
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duiing absence liia friend has already permitted a lady 

to become the poet's rival, and receive loving favors, 

. supposed Ins alone, of whom the poet now lo^dngly 

ifeigns to be jealous, as the friend had devoted his love to 

' the poet's Muse alone. Of this the poet forms two 

groups of Soimets, three ia each group. Both the lady 

and the friend in the first trio (Sonnets 33, 34, 35) are 

I blamed in the Bevereat allegorical manner, but as they 

Bjoth repent they are forgiven ; and in the second trio 

ESonnets 40, 41, 42} the aflair ia lovingly turned to their 

nntual advantage. The motive of the poet in pursuing 

ibis loving calculations of loss and gain arises from the 

liconceit of the mutual gain of love their unity occasions, 

nd even this fancied loss proves an assured gain. In a 

©ncluding Sonnet the poet blames himself for ever 

laving supposed such loss : — 

" Still losing, when I saw mysDlf to win." 

te poet acknowledges he loved the lady dearly before 
he friend had an affection for her. He then argues that 
she must love him, since she loves his dear friend, who ia 
himself. He goes still further, and poetically proves she 
B his alone, because the two friends are one. Upon this 
icme and its corollaries he expends ton Sonnets, Having 
poken in the last of the poorness of his verse, to disprove 
he modest assertion he now puts forth all his power. 

Sonnet 33. — This event is compared to the sun, which 
ften promises a fine day, but soon becomes disgraced Ity 
icherous clouds ; so in the morning of their friendship 
i ia deprived of his friend's sunshine by a base cloud ; 
t as the sun of heaven is often thus disgraced, he will 

F 2 
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not love hia earthly sun the less for being so. The lady, ae 
the severing cloud, is thus at once referred to with dis- 
dainful reproaches. This is continued in the next : she ia 
the envious eloud that either entirely robs the poet of the 
friend's glory, or eo much so that his influence is but par- 
tially felt. The conceit of this and the following Sonnet is 
imitated from the 40th and 46th of Spenser's " Amoretti."* 

Sonnet 34. — He demands of the friend why, when he 
promised such sunshine, he so suddenly allows another 
to thus stand in his light, casting him in the shade. It 
is not enough that the friend asks forgiveness ; the poet 
bears the disgrace of the partial estrangement, it is he 
who is the loser; but as the friend repents, that is 
ransom sufficient. Thus the poet went forth joyfully in 
the sunshine of favour, confiding in the posae^on of the 
friends love, but had he foreseen this event he would have 
taken with him his cloak, i.e., he would have prepared for 
this tempest of tears. 

Sonnet 35. — -The friend has been likened to the sun 
the lady ia now spoken of as the moon ; they have both 
proved guilty of the same faults, and are both in tears, 
but there ia no occasion for further grief. All things and 
all men have faults, even the poet, for authorising by 
high compare this trespass on his right, palliating it with 
the incense of vei-se, comipta himself by becoming an 
accessory to the lady to rob himself, so much he loves hia 
friend, and hates any other to possess him. Thus the 
friend is forgiven for the breach of faith to the poet's 
Muse, purely because his love is stronger than his hate, 

* In which Spenser pictures liis, clouds of urief and Btorms of tears, whei) 
leaving hia beloved. 
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and the tears of the "sweet thief" (the lady) are rich 
pearls, a sufficient ranBom for them both. 

Sonnet 36, — Aesumiug that the friend by this breach 
desires to cancel the bond of loving fellowship, the poet 
admits for him that they must part. He supports his reason 
by contrasting the friend's position and power with his 
own despised state, and thus purposely comparea his own 
compelled blots with hia friend's voluntary stain. In the 
last it is intimated that the poet has become disgraced by 
gracing the friend's fault ; now it is shown that it is the 
poet who will disgrace the patron, and will lovingly 
appear most in fault. Let me, he urges, confess that we 
must separate, although we are but one in love ; so 
shall my blots be my disgrace alone. Though our 
loves are one our Hves are unequally divided ; and 
;hough this does not alter our love, yet it severs us. 
If his friend so desires it, he will never more claim 
his love, lest he should become shamed by the poet's 
lamented guilt ; nor does he desire hia friend to publicly 
honour him, fearing he should, by so doing, rob him- 
self of his honour, as the poet considers him so much 
his better part that he would not thus bring shame 
upon him. The allusion to the spite of fortune is 
I continued in the next, and he styles it " made lame." 

I his telling epithet is used as an especial metaphor of 
efect as applied to himself. Tlie player fears the peer, 
Y the nearness of the tie, may partake of his disgrace, 
I he does of his friend's glories. 
Sc 
: 
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Sonnet 37. — Tim.? his love for his friend is as the love 
: an old doting father for his active child, whose deeds 
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J Sonnet 41, the fiiend'a love for the lady is there said 
be a deed of youth), he watches with dehght. And the 
t, being lamcdby the direst spite of fortune, i.e., separated 
pfrom his friend by fortune's severest wrongs, being of 
I mean estate and of despised profession, compared with the 
high position of his iriend, receives all comfort from his 
dness and constancy, for whatsoever crowning perfec- 
tions he is blest with, with them the poet engrafts his love ; 
BO then, be is not lame, poor, nor despised (separated, of 
in estate or despised profession), whilst this shadow* 
(his friend) gives such delight, that the poet is sufficed with 
his abundance ; and whatever may be his crowning perfec- 
' tions, whether it be beauty, birth, wealth, or wit, be it all 
of these ot any of these or more, he lives, partaking of the 
glory with his friend, in which he is supremely happy 
I being thus, in spite of fortune, both present with 
his friend, and in the possession of youth, beauty, titles, 
I. and fiiends. By this covenant he partakes of his friend's 
I glory and graces, as Jonathan did of David's. 

Sonnet 38. — He now boasts that his Muse shall never 
' want argument so long as his friend lives. Such expan- 
sion of theme is aU sufficient, and too excellent for every 
common writer to indite. For this enlightenment, he 
avows that his friend is the tenth Muse — ten times 
worthier than the old nine others invocate ; whoever 
writes of him is to give buth to eternal numbers, to out- 
live ages. At once humble, the poet adds : If ray super- 
I ficial Muse doth please these nice critical times, the praise 

" Shadow ia used in the aame sense in the " Passionate Pilgrim :"— 
" Wander s word for shadowa like mjaelf." 
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be thine * I will labour. In this may be seen the dwsii-e 
that hi.'? friend in his absence will not accept the verses of 
an unworthy rival. The conceit of his being the tenth 
Muse ia a quip at Dra}^^^, having, in a Sonnet styled 
his miatresa the " ninth worthy," making, as Sir J. Davies 
said in an Epigram, " hia mistress march with men of 
war," and he levels a shaft also at the imworthy uses the 
old Muses had been brought to, they were so degraded he 
would invoke none of them. It appeai-a also that Shake- 
speare's friends had intimated to him that liLs verses fljere 
already in request among the " private friends ;" and it is 
denoted that the Sonnets were evidently to he viewed as 
Herbert's, aa Sidney's " Arcadia " was to be known as the 
"Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia." The allusion may 
L also be to the praise given by Meres in hia " Wit a Trea- 
I Bury"of 1598, when writing of the Muses speaking English 
I in Shakespeare's " fine filed phrase," and of these " augar'd 
[■ Sonnets," aa witness of hia eseellencc. Thus, the poet's 
Muse, by reason of her wedlock, transfers herself and her 
I literary births to the friend, who may, on this account, be 
I said to be the tenth Muse. 

Sonnet 39. — Having declared the honour to he his 
I friend's alone, he finds occasion to again excuse the 
\ absence. They being but one, the praise is also his own, 
i -which it would be an impropriety to sing were he not 
I absent. It also alleviates the pangs of absence to write 
I thus, and instructa the poet how to make diatance near at 
[ hand, and but one a division, by praising the friend as 
L present mth him though absent. 

* Or, as T. Heywood Bays, " these more exquisite and refined limes." — 
L frologm to The Four Apprentiea, ISIG. 
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By the conceit of theii" oneness, the praises bestowed 
upon Ilia friend would be but sinful self-praise, then it 
were better they were divided, not only by distance, but 
in personality. The following three Sonnets embrace this 
distinction, though they end attesting their unity. 

Sonnet 40. — The subject suspended in Sonnet 35 is 
resumed in this and in the two following, in which a 
computation is made, showing that, by their unity and 
triplicity, the loves of either belong to but one ; and that 
the friend's lady love, whom the poet had previously 
loved, by her loving his friend, now not only loves liim 
also, but is alone the poet's, so that from fearing to be a 
loser, he rejoices to find himself a gainer. Thus, in this 
Sonnet, he bids his friend, whom he views as the image 
and personification of all love, to take all Ma loves* which 
he has hitherto received. The friend is not blamed for 
accepting the lady's love (it is thus intimated that had 
Shakespeare chosen a mistress for his friend, this is the 
lady he would have selected), but he is to blame himself for 
partaking of woman's love after his repeated refusals (see 
Sonnets 10 and 16), and for giving his love to another, 
after vowing it the poet's alone, thus causing a threefold 
theft — robbing the poet of his all in all, i.e., of himself, the 
friend, and the lady. But this must not occasion a sepa- 
ration of friendship, since it is better to bear a loving 
wrong than an injurious hate, so the wantonness in hia 
friend appears all for the best. 

Sonnet 41. — The fault is again confessed to be but a 

* " Take all my loves," it., trieudly lovea, as in 30 and 31, Their mutual 
luving, diyesteil of allegoiy. was but pure friendship, aa will be seen hetween 
both the poet, the fneri'), nnd the miBtreBe. 
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petty wrong. The young friend is excused for being led 
away at the time his heart forgets its friendly tie, and is 
assailed by woman's love. It was too much to assume he 
kCould withstand it. What youth would sourly disdain 

he sweet love of a woman, ot leave her till she is worn 
1 me 1 the poet sighs, my dearest love you should have 
porebome, and have blamed thy youth and beauty which 

«3mpel thee to sever a twofold troth. By giving his love 
) the lady and receiving hers, he robs the poet of his own 

[ove and hers also ; the poet, though not her real lover, had 

wssessed her loving friendship (see Sormet 136, but in the 
Bellowing Sonnet the theme ends in sweet mutual concord). 

Sonnet 42.— The poet now consoles himself with the 

[ihought that his vision of the unity was but disturbed by 

1 passing cloud. It is not the friend possessing the lady 

which grieves him, though it may be said he loved her 

dearly before she stole his friend ; but how could he love the 

fc* sweet thief " that had thus taken hia coveted jewel ? The 

Hoving ofFendera are, however, thus excused : It is assumed 

that the friend loves her because he knows the poet loves 

her, and even so she loves the friend because she know.^ 

the poet loves him, so that the love is of mutual approval, 

nd by the sweet delusive flattery that the poet and the 

ffriend are one, he concludes that she alone loves him.* 

The Epistle of the friend thus answered, he retuma to 
Ijlis former topics,f and flatters himself as still holding 
■loving possession, though but in a dream. 

* In the " Two Gentleiuc-u of Verona," act iL. bcc. 6, there ia a similar 
montic mystificatioQ of love and frieudBhip. 
t Prom hence throughout the EpistlM to the friend no further direct 
' a ifl made to the nuBtresa, the poet would not destroy the illueion. 
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Sonnet 43. — Having discoursed of his jealousy, he anew 
details his loving thoughts during absence. His mental 
sight in deepest sleep sees clearer than his eyes in 
open day. The friend's bright shadow is seen in dreams 
in the dead night, but it would occasion more joy to see 
his actual substance in the living day, for absence con- 
founds the day and night, or makes them as but one. 

Sonnet 44. — As if still addressing hia friend's spirit, he 
exclaims : Could I move my self as quick as thought, 
I would at once conquer the distance between us, 
but I must wait in sadness time's leisure, overcome with 
tears. The love still strengthens, and the friend might 
have exclaimed with the Psalmist David, " Thy love to 
me was wonderful, passing the love of woman " The eyes 
of the Muse shed heavy tears, fearing she may yet lose her 
beloved, whom she has more than won. The last Knes 
allude to, and are in contrast to the lovers in tears (see 
Sonnet 35). 

Sonnet 45. — Having discoursed of the two grosser 
elements of the fom' which were then the theory of life, 
of the two more ethereal, he continues : Thin air and puri- 
fying fire are with thee wherever I abide — the first, his 
thought, the other, his desire, are ever present-absent, ever 
going and returning in tender embassies of love, causing 
alternate joy and sorrow. In this, allusion is made to 
the embassies of love which have just passed between 
them. 

Sonnet 4 6.^ Addressing the mental vision, he says 
further : Mine eye and heart contend for the conquest of 
thine image, each asserts the right to claim thy possession, 
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' upon which my thoughts holding session, decide that the 
lucid eye may claim thy outward appearance, and the 
loving heart thy inward love of heart. 

Sonnet 47. — They are now on terms of amity, they 
llove one object and each other, and are both dehghted 
t with the counterfeit vision, awake or sleeping. Thus, by 
■ "bearing his friend's form constantly in his eye and love in 
I his heart, they are still together, in spite of the separation, 
[The poet dwells on hia theme like an air in an opera 
I constantly recurring with variations. 

Sonnet 48. — Before setting out on his journey, the poet 

I placed under lock and key those things which he desired 

] to find for himself on his return ; but hia friend, to whom 

his jewels were but trifles, was left a prey to every vulgar 

, thief, alluding to the rhymers pointed out in Sonnet 38, as 

I seeking patronage. The Mend is kept close in no chest 

I save the poet's bosom, and even from thence he fears he 

may be stolen, for the virtuous prove thievish for precious 

j treasures, indirectly alluding to his rival, the youth's lady 

I love. The leading characteristic of thesepoema is jealousy, 

^ and it being an attribute of the highest love, it is given to 

his Muse. The third line of this Sonnet is explained by 

the third line of the 78th : the poet desired that upon liis 

return his fiiend should be reserved for his own pen alone. 

Sonnet 49, — In case the time should ever come when 

the friend should steal or be stolen from him, when hia 

friend may frown on his unworthiness, induced to do so by 

. self-respect and graver years, against that time the poet 

1 the poet stands armed with his pen against himself ; and 

I in his verse, with self-knowledge of his own desert, he will 
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raise his hand against himself, to guard his friend's lawful 
reasons, for the friend has every right to leave him, since, 
why the poet ahotdd claim his love he will assert no cause, 
so that, should the patron ever desire to end the friend- 
ship, the poet will justify his conduct. 

Sonnet 50. — Such thoughts, while journeying from his 
friend cannot but weigh heavily upon him, insomuch, that 
the horse which bears him feels the weight of sorrow, and 
plods heavily on, as if by some instinct he knew that his 
rider loved not haste when journeying from his friend. 
Though he was journeying to Stratford, the poet might 
well exclaim, " My grief lies onward, and my joy behind," 
for in this allegorical parody aU famdy love is purposely 
avoided. As before hinted, he may now be journeying to 
Scotland. This and the following are imitated from Sid- 
ney's 49th Sonnet to Stella. 

Somiet 51. — The ever excusing poet now makes a plea 
for the horse. The sagacious animal knows there is no 
need of posting till he returns ; its dull heavy composition 
cannot kept pace with winged desires. But while his 
steed plods on at a slow pace, his thoughts run swiftly 
towards his friend, so that in going he is ever returning 
with the celerity of thought. This and following Sonnet 
are but variations of the 44th and 45th. 

Sonnet 52, — He is now consoled with the idea that 
there is real benefit in this separation, since that which 
he covets does not become common by being daily seen. 
He has lamented (Sonnet 48) that he had not locked 
up his chief jewel, his friend, before leaving ; but time 
has secured him as in a chest, the key of which is some 
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"blessed instant" which will newly unfold Ms "im- 
prisoned pride." Blessed then is he whose possession is a 
triumph, and whose loss is such hope of leimion. 
Their meetings coining but seldom, like the yearly 
festivals, will afford the more delight. 

In the nest Sonnet the poet again invokes the spirit of 
his absent friend, and relates the supremacy of his beauty 
and the infinite bounty of his love, together with his 
matchless constancy, and though he seldom sees or hears 
from him, he fully confides in his love. 

Sonnet 53. — The apparently double nature, the theme 
of the 20th Sonnet, is again renewed. He demands of his 
friend, how comes it that his form holds supremacy over 
all visible objects. His beauty exceeds that of Adonis or 
of Helen ; he is the beauty of the spiing and the bounty 
of the har\*est, all visible things partake of his blessed 
shape ; but for constancy of heart he is himself alone, for 
though he had proved, to the poet's advantage, allcgori- 
cally faithless to the Muse, he was literally faithful to the 
and weighing the affection of his friend with his 
iwn, it is assumed that he will ever remain true. We 
ive seen in Sonnet 37, in what manner Shakespeare 
■took of his bounty. The sixth couplet of the Sonnet 
egain takes up the satiie. The Muse bids the object of 
her love, set, that is, add to, the beauty of womanly 
beauty ; and he is but rearrayed in Grecian dressings, or 

II other words, his beauty is but imitated, for what has 
sen said of ancient beauty is his praise. 
Soniiet 54. — As this praise would be excessive if not 
Idressed to tine beauty and goodness, the truth and 
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"painted beaotiea" (Sonnet 21), may bear as deep a 
flush as his friend's natural tint, which is compared to a 
sweet garden rose, in contrast to the common hedge roses 
of others, which bear no smeJl or lasting sweetness, while 
of the garden roses are made the sweet odours, so when 
his outward beauty fades, his inward virtue shall be dis- 
tilled by the chemistry of verse. This has reference to 
Sonnets 5 and G ; by virtue of verse, that which the friend 
refrained from doing is accomplished, and it also attests 
that with external gi-aces, he possesses inward goodness 
and sweetness. 

Sonnet 55. — Pui-suing the subtle allusions to Sonnets 
5 and 6, and to the eleventh line of the first, the " Proud 
Sonnet," has become the phial which shall preserve his 
Bweet contents ; and containing such treasure has become 
big with conception, and is conscious of its power to pre- 
serve his outward beauty and inner virtue eternally ; 
in it his friend shall stand before the eyes of the world 
an ever living monument, when princes' tombs and places 
of strength are annihilated, he shall go onward. Thus, 
till he arrives at the judgment, he lives in verse and 
dwells* in the eyes of lovers, since the verse, as in the 
following, is full of love. 

The poet in this Sonnet mocka the vaunts of the in- 
flated sonnetting of the day— for particular examples see 
Spenser, Sonnets 69, 75, 82; Daniels, 41, 42, 52; Dray- 
ton, 6, 44, 47. It is remarkable that no sonnetting of such 
bombastic nature appeared after these of Shakespeare's. 

Sonnet 56. — After this triumphant flourish the poet 
addresses his love, and desires it to sustain its power, to 
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have daily appetite, be daily fed, and not eicken and die 

to still beguile the tediousness of absence by dweUing on 
his friend's image both by day and night ; " The spirit of 
love " is to permit this aad interim to be like the ocean 
I which parts the shore, where two newly contracted daily 
lome, that when they see return of love more blest may be 
he view; or call it weary winter, their meeting will be a 
(desired summer. This refei-s to Sonnet 44, which dc- 
icribes the friend as visiting him in a vision and return- 
ing. Being two newly contracted, they cannot but ever 
lave each other in memory, and desire a real meeting. 
In the two following, the poet declares, in witness of 
I bis entire submissiveness, that all his thoughts and afi'airs 
I are entirely subservient to his friend's will. 

Sonnet 57. — Directly addressing the Spirit of Love* as 
his sovereign lord, he will wait in uncomplaining sadness 
for the time he may desire thus to visit him ; nor will he 
question with jealous thought his friend's afiairs, save that 
where he is he makes others happy. So foolish is the 
poet's love, that whatever his friend may do, he will 
submit to his will in all loving servitude, and find no 
fault. The poet appears to refer to the lady, knowing that 
many have lost dear fiiends by such alliances; either 
dividing the affection or engrossing it altogether. Such 
a one is indeed a rival. In this and the following, the 
poet blames himself for having presumed to accuse his 
friend of injuring him, or demanding how he spent his 
time, when he is at liberty to do what he chooses when- 



* CiimiMre the 6lli line of tliie Soan«t with tbe 10th line of the 44th, for 
such address and allui^ioii. 
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ever he may desire, ao forgiving and loving is the poet's 1 

Muse. 

Sonnet 58. — The God of Love which made him first 
his fiieud's slave (of love) forbade that he should even i 
thought control hia pleasure, or that his fiiend should be J 
demanded how he spent his time, as the poet is but his 1 
friend's vassal, awaiting his bidding, (see Sonnet 26), and i 
sovereign power* giving him the right not only to make 
a breach of friendship, but pardon himself for the fault. 
Meanwhile the poet will calmly wait, and suffer the pangs 
of absence without complaint. He has shown that the 
separation is for liia friend's advantage, and desires that 
he will still permit him to remain in solitude, while he 
may mingle with others as he chooses. The 6th line of 
this Sonnet refers to the 12th of the 52nd Sonnet. Time 
is the jailer, and when he wills it, and his friend bids him 
they will meet. It is also hinted that the patron needs 
not the poet's pardon for this crime, as he has the power 
to pardon himself, so no more wiU be said of it This 
Sonnet evidently refers to Sonnets 41 and 144. 

Sonnet 59. — Having declared him to be his sovereign, 
he now contrasts bim with the subjects of other poet's 
verses ; as if for a plea for his singular writing, he desires 
to see. As he tells the friend, if that which is hath been 
before, what the ancients would have said in the world, 
" to this composed wonder of youi' frame," whether we 
excel them, or they us in beauty. Oh ! I am sure, he 
concludes, the learned of a former age, to less worthy 



* The 87th hath a^o a similai' reference. 
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suLjecta gave lofty praise. The third couplet points to 
the assumed duality of hia nature, as denoted in Sonnets 
,.20 and 53. 

Sonnet 60. — After looking backward into times long 

1st, he now glances at the future. He is prophetic aa to 

s verse in better new times ; and though still at a dis- 

ance from his fiiend, the lines seem to denote that he waa 

Contemplating retracing his way, hke the waves towards the 

ihore. Thisconjectureissupportedby sequent Sonnets. He 

' continues the apostrophe to the youth of beauty, exclaiming : 

That birth, from the night of oblivion to the light of day, 

advances to maturity, wherewith being crowned, hisglorj- 

tbecomes obscm'ed by the shadows of age, and Time that 

jave, now destroys the gift. AH things are cut down Ity 

ilia scythe, but the poet's verse shall stand in spite of him. 

■Tlma, though all things are changed, the verse shall remain 

anchanged, implying that a literary birth far exceeded a 

latural one in outliving ages. 

Sonnet 61. — Assured of the futm-e constancy of hia 
, he now discovers his own fixed devotedness, by 
fcwhich he is rendered a slave to love, dejected and weary of 
laving one thought, and one object continually before him, 
jid he demands of his friend whether it is by his will his 
spirit wanders so far, standing ever aa a watchman 
over him. Is he as jealous of the poet, aa the poet is of 
^^^ him 1. O 1 no, the poet says, it is my love for thee that 
^^^uceeps me watching while thou ait afar off, with others all 
^^^BOo near, alluding to the love the friend had for the lady, 
^^^nnd to hex having placed his love in her heart. This 
^^B^nnct is in contrast to the 57th and 58th. There the 
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poet Speaks of his having discovered the friend to be 
guilty ; the friend's spirit ia now supposed to be jealoualy 
watching over the poet to discover inconstancy in him, 
or waste of time. 

Sonnet 62, — He is, however, consoled in these medita- 
tions, as in Sonnets 22 and 39, with the thought that 
though separated he is still with him. The praise is then 
his own, and this sweet flattery fills him with self-love, for 
which iniquity he upbraids himself ; his glass enforces the 
truth ; he sees himself in it, in intellectual vision, not in the 
fresh morning of budding youth, but as antiquity stamped 
and stained with years. 'Tis thee, myself, he says, for 
whom I praise myself, adorning my defeatured age with 
thy youthful beauty. 

From this time the vision of the friend as the spirit of 
love is no more addressed ; and in the following six Son- 
nets, the poet soliloqnises bis thoughts. This upbraiding 
of his own self-love, as sequent Sonnets will prove, is but 
an excuse for silence on bis journey back, and for speedy 
conclusion to the song on his return. Tlic reader wiU 
discover that in the next and two following Sonnets, 
the poet still personates antiquity, and contrasts Times 
pUgrimage with his own. This is confirmed by Sonnet 
64. He depicts himself as of ancient visage, both as 
a foil to set off the beauty of his friend, and as testi- 
mony of bis exceUing worth. This is done in imitation 
of the sonnetteers who call Time to witness the perfec- 
tions of their mistresses. It also shows more vividly 
Time's ravage of beauty, and ia a plea for the poet's 
striving to keep him ever youthful in his verse. It is 
ei-ident from what follows, that the series of Sonnets, 
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from the 42nd to the 65th, end, the Sonnets written in 
absence, and it may be assumed were sent to the friend 
from the extreme end of his journey. 

Sonnet 63. — The aged portrait* the poet has drawn of 
himself, the wrinkled face of grave antiquity, is still 
further touched upon ; and this preparation of verse is 
made against the time when his loved friend's morn shall 
have journeyed on to the dark precipice of age, and his 
beauties have become obscured ; and though Time cuts 
from memory the lover's life, the poet's lines shall pre- 
serve his beauty in all its freshness. 

Sonnet ^L — The thoughts of his death recall to his 
ancient memory, from what he has seen, that he can but 
lead a brief life, since antiquity has witnessed, defaced by 
Time's fell hand, the proud, costly erections of a long past 
age ; once lofty towers, overthrown and obliterated, and 
eternal brass succumb to man's destruction. When he 
has seen the devouring ocean and the firm land change 
places,t or state itself utterly annihilated, ruin bids him 
remember that Time will come and take away the object 
of his love. The thought is as a death ; he cannot but 
weep to possess that which he fears to lose. Thus anti- 
quity (in the person of the poet) bears witness that the 
friend is most worthy of being loved, and fears to lose by 
death one so beautiful 

Sonnet 65. — The complaint is renewed. Amidst such 

♦ A paraUel view is here taken of the lines of age and of verse ; the 
former, as Montaigne would say, ** Were wrinkles imprinted on the mind, 
not in the face.'' 

+ He now speaks of the loss and gain Time has witnessed as contrast to 
his own loss and gain in love. 

G 2 
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universal annihilation, what cnn become of beauty, whose 

strongth is but as a flower, which cannot withstand Time's 
decay 1 Who can preserve it 1 What strong hand can 
withhold Time's progress, or forbid his spoil of beauty ? j 
None ; unless black ink has the miraculous power of ' 
keeping it brightly shining in darkness.*^ Compare this 
with the 12th, where Shakespeare would give no hope of 
this being effected but by children ; resigned to his friend's 
desire verse is now to attain this object. The poet then ' 
expressed his own wish, he now fulfils the will of his I 
fiiend and the desire of his Muse. 

The poet has now returned. This was between the 
years 1600 and 1601, as will be presently shown. It is 
strange that there is no mention made of the anticipated 
joyful meeting at this juncture. There were probably 
cii'cumstances which Shakespeare did not choose to | 
insert in this poetical diaiy, as it may have been a 
felicity which he chose the reader to imagine rather 
than himself describe. That their reunion was the cause 
of mutual joyfulne.'^s, will be evident, if it is not observed in 
the foUowiug twelve Sonnets, for they, with those from 
the 60th (which were written when the poet was contem- " 
plating a speedy return) form the most profound and beau- 
tifiil group of the whole aeries, and end the first poem. 

(Sonne* 66. — ^The poet now speaks in his own person ^ 
The war against Time has ceased ; the times are now 
attacked. Upon the abuses which he observes on his re- 
turn, he exclaims, — Weaiy with all these, I desire the 



« In contrast to SS. 43 and Gl, that the verse may he like the hliwk 
night filled with the hright vision of the friend. 
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Ifea-ceful rest death affords. Beholding the worthy but 
poorly bom and of meaii estate, the moat abject gaily 
^arrayed, aud in the best of faith, the most lamentable per- 
rjury ; the highest honour wrongfully given, and the vir- 
tuouamaiden proclaimeda strumpet; perfection itselfvilely 
disgraced, and strength being withheld made powerless ; 
art* silenced by authority, and foUy (the professor) master- 
ing ability (the unskilled) ; plain truth, miscalled foUy, and 
goodness, a captive, serving captain ill ; weary with these, 
from these I woidd depart, save that by dying 1 am severed 

■ommy loved friend. This lament isoccasionedbythepoet's 
iwatchfiil regard for his patron, amid the evils with which 
"he was surrounded ; of which the poet himself is weary, 
and would deaii'e death were it not for Ma friend's sake, 
since there is nothing in the world for wliich he cares 
except his friend's love. The vile times thus proved 
'unworthy of both the poet and the patron ; and the poet 
speaking in the name of his muse, would, were it not for 
the sake of her beloved, at once end her poetic life. In 
the two following Sonnets the friend's face is said to be as 

map of the beauty of antiquity, these Sonnets the poet 
purposely made in contrast to the picture of himself as 

tiquity. 

Sonnet 67. — He siglis to find bis friend has to live 
,mid such depravity. The timea being ao corrupt, he 
his friend may be blamed Avith them ; hence several 
Sonnets harp upon this chord. Ah ! (the poet sighs) 
wherefore should he (the love of the last line of the 
previous Sonnet) live amidst the world's contagion. 



' Draiunlio art. 
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gracing profanity with liis presence, in such impioua 
tiineB of profaned beauty ? Why ahould poor beauty 
steal lifeless imitation of his living hue 1 Why should 
she deceitfully seek painted roses, since his is the true 
one ? Why should he live, now nature ia so impo- 
verished of rosy blushes 1 — possessing no riches but his ; 
and proud of many, centres her reputation upon one. ffim 
she richly values, as showing her wealth in ancient times, 
before these last, so degenerate. This is a variation of the 
first lines of the commencing Sonnet of this series (21) : — 
" So it ia not witli me as with thiit Muse, 
Stirred by a painted beauty to bis verse." 

Nothing seems to have met Shakespeare's reproach so 
much as face-painting. To make his own case good 
he continues in the satiric vein.* The theme of the 
poet's Muse being, Why should my lovely truthfid rose 
become disgraced by living with the false 1 of whom Nature 
is ashamed. The poet might have added, in his own words, 
from " Troilus and Cressida : — " Had I a sister were a 
grace, or a daughter a goddess, he should take his choice." 
Sonnet 68 — Therefore his friend's cheek is the map 
of days quite gone, when beauty lived and died as 
flowers do now ; before the illegitimate signs of beauty 
were displayed, or dared find residence on a living 
head ; before the valued tresses of the dead (the right of 
sepulchres) were shorn away to live again upon the head 
of anotlier ; before buried beauty's fleece appeared upon a 

* Stubba IE hia "Anatomy of Abuses," 1565, warns the fair eex against 
inciimng tlie diBpleiiaure of heaven for these offences ; and Oplielia has 
the ironical term "beautified" applied to hei- by her satiiical lover, 
Hamlet Nevertheless, allowing.for change of lime and customs, the poet's 
aigament still stands good — witaees rouge and chignons, the technical term 
for hair from the tomb is " Churchyard hair." 
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second head. In h^^m are seen those ancient sacred hours 
without adornment ; beautiful in himself, not the reaped 
growth of another summer. Robbing from none of the 
past to give him present beauty, he is stored by nature 

pas a map, to show adulterous art what beauty was 
formerly. Thus these times of sinful iufectious impiety 
are contrasted with his holy antique houi^s of living 

■truth, and the question is answered, " Wherefore with 
infection should he hve V and the Muse has affirmed that 
thout false ornament her beloved was the most beauti- 
ful The cUift of the Muse is that a mere mortal woman 
is not worthy of him ; she is indirectly warring with her 
rival. The last Sonnet being mainly upon painting the 
face, this upon dressing the head.* 

Sonnet 69. — Having spoken of the corruptions of the 
times — amongst other things of right perfection being 
wrongfully disgi'aced — his friend is now atlduced aa an 
example of the world's misjudgment, and vindicated, 
though at the same time warned. He is told ; — Those of 
,thy parts which are viewed by the eye of the world want 
nothing that the innermost thoughtH of the world can 
better : the tongues of all souls proclaim this thy due, 
which is the plain tmth. They allow the sovereignty of 
thy outer graces, but of tfiy I)cauty of mind they guesa 
by what they see of thy actions ; then wilfully, although 
their eyes were loving, they add to thy beautiful tlower 
tlic rank smell of weeds. But whoi-efoi-e dots not thy 
IxkIouf match thy appearance 1 The sohition is this : — 

.ou art liecoming common 1 The poet has complained 



' 11 muet be rciuctiibered Uiia itob wrilten during the lost jeMxa uf 
I Elizoiflh, nhen Ihese orte vQte in Oie lieif^ht of faEhion. 
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ill the 6l3t of his being all too near with others while 
absent horn him. 

Sonnet 70. — Ceasing to warn him further, he boldly 
rebuts the slander, and turns it to the friends advantage. 
Though thou ait blamed, the poet continues, it shall not be 
to thy dishonour ; for slander (a crow that flies in the 
sweetest air of heaven) ever levels at the beautiful While 
you remain virtuous, slander, which in these ill times is 
courted, but attests your innocence, as canker vice loves 
the sweetest buds. Thou preaentest a pui'e spotless man- 
hood ;* thou hastpassed by the dangers of youth either un- 
unassaUed by slander, or victorious, being so. Though - 
thou deseiTest this praise it has not the power to silence 
envious detractors ; they are never tongue-tied, and were it 
not for slander and envy you would be universally be- 
loved. He thus attests the truth of his beauty and 
virtue : — He is far too good to live in times so bad ; his 
only fault is that by associating too much with the world 
he has become blamed with the blameworthy. Hence the 
deep sigh commencing Sonnet 6 7. We shall show in more 
advanced Sonnets the occasion which especially gave rise 
to this slander, rebuke, and warning. 

Having brought the poem to an intended conclusion, 
the poet gives his loved friend some instinctions how to 
act in the event of his own death, desiring him to deny 
the fiiendship, lest it bring him disgrace. 

Sonnet 71. — As if to console his fiiend, the poet 

* The poet may well eay ibis of liia frieud, Ihe past offence (Sji. 33 to 
43) beii](5, as ahown, merely allegoricul. In this instance it is a real fanlt, 
though not meriting the censure of either the world or the poet. Ben 
JonsoQ also extols him aa an example of virtue in an a^'e of viue (see 
Additional Notes to tins Sonnet). 
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pictures the usage he has received from " the wise world." 
Returning to the theme of separation by death (and 
these sad thoughts well nigh occasion such a desire), and 
perhaps as a testimony to the purity of his ardent friend- 
ship, especially as since his return he has written stUl 
more solemnly and sadly, he ci-ies out, in the bitterest 
strain : — Mourn no more for me when I am dead than 
the time you hear the surly sullen I)ell toll forth to the 
world that I am gone from this vile world to dwell with 
vilest worms ; and if you read this line, remember not 
the hand that wrote it ; for my love for you is such that 
I would be forgotten if you should be saddened by 
remembrance of me. If you should look upon this verse 
when I am mingled with clay, do not so much as utter 
. my name, but let your love die with my life, lest the 
I " wise world " should observe your sorrow, and deride you 
I with me aft«r I am dead. The " mse world," which had 
I judged the friend wrongfully, was equally unjust to the 
I poet's merits. The poem coming to an end, that it may con- 
Itain a complete testimony of love, the poet speaks of death 
llind the grave, which will alone separate and end their love. 

Sonnet 72 harps ironically upon the same mournful 
Inote. Lest (says the poet) you sliould be tasked to 
recount what merit I possessed when living tLat you 
should esteem after my death, dear love, forget me quite ; 
^^^ for you can tell of nothing worthy in me, unless you 
^^B devise something false beyond my desert, and honour me 
^^^1 mth more praise when dead than careful ti'uth would freely 
^^Hoffer. Lest you should then be accused of a lie out of 
^^H love for me, bury my name -with my body, that it may no 
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.longer live for thy or my shame ; for I am disgraced by 
that which I give birth to, so are you to love things rm- 
worthy. The poet feara his Somieta wlU be condemned 
because their author has appeared upon the public stage. 



Somiet 73. — Having given reasons which the world 
held sufficient for hia friend to dislike him, he now 
instances one why he should love him. Reproducing the 
picture of himself advanced in years, in proof of hia 
love only ending with his life, the bright morning of his 
friend's youth is again contrasted with the shadows of 
age in which the poet is enshrouded, as a foil to their 
mutual glory. In this strain, but in a more cheerful 
tone, he continues thus : — Thou mayst in me behold 
(intellectually) that season of the year when few or no 
yellow leaves hang upon the bare choirs of the weather- 
beaten boughs, where the sweet birds were- wont to sing. 
I appear to thee as the twilight of a day in autumn, when 
in the west the setting sun fadeth, which soon black 
night, the shadow of death, taketh away. It is this that 
impels thee to love that which thou must soon lose. 
Thus, though crumbling in the ashes of age, he dwells 
for ever in the presence of immoilal youth. The poet 
assumes the cessation of the Sonnets to be the end of his 
poetic Hfe, to which he makes allusion in the words, 
" Where late the sweet birds sang," the end of the 
poem being figuratively the end of his own life. His 
friend may love him, not for his merit, but because he 
will look upon him as an old friend, from whom he must 
soon part ; so that instead of Sh^espeare meditating, 
as has been hitherto supposed, an early death, he waa 
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looking to live to a good old age, aa figured by him 
in the Sonnet, that lu3 love and verse might bear 

I witness together. 
Sonnet 74. — As death may separate them, he requests 
his friend to be prepared, without complaint, for the time 
when the fell sergeant Death, without all bail, shall carry 
him away, as he will still live in the memorial of friend- 
ehip which is Ids better part. The earth will have his 
earth, his baser substance. His lifeless body, the mere 
prey of worms, is unworthy of hia friend's remembrance, 
being the coward conquest of Time's vile knife ; it is not 
hia baser part, but bis better part, which it is hia will 
should remain with his friend. So Henry V. speaks of 
hb baser part as " this frad and worthless trunk," The 
poet still descants upon the saddest of themes, aa if he 
felt that tombs wanted tongues ; and when we gaze upon 
the Stratford monument we can but rejoice to know that 
L we may still hear the poet speak in these poems which 
the loved so much, and in wliich he has bequeathed to us 
I his innermost thoughts. 

Having meditated upon death, he now speaks of that 
■from which he receives present life, which he may well 
Bdo, as the friend does not with the world despise him. 

Sonnet 75. — Hia friend is aa the very life of his thoughts, 

•or as the gentle showers of the seasons ai-e to the earth. 

■Thus his friend occasions in him the flowers of fancy to 

ipring forth j and for his possession he holds such sti'ife aa 

I miser for his wealth ; now proud of having him, and 

ithon fearing tlie filching age will steal his treasure ; now 

Icouuting it better to enjoy his friendship in absence, then 

king it better that the world may see hia" pleasure ; 
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Bometimes overjoyed at his society, at another time quite 
bereft of it, having or striving for no delight but what his 
Mend afibrda. Thus the poet from time to time is either 
bereft of him altogether, or enjoying his society to abun- 
dance. Thia must also be considered as a reason for ceasing 
the song, since for tlie muse to surfeit to such excess in 
his presence, is worse than to pine in absence — -see Sonnets 
39, 52, 118, 119. This Sonnet indicates that since tlie 
poet's return, they were much in each others company. 

Sonnet 76. — With an unalterable love, why should the 
song alter, assuming that the monotonous strain it still 
takes may be supposed a fault. It had become customary 
to change both the subject and style of the verse, but as the 
poet writes still to one and of one, his verse, like himself, 
is e yer the same, being the servant of one master, it ever 
appears in the same dress. Hence, his verse is a type of his 
constancy, and every word denotes its author and his love. 

Sonnetjl^. — It is further shown that there is no need of 
varymg the theme, or even of continuing it. Fearing, aa a 
further Sonnet inrlicates, to make himself too common, as so 
many birds of a like feather were then in wUd song and 
ready to chant his patixin's praise, he thought it were wise 
to cease, which he accordingly did, and bids him a present 
farewell The plea for so doing is that the task the poet 
set himself is now accomplished, namely, the making a 
lasting record of his patron's youtb, beauty, and friendship. 
Hence the poet's verse need not tell him the marks made 
by Time's progi'ess, his glass will do that, and every wrinkle 
remind him of an open grave ; nor need it upbraid him 
with the waste of time, the clock will do that. AVith this 
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fcli'Envoy is also presented a book for the purposes of study, 

■ From Sonnet 23, it has been already seen that Shitkespeare 
I promised Books of Sonnets to his friend. This promisBj 
las will be seen, was not fulfilled to the fiiend's satisfaction. 

■ To liie present book there were leaves remaining blank, 

■ upon which the friend was told to nurse the offspring 
■'begotten by his own fancy, both for his own advantage 
land his book's enrichment. This was a high compliment, 

nd it is pleasant to observe that the vices of frailty 
■in friendship, so strongly depicted in these verses of 
speare, wore afterwards also censured by Lord 

■ Herbert himself in his own poema. TliUBends th** fir^t 
I disiaioB, which divides the poem into two paits. The 
I Bomewhat abrupt ending of the song may have been 
r occasioned by the death of Lord Herbci-t's father in the 
I autumn of 1601, and by the death of the poet's father, 
I which occmred a little later in the same year. 

The length of the interim between the cessation and 
l.renewal of the chain of Sonnets, may be gathered from the 
I following circumstances to have been about twelve months 
I duration. Between 1601-2, the company of players to 
Iwhich Sliakespeai'e belonged retui-ned from the Scotch 
[ Court, with a bounty of £400 for their services. They had 
[beenabsent from Oct 1599 to Dec. 1601, audit appears that 
I a few months after this date Shakespeare ceased writing. 

■ For further particulars concerning the visit of Shake- 
lepeare's company to Scotland consult Knight and CoUier'a 
[editions of Shakespeare. Mr. Collier informs us that the 

wet's absence fram Stratfoiii was longer than usual 

iduring this period, and that probably he visited the 

IScotch capital, and these poems indicate that at this date 

Jie made a lengthened journey. 
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The occasion which stirred our poet to readdress his 
friend, aroso from rival poets dedicating works to his 
coveted friend ; thiswasin 1603, and fixes the date early in 
that year. Upon the entry of James to take possession of 
the throne of England, the king stayed at Wilton (the an- 
cestral home of the Eai'ls of Pembroke), during his progress 
through his new kingdom, upon which occasion Shake- 
speare's company of players was invited by the young 
Earl to entertain the king ; and there is probaliOity that it 
was at the injunction of James that Macbeth was written. 
To this occasion also the player-editors of the first folio 
may refer when speaking of Shakespeare having been so 
highly favoured by the Earls of Pembroke, of which they 
bore witnesa Tradition affirms that James wrote a letter to 
Shakespeare, and received some verses in return. Thus 
we determine that the song ceased between 1601 and 

1602, and began again in 1603.^' 

Sonnet 78. — As if because of the poet's ceasing the 
song, the patron-friend afi'ecta to favour other poets. 
Shakespeare commences by reminding the young lord 
that he was his first poet, and that others, who had no 
claim on him, were imitating his example, and were 
making that use of him which was his own privileged right 
His friend's eyes, which he extolled in the first Sonnet, ho 
again, praises ; they not only attmcted Shakespeare, but 
now incite others ; and by looking favourably upon him 
and his writing they had raised him from earth to 
heaven. The patron-friend must be most proud of that 
which Shakespeare compiles, as he is the only begetter, 

• The renewal of our poet's aonnettiiig appears to liave began early in 

1603, and lasted tiil midsiunmer of Uie name year, so that upon tbe visit 
of James the friend would possess the entire series. 
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and the poems ai-e begotten by his mspiration alone on the 
the poet's brain, he being married to his Muse ; in others, 
he is but partially felt, and but adds grace to gi-acea, wbUe 
he is all the poet's art, and hi3 verse is exalted by writing 
of his friend's excellences. Thus, as in Sonnet 38 the 
patron is to receive all praise ; without him the poet 
esteems himself nothing. In the first series, he denotes 
that he derived his knowledge from his friend's eyes ; he 
now asserts they are alone his intellectual light. The poet 
is caxeful in renewing the song to attach it to the former 
part, the tenth line of this being linked to the eleventh 
hne of the last Sonnet. 

Sonnet 79. — Another now partakes of his friend's 
grace, and to him Shakespeare is willing to resign office. 

tOur poet's gracious munbers having come to an end, the 
result is that a worthier pen (the patron's desert) is used, 
•which is to bring forth a better conception. But what 
Shakespeare's rival oflFers is but stolen. He gives virtue 
and beauty : the one he stole from the patron's course of 
ife, the other from his cheek ; nor can he offer any praise 
iiat does not already live in him. The patron is, then, 
thank him not for what he lends, since the debt the 
rival owes the patron himself pays. It will presently be 
liown that the rival stdl owed a promised debt, but now 
i come too lat« to pay it This Sonnet and two others 
which follow bear testimony to the statement made in 
ihe 77th, that there is now no occasion for Shakespeare, 
nucli less another, to ceJebrate his patron's praise ; for 
he friend is himself his own living praise, and when he 
iflios the Sonnets will keep it ever Uving. Our poet 
Eeigns that his Muse fell sick and became silenced by 
leeing such mighty rivals arising. 
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Who this rival was who with others sought the young , 
eari'a patronage has been already mentioned in the Pre- \ 
liminary Keraarks; and in the Notes appended to thia j 
Essay evidence is adduced to estabhsh beyond a doubt | 
that it is he to whom Shakespeare chiefly alludes ; and 
were it not by being, aa Davies himself admits, graced by 
eternal lines, he would be permitted to fall silently into 
oblivion. The manner in which he is satii'ised ia worthy 
attention, and the reader will not fail to perceive the j 
ironical touches the friend receives for giving him coimtfi- 
nance. The allusions to the other poets are given in the 
Additional Notes. 

Sonnet 80 is imbued with the spirit of satire ; hence 
the poet feigns to fear competition with his rival, whose 
verse is compared to a vessel of " tall building and goodly 
pride," afloat in the flood of prosperity, in comparison to 
which the verse of Shakespeare is an impudent petty 
bark. The poet further adds : — Then if he gain thy love, 
and I am cast off, my worst fault is that my love is alone 
the cause, since (as be concludes the 32nd Sonnet) I 
write, not to show my wit, but my love. He thus 
changes situation with his antagonist, the description of 
his own verse being but a just description of that of his 
rival 

Soniiet 81 refers to the fear expressed in the last that ■ 
his sick love may decay and die. This leads him to 
meditate upon the consequences of such an event, which 
he does with all his strength, as if by loud sounding 
words to give battle to his foe* and passionate admonition 

* Thiti sudden retractioii is quite in Shakespeare's mnuner. Compare 
" Macbetb," act iv. ac 3, in which Malcolm " unspeaks hia own detraction" 
to M.icduff. 
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to his patron. The irony in the 4th and 6th lines is self- 
evident. This is an unusually lucid Sonnet, and the 
reader will not fail to observe its connection with the 
38 th, in which the poet appears to have predicted the 
course events might afterwards take. The 55th, 71st, 
and 74th spring from the same motive : he does not 
write for self praise, but to glorify his friend. In the 
74th, to which he especially refers, he rejoices that his 
better parts, when he is dead, will live in his verse, 
though now he feigns that his friend discards him, and 
therefore denies without reserve such life, or if his friend 
desires it he will steal off unidentified and die forgotten. 

Sonnet 82. — Since his friend's love for him appears 
lessened, and he may desire to leave him, the poet at 
once absolves him from the tie to his verse, by ex- 
claiming — 

" I grant, thou wert not married to my Muse ; " 

and thus fulfils the promise he had made (Sonnet 49), 
and as he observes his patron desires to give favourable 
glances to others' dedications, and accept another's love, 
he admits that he may do so without dishonour, and at 
once denies the bond of love which united him in mar- 
riage of verse with his Muse. His patron had been 
lauded by an alien pen as one 

" Whose outward shape, though it most lovely be, 
Doth in fair robes a fairer soul attire ; 
WTio, rich in fading wealth, in endless treasure 
Of virtue, valour, learning, richer art, Ac.,** 

which was certainly a limit beyond Shakespeare's praise. 

* See Additional Notes. In advanced years (1616) Chapman, in a dedi- 
cation to him of his translation of Homer, tells him that he is illuminc^d 
with " the form divine of godlike learning." 

II 
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His friend's mental graces exceeded his external. Shake- 
speare never bi-ings them upon the same level. In the 
16th hia " inward worth " and " outward fair," and in the 
54th and other places we find them coupled, though not 
always to hia advantage ; hut now in one ironical line 
more is allowed him by Shakespeare than in all his poem J 
besides. He is told — 

" Tliou nrt as fair in knowledge as in hue,"* 

or, in other words, as beautiful in mind as in appearance. 
The patron, esteeming himself of such worth, is obliged . 
to seek some fresher sign of the better new time, fore- I 
seen long since (Sonnet 32). After this ironical touch, J 
the poet continues: — And do bo love; yet when they 
(the rival poets) have done their utmost thy true beauty 
finds truest sympathy in thy trathful friend. They i 
had better adorn the pallid cheeks of their mistresses I 
i^ith false eoloui'inga than thus abuse thee. The closing! 
couplet may be especially compared with the 2l8t aiidl 
67th Sonnet-B, which bear out the solution here given. 

Sonnet 83. — He now excuses himself for having ceasedl 
writing, the plea being that his trifling pen fell far! 
short of the excellence the patron deserved, who, being I 
stiU hving, far better published his own growing worth..! 
Thus that which is imputed to Shakespeare as a sin is his 
chief glory, since by being silent he does not deface 
beauty, and, promising to give life, bring, like others, a 
tomb to bury that which exists. This alludes to John 



* The quarto, ICOfl (the original copy) is printed "!iew," and in two 
plBCCB in tlie SOtli Sonnet the word is apelt the some ; it is frequently 
found so in Spi'nser and others of that age. 
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Davies, and the last word of the Sonnet, " devise/' may 
be a pun upon his name. Davies' lines are : — 

" Dear Lord, if so I could I would make known 
How much I long to keep thee still alive ; 
These lines, though short, so long shaU be thine own 
As they have power vitality to give." 

Davies also extols the friend's "bright eye^;" hence 
Shakespeare says that the living brightness of the friend's 
eyes exceeds all that either of his poets can write in his 
praise. Shakespeare thus excuses his past silence : — I 
ceased that you might show how vainly a pen of the 
present time seeks to describe you. 

Sonnet 84. — He is asked who is it that says most? 
What more can be said than that he is alone himself, and 
there is no other living like him ? No praise can exceed 
this ; silence should then ensue, as he himself is the best 
exposition of himself. The designation of " alien pen " in 
the 78th, when referring to other poets, is again harped 
upon in the 5th line of this Sonnet, the conceit lying in 
the sound of " alien pen " and " a lean pen," which, allied 
to the expression " lean penury," is peculiarly expressive 
of the meagre verses to which they refer. But could his 
rival (the poet adds) describe the patron as he is, the 
description would be admired by all, and his {i, e., Davies') 
learning made famous. His fault is that he can neither 
give glory nor will he let well alone. Shakespeare grieves 
that such an oflFering should be accepted, on which 
account the friend is accused of foolishly loving praise. 
John Davies, who was a celebrated caligraphist, his skill 
therein far exceeding his ability to make verses, is here 
told that he has but to copy what is written in the 
friend, and his writing will be admired by all. 

H 2 
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Sonnet 85. — Shakespeare, however ready to renew hiw 
song, will not do so till his rival ceases. He waits atten-j 
lively, enraptured with the heavenlj- harmony which ha 
supposes charms his friend, exclaiming : — My mannerlyl 
Muse waits patiently while the richest compilation ofl 
lasting praise, perfected by all the Muses, is offered tdl 
you. While others write good words I think good 1 
thoughts, and to eveiy divine hymn that able spiritj 
uttere I like an ignorant clerk respond "Amen," thuffi 
attesting your praise as truth ; but in thought I addl 
something more, and it but follows by my love for you-l 
that it should take the lead. Then esteem others forJ 
what they say of you, me for what I think. So thatJ 
tliough he had ceased writing to him he had not ceaaedl 
thinking about him. Poets being formerly termed clerks, ■ 
the application is thus twofold. " Unlettered " is an ' 
ironical re-echo of " rude ignorance " in the 78th. Aa 
Davies commenced one of Ins sonnets with "Dear Lord," J 
he is here pictured as praying for patronage, Shakespearft'l 
thus feigning that his rival's love was as devoted as his I 
own — " a rehgious love." The poet's thoughts, wheaa 
penning this Sonnet, were apparently dwelling on the! 
enconium Francis Meres had penned upon bis verse; J 
and by recalling to hia patron the terms used, thus a.rt-m 
fully would mark more vividly the contrast. The paa- ' 
sage from the " Wit's Treasury " runs thus :— " As Epius 
Stolo said the Muses would speak with Plautus' tongue if 
they would speak Latin, so I say that the Muses would 
speak with Shakespeare's fine filed phrase if they would 
speak English." 

Sonnet SG. — In the same vein, the poet eontijraes :■ — 
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Was it the transcendent merit of his verse directed to 
you that inhearsed in my brain my mature thoughts ? 
Was it that his spirit was taught by spirits to write 
above a mortal pitch, that put dead silence upon me 1 
No ; my verse was neither astonished at him nor at his 
mighty famiKar (^. e., the spirit of darkness whom he 
invoked, and who aided him to write above a mortal 
pitch), and nightly deceived him with false knowledge. He 
cannot victoriously boast that my silence was through 
fear ; but when your countenance filled up his verse, then 
I lacked argument. The friend had, as Davies him- 
self intimates, previously accepted his verses — 

" Sith once I vowed myself to thee and thine,** 

which appears to have been about the time Shakespeare 
ceased writing, as he feigns that his ripe thoughts were 
inhearsed in his brain by his rival's lines, which may 
partly account for the admonition and the abrupt ending 
of the 77th. 

Sonnet 87. — Feigning that his friend will no longer 
require his unworthy services, he aflfects to fulfil the 
promise made in Sonnet 49, and at once bids him fare- 
well. The poet surmises that the friend knows his 
own worth, which releases him from all the ties with 
which Shakespeare holds him. The poet is found un- 
worthy of monopoUsing such a rich gift, and so his 
patent is withdrawn. It has thus been but a brief delusive 
dream of friendship, from which he is now awakened. 
This, it will be found, is in close unity with the 25th, 
29 th, and 37th Sonnets. At the time Herbert gave him- 
self to Shakespeare he had not, as at this time, by the 
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death of liis father in 1601, succeeded to the family 
titles ; therefore the patron's frailty is imputed to his 
present high station. 

Sonnet 88. — The promise is repeated. The friend is 
told : — When thou shalt feel disposed to make me appear 
unworthy, and glance scomfLilly at my merit, I will 
attack myself for thy right, and prove thy words true 
though they are false, knowing well my own unworthi- 
ness. Upon thy part I can feign to write of concealed | 
faults wherein I am attainted, that thou by my loss shall I 
win glory, and I too be a gainer ; for my loving thoughts ' 
being all thine, the wrongs I do to myself for thy advan- 
tage are doubly to my interest, my love for thee being so i 
much thine own that for thy right I will bear all wrong. 
So he will appear as vile as he presently proves the patron j 
to be for accepting others' praises. The promise the poet 
makes in this Sonnet is carried out in the 117th. 

Sonnet 89. — Assuming that his friend desires entire I 
release from the ties which bind them, the poet will, if I 
his patron so desires it, admit an entire separation. He j 
urges his friend to say that ho forsook him for some j 
fault, and he will at once attest the offence. He instances | 
one : — Speak (he tells him) of " my lameness," i 
impute the worst defects you can to me, and 1 will make J 
no defence, but will at once deny any claim to thee. | 
Thou canst not, Love (he lovingly exclaims), disgrace me I 
half so vilely by defining the change you desire as I will | 
disgrace myself. Knowing thy wish, I will bring our ac- 
quaintanceship to an end, appear a stranger, and be absent I 
from thy company, and my tongue shall cease to utter 
thy beloved name, lest, being all imworthy, I should 
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shame it by speaking of our former friendship. For thy 
sake I will debate against myself, for if you hate me I 
must cease to love myself. 

Some have supposed (among them Sir Walter Scott) 
that Shakespeare was reaUy lame. What excuse would 
the friend have for leaving him if he was ? To sever 
friendship on that account would indeed be folly. That 
which the poet means is evident, if we compare with this 
Sonnet the 36th and 37th, of which this is but a re-echo. 
We there find that the " lameness ^ is the separation made 
between them by fortune ; he now refers more especially 
to the lameness of his verse as an excuse for his patron 
leaving him.* 

Sonnet 90. — If the friend will ever hate him, he is 
desired to do so now, while the world is disposed to 
blame him ; he is but to join with the spite of fortune, 
not to delay it; not to give the ominous night of 
the past a dismal future, causmg the poet to live in 
doubt ; not to wait tUl other comparatively trifling 
sorrows are past. Let me (says the poet) taste the 
severest fortune, and wtiat else seems sorrow, will not 
then be so, compared with thy loss : meaning, that the 
pangs occasioned by the disgrace the world flings upon 
him, arising from his disgraced profession, are but slight 
in comparison to what the loss of his friend would be. 

Sonnet 91. — ^The poet now defines how much he should 
lose by the loss of his friend. This is a variation of the 
theme of the 37th, showing how much the covenant 
of loving friendship obtained for him. All the glory 

of his friend's youth, beauty, and state he may claim 

*■ 

• Shakespeare elsewhere speaks derisively of " a halting Sonnet." 
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with him. He can then boast of having that which is 
the pride of all men, and is only wretched in one thing, 
that his friend can take all from him, and make h\xy\ truly 
miserable/.^ 

In the Comedy of " Much Ado about Nothing,'* there is 
passage illustrative of this Sonnet. Benedick, as before 
remarked, is unmistakeably a portrait of Herbert, and it 
is to him the witty ladies, Beatrice and Margaret, refer in 
the ensuing conversation, on the eve of Heroes wedding. 
Beatrice exclaims, ^^ Heigh ho ! " Margaret demands, 
" For a hawk, a horse, or a husband 1 '' She answers, 
" For the letter that begins them all, H ! '' So Shake- 
speare's heart's desire is for H ; and having him, he can 
flatter himself he has nobility, beauty, and youth. 

Sonnet 92. — The friend is now told that though he 
should do his worst to steal himself away ; the poet will 
claim him for life, and life will stay no longer than "his 
love ; then there is no need of him fearing the worst of 
wrongs, when the slightest decay of his friend's love ends 
his life. The poet thus fulfils his promise ; for though 
they are wedded together by verse with the closest of 
ties, and it is his privilege to say, 

** For term of life thou art assured mine." 

yet, ever ready to bend to his friend's desire, he at once 
frees him ; the while he will not be cast down, since he 
will not observe his inconstancy. 

Sonnet 93. — This Sonnet harps upon the concluding 



* The expressive application of the word " make " in the final line of the 
Sonnet is the theme of the three following. Make was formerly synonomous 
with hushand, i. e., mate. (See allusions in the 4th line of the 9th Sonnet.) 
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couplet of the foregoing. A reason is given why he 
should look upon the friend and not detect a fault. 
Thus shall T live, like a deceived husband (the poet 
continues), believing you to be true."^ I will ever believe 
your kind looks are towards me, though your heart be 
elsewhere ; by thy loving eye I shall never know the 
change, nor by thy looks shall I ever know thy heart. 
Heaven has decreed that love should ever dwell in thy 
face ; and whatever are thy thoughts, or the workings of 
thy heart, that thy looks should ever declare thee true ; 
but if thy virtue does not equal thy appearance, you will 
grow like Eve's deceptive apple, rotten at the core ; so 
that, though appearing true in face, the friend would be 
false in heart. 

Sonnet .94, continues the warning, while covertly allud- 
ing to the friend's high station. He is told — Those who 
have the power of doing injuries, and do none, and do not 
that which appearances give out, who have the power of 
moving others, but are themselves unmoved, and are not 
quickly tempted, are worthy inheritors of heaven's endow- 
ments, and husband from waste nature's best gifts ; their 
faces are indexes of their hearts, they being lords of both ; 
others are but stewards, giving an account of their posses- 
sions. The summer s flower is sweet to summer, though 
it lives and dies to itself ; but if that flower becomes 
infected, its worth is exceeded by the basest weed : for as 
festering lilies smell worse than weeds, so the sweetest by 
ill deeds become sourest. The friend is thus warned not 



* The marriage of the muse was also the occasion of the marriage of 
minds, in which the poet clauns his feminine friend in a platonic wedlock, 
as pictured in Sonnet 20. 
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to be guilty of the rank fault of deseiting limi to whom 
he is firmly pledged ; and having given himself up to 
another, is thus guilty of the vilest connubial sin. Shake- 
speare, being complete master of his art, delighted in the 
most striking and vivid contrasts, in opposing the brightest 
lights to the deepest shades ; more and more fervently he 
harps upon the mystic theme, from its lowest note to its 
highest pitch. Upon the present topic— jealousy, the 
great dramatist could not lightly speak. The last line of 
this Sonnet appears to have been a proverbial expression ; 
there arc several such used throughout these Sonnets 
and they are also sprinkled throughout the plays. 

As a picture of inconstancy in the marriage of minds 
it is declai'cd, in the two following Sonnets, that the friend 
has become as Eve's apple, and has unfeignedly turned 
towards others. He is accused of the same vice as when 
the lady wished to secure him for herself. These Sonnets 
are a climax to the rivalry which the poet has experienced, 
the whole of which undoubtedly iimused the " private 
friends," the language being of such a magical nature 
that oftentimes, both with poet and patron, innocence is 
made to appear guilt, and the world confounded ; but 
anon the poet removes his mask of vice from his picture 
of virtue. The poet, like the Duke in " Measure for 
Measure," has an object in view ; for it may be said of I 
almost all hia Sonnets, as of the Duke's missives to , 



" EscAL. Every letter he hath writ hath disvoiiched other. 
Ang. In most uneven end distracted maimer. 

Hid actions show much like to madness : pray heaven, 
His wisdom be not tainted." 

He does not, as one of Fletcher's charactei«, " exchange a i 
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real innocence to gain a mere fantastisal report/^ but to 
fulfil a purpose which we shall fully show. 

Sonnet 95. — ^The poet now, as one of his lordly master's 
stewards, speaks of himself as recording the story of his 
patron^s early life, and making wanton comments upon his 
ill behaviour. His vilest faults become him, in him 
they appear graces ; his dispraise becomes praise ; 
his very name is a guard against ill report. Oh ! 
(sighs the poet) thy adulterous friendship makes thee 
appear but as a mansion inhabited by vices, and though 
every blot is hid by the veil of beauty, and all things 
turned fair, beware of thy advantage ; you must not 
belie your appearance : take heed, dear heart, the best 
tempered steel, ill used, loses its temper ; thus apologising 
for the passionate outburst. The friend now receives 
the most bitter though loving reproof, because this touched 
the poet more nearly than the feignings referring to the 
lady rival. 

Sonnet 96. — On the previous occasion of the breach 
of friendship the friend is forgiven on account of his 
youth and beauty ; he is now pardoned because the poet's 
rivals are attracted by " his state ' and partly on account 
of the plea others made for him (the private friends), 
declaring it to be but youthful wantonness. Being alone 
Shakespeare's, he is warned to be more regardful of his 
actions, and not to lead away others by making use of 
his high station, and he is beseeched not to do so, because 
Shakespeare so loves him by reason of his being his 
second self that he does not wish by lascivious comments 
to report ill of him. 
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The poncluding couplet is a repetition of the i 
one of the 36th. In the earlier one tlie poet, fearful lest 
his friend ahoukl become disgraced by him, desired hini to 
rejoice in the separation then occasioned by absence, as 
the fiiendship would then bring no disgrace upon him , 
Now he is blameil for a stain upon his own character. In 
the earlier one there are fears expressed lest the despised 
player may disgrace the peer ; now the tables are turned, 
it is the earl who may disgrace the player. This is an 
apt and lo'ving retort, hence the repetition of the 
couplet. The friend's fault in the early part of the poem 
is quickly foi^ven, as it is pi'oved to the poet's advan- 
tage ; but as it ia not in the present instance to his 
honour, the friend is doubly blamed ; besides, this apt 
couplet contains the secret of their mystical union, and 
the poet repeats the admonition because he is his friend's 
chronicler, and desires not to allegorise his viccSj but to 
extol his virtues. 

These expostulations have the desired effect ; recon- 
ciliation follows, and no more wanton comments are 
made upon him, and a far stronger and more lasting 
friendship grows between them ; their ruined love is 
built anew on a broader principle, and endless peace pro- 
claimed. A retrospect is now given of the poet's past 
absence, wherein is recapitulated his past and stiU 
growing love, and to keep the jest alive the womanly 
significance of the love the dual Muse entertained for 
him is again denoted, and the ceremony of love is ag^u 
renewed, in language at once passionate, delicate, and 
tender ; and as upon their first alliance the sex addressed 
was imdenotcd, even so it is upon the renewal of the 
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song and their reunion, upon which Shakespeare spends 
the most honied wedding verse, to celebrate the marriage 
of soul to soul and mind to mind, and as testimony that 
his love had not lessened. 

In the following trio of Sonnets it is indicated that the 
cessation of writing was not more than one year, as 
surmised in note to Sonnet 77. The poet also intimates 
that during the cessation he had been in the intervening 
summer widely separated from his friend, probably at 
Stratford, and that, being away from his friend, the glory 
of the summer seemed but a barren waste. 

Sonnet 97. — My absence from thee (the poet exclaims) 
hath been like a winter lasting throughout the year. 
Yet this cold dark time, when removed from you, was 
summer. I'he plenteous autumn bore in all its rich 
abundance the full increase of the prime of summer; 
yet all this abounding issue seemed but the prospect of 
orphans and unfathered fniit, for thine is the pleasant 
summer, and, thou away, the birds either ceased to sing 
or sang only in sadness, fearing the winter near. Thus in 
the full spirit of parody the poet poui trays, while relating 
his own pangs, the sufferings of an inamorato during a 
weary absence. The very seasons appeared to him, when 
bereaved of the sunshine of the patron friend, as to the 
lover ; and the birds on this account were mute or sang 
in sadness, therefore his own silence may be fully 
forgiven. 

Sonnet 98. — Though absent in the propitious spring, 
when all nature and all things seemed gladdened, the 
poet was borne down by a weight of care ; in him alone 
the spirit of youth was wanting. His friend absent from 
his verse, he could not write gladsomely, nor did he care 
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to pluck the gay flowers fresh frnm the lap of Flora, To 
beguile the weaiy time he eompai'ed the sweet flowers 
with his sweeter friend ; yet it stiU seemed winter, and, 
his friend being absent, he addressed them as being his 
similitude. Being but poor shadows of him, he makes 
them his sport. The poet thus hints that he had retired 
from the metropolis to his native place, as was his custom, 
to write for the stage ; but, in the words of Brathwaite, 
he feared " his ' Midsummer Night's Dream ' was but a 
• Winter's Tale.' " 

SoJinet 99.— Thus he chided the forward violet : — 
From whom hast thou stolen thy sweet smell, if not 
from the breath of my loved friend ? The proud pui^le 
complexion dwelling on thy soft cheek thou hast too 
deeply empurpled in my love's veins.* The lily he 
blamed as less fair than his friend's hand, and the 
marjoram buds had stolen the softness of his hair. The 
roses on thorns fearfully stood ; one blushed with shame, 
another white with envy; a third, neither red nor whit^, 
had stolen of both, to which robbeiy he added his breath, 
and for his theft, in spite of all his show, a vengeful 
canker was destwiying him. The poet observed other 
flowers, but saw none but what had stolen sweet or 
colour from his friend. Thus even the red rose, the 
favourite of his song, blushed with disgrace, but the 
white utterly despaired. 

From this point the Muse is ever and anon chided for 
having left the friend, her all the world, for the world, 
which is nothing in respect of the friend. 

In the two following Sonnets the poet divides himself 
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from his other self, his Muse, and calls his friend his own 
love, because she, by neglecting her beloved, is supposed 
to love the less. From this charge she defends herself in 
the 102nd. 

Sonnet 100. — The poet now accuses his Muse of for- 
getfulness in having for some time ceased to speak of 
that which gave her all her power. Is she spending her 
fury on some worthless song (referring to his remark in 
Sonnet 98, line 7), casting a shade upon her glory, 
lending unworthy subjects light (t. e., writing for the 
public) ? Let her return, and at once redeem her idly 
spent time, sing to the ear that esteems her lays^ and 
gives to her tongue both skill and argument. Rise (he 
says). Muse, weary of rest, survey my sweet love's face ; if 
any mark of time appears, satirise decay, and make the 
defacings of time everywhere despised. Give my love 
fame faster than time destroys the living, that thou 
mayest oppose his destructive scythe's oblivion, and his 
crooked {i. e., marring) knife's defacings. Shakespeare 
thus flatters the unrivaUed strength of his Muse to 
induce her to renew her efforts ; he also hints that the 
friend's beauty is now at the best, or may soon pass its 
prime ; but as the Muse does not observe a wrinkle she 
does not pen- a satire on decay. 

Sonnet 101. — The muse is again personally rebuked, 
and the fault of silence is imputed to her ; she has for- 
gotten her beloved task. What shall be her recompense 



* See Additional Notes to this Sonnet, extract from a poem by Chettle 
on the death of Queen Elizabeth. Shakespeare is blamed for refraining 
from writing an ode to her memory. It appears as if he had Chettle's 
poem before him when writing the above to the sovereign of his own choice. 
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for neglecting beauty's truthful rose ? Aa truth and ' 
beauty receive theii- glory from his friend, so by him is 
his muse dignified. She may perchance excuse her silence J 
by saying that truthful beauty needs no colouring, and 
that best is best ; but this will not avail, she is told i 
fulfil her taskj and to make him long outlive a gildedj 
tomb, and appear to future ages as he now appears. Thel 
Muse perchance discovers his beauty is unimpaired by'I 
time, and may say he needs not her painted praise to^ 
revive it ; and though the poet is willing to pursue the I 
song, the Muse upon her part having fulfilled her office,! 
though unwilling to proceed, at once pens her sweetestl 
love lines. 

Sonnet 102. — She apologises by comparing her love I 
with that of others who have addressed the patron, and 1 
pubHshed the offerings of their pens for self profit, 
was wont before they appeared to sing lays upon their ^ 
love. It was then new and in its spring ; and aa the 
nightingale who sings in the early summer, ceases to 
sing in mellower days, not that the summer is less 
pleasant than w3*en her plaintive hymns lulled the night, 
but that every bough is bm-dened with wild music now, 
and sweets, become common, are less delightful ; so she, of 
late has held her tongue, lest her songs ahoulil become 
wearisome. The song of the poet's Muse, like the 
nightingale's, ceased to contend with the common herd ; 
and though her love has not appooi-ed so strong as upon 
the celebration of their imity, yet in this, the summer of 
their love, it has increased rather than diminished. 

Soimet 103.^Having written one of licr best Sonnets, 
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the poet speaks of his Muse's effort with feigned contempt 
and rebuke, because she will not retouch the portrait she 
has drawn so well, and as an excuse for her ceasing 
singing, he apologises for her, and reminds his friend that 
she had not ceased the song till she had accomplished her 
object, and that he now is best, as he is without art's 
adornment ; and if he is not dulled by the song, the song 
is dulled by the better reflection of him which his glass 
will present. All this is but a variation of L'Envoy 
(77), the termination of the first part ; and, as before 
shown, the song was prolonged only at the patron s insti- 
gation. In the sixth couplet, Shakespeare states. that his 
sole object is to tell of his Mend's graces and gifts, 
which has been fulfilled as far as the Muse's power would 
admit of: her officje was to portray the beauty of his 
spring, the fresh May mom of his days ; in the next he 
refers to the brief time this season exists. 

So7met 104. — Having intimated that the friend had 
now become a man, and that consequently his freshest 
beauties were leaving him, which he might himself dis- 
cover, the poet says — To me, beautiful friend, you will 
never appear old, for as you were when first my eye 
viewed yours, such you seem still, though three cold 
winters have shaken three summers' pride from the 
forest, and three beauteous springs have turned to yellow 
autumn ; though in the seasons change I have seen three 
fragrant Aprils burned in three hot Junes, since first I saw 
you fresh, who art still gi*een ; ah ! yet doth beauty, like 
a dial-hand, steal from thy face, and no change is perceived ; 
so your sweet hue, which methinks still remains, hntli 

1 
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motion, and mine eye may be mistaken. Lest it is so, hear 
this, thou unborn age, ere you lived, beauty's summer 
died. 

The allusion is to the time when the poet first saw him 
a boy, prior to the date of the commencement of the song, 
when first he recorded his bright eyes and fair hue, which 
still stand fresh in his verse. Thus, now circa 1 603-4 refers 
to 1597-8,thedate of the first Sonnet, from which date Time 
has been withheld. He reminds his friend he first saw 
him three years before this date 1597-8, i.e. in 1594-5, 
and resolves to consider him still as young, and give him 
an eternal youth. Three years would not cause so much 
change in the boy's aspect, but nearly nine years, the 
actual period, might produce the dijBference. The poet in 
the first 77 Sonnets celebrated youthful, manly beauty ; 
and now, though the friend declines from the top of happy 
hours, the poet lovingly sees him in the ascendant, such as 
he first saw him three years before 1598, and the song in 
this spirit is concluded. He is not spoken of as the man 
of the opening Sonnets, but as the " lovely boy" of their 
first acquaintanceship. In 1595, Master Herbert was at 
Oxford completing his studies, and probably their first 
meeting was there, and as there is a tradition that Shake- 
speare visited this city on his way to the metropolis from 
his native town, it tends to confirm the supposition. 
The poet also denotes this date by reminding him that 
the reference is not to the time of their having first 
become friends, but to the time he first beheld him, where- 
over it might have been, as a bright-eyed youth. It wiU 
be observed that the poet does not in this renewal descant 
as hitherto on his own years, but upon the advancing years 
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of his friend; for as he denotes in Sonnet 110, this 
revival gives his heart '* another youth." There was no 
occasion to again dilate upon the theme of age and 
death ; in the former part he had said all he had to say 
upon that subject. 

Sonnet 105. — The unborn age mentioned in the last, is 
not to call the love of the Muse idolatry, nor her beloved 
an idol, because she is true to one that is true, and whose 
beauty is true ; he is both truly beautiful, truly loving, 
and truly constant ; and she contends three such virtues 
never before dwelt in one ; and it may be said to her 
honour, she never oflfered panegyrics to any other ; the 
prostitution of praise offended her. 

Sonnet 106. — A backward look is now given into the 
chronicles of the past, to discover if there is record of any 
other of such worthiness. It is found that writers of 
antiquity would have expressed such beauty as he masters 
now, and, as in Sonnet 59, to which this is a decided 
answer, through his dual nature, all praise ever penned to 
ladies dead, or lovely knights, he is alone entitled to,**^ 
All their praises were but prophecies prefiguring him, 
though neither the ancients nor the modems can rightly 
sing his praise.t The poet evidently viewed these poems 
as something more than parodies ; as before denoted, they 
are art's oftering at the shrine of beauty. The opening 
lines of this Sonnet appear to refer to the rhymed 
romances of the French and Italian poets. The term 
" ladies dead " may refer to those idealized ladies, Beatrice 

* The fourth line of the last Sonnet and the fifth in this are wedded 
together, the one begetting the other. 

t This is a further excuse for ceasing the song, all eyes admire him, but 
no tongue can praise him sufficiently. 

I 2 
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and Laura, these ladies being aoimetted after their deftU 
by both their poet lovers. 

In the next he asserts, in self vindication, that his lav j 
is not confined to a limited period, but is of endless date 

Sonnet 107. — Having looked into times past, he now 
looks into times present. If the poet affects to fear 1 
verae cannot praise Ms friend to his desire, he relies upoij 
its endurance, as upon his own love. He speaks thus in 
favour of the constancy of his love and verse — I hav* 
no fear that coming events will alter my vow, or tha? 
the lease of my love will end ; my friendship will endure 
in spite of death itself, nor is it affected by passing circum- 
stances. The mortal moon (Elizabeth) has suffered eclipi 
(died 24th of March, 1603, between the cessation aaq 
renewal of the song, which may have begun 
in the April following), and the serious augtrs, i.e., thaj 
poet's envious detractors, are deceived in their foolis] 
guesses, in supposing the friendship was ended with thej 
cessation of address. Doubts are now ended, the poeta 
has proved the friend's sincerity, by his friend desirii 
him to renew the address, and mutual peace is eveq 
more agreed upon. Nowjic continues, in this most joyful! 
time, my love I still behold young, and death submits to 
me, since, in spite of him, I and my friend shall hve in this 
poor rhyme, while he tyrannises over tyrants, and those . 
not blessed by the voice of poetiy. The moon's eclipse 
(EUzaheth's death) is followed by (this most balmy time) 
the sunrise of the accession of James.* This is also to i 
be looked upon as an excuse for the Muse to cease hep 
song ; her task is now accomplished, her love still looks | 
> Pi'iiiliroke's joy im the ai 
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young. Tirae thus submits to her power, and oblivious 
death is defeated. This Sonnet appears to be imitated in 
one by Drayton, upon the alterations made by Time, 
" since first his love began," in which mention is made of 
the "quiet end of that long living queen" and "this 
king's fair entrance." 

Having so oft repeated what has before been said, the poet 
demands in the next what more he can say — whether stiU to 
address his friend as the beautiful boy he first saw him, now 
time and outward form belie his words ? No ! he will then 
speak of himself, and no more addresses his friend as such, 
till he arrives at the L'Envoy, and to keep his plea good 
though finally addressing him as a boy, alters the form 
of the Sonnet, so that though to him, it virtually belongs 
not to the series. 

The song of friendship having commenced with an 
overture of Seventeen Sonnets,, when the youth was 
seventeen, the concert being brought to a happy termina- 
tion, is now finished with a voluntary of the same number 
the song opened with, in which the poet speaks as much 
of himself as he did of the friend in the beginning ; and the 
following is the poet's most solemn plea for ending the 
song of praise. 

Sonnet 108. — Continuing the plea for the Muse, he 
says — Now, when so much is done, what more need be 
said ? What is there to say, sweet boy ? There is 
nothing ! Then, if all is said, must I repeat the same 
daily, like a divine prayer? Must I still say, you are 
young, as of old, and not consider you are daily grow- 
ing older, I first loved you for the beauty of your 
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youth, but time and outward appearance prove you aro ' 
not youthful now 1 This plea is deemed all sufficient, 
and having alluded to the first address, wherein lie styled 
him beauty's rose, he in the next asserts that though heJ 
has been a traveller since then, he is still his Muse's all in, 
all^ — -her most beloved rose. 

Sonnet 109.— -Now all is done, the fiiend is told t 
never more to doubt the poet's actions, either of the pa* 
or tlie futm'e ; and as he has lasciviously commented upoi^ 
the friend's assumed adidteiy of friendship, he now als 
vindicates what has been supposed vile in his own coaJ 
duct. He thus begins — Oh ! never say that my hearj 
was false, though absence seemed to subdue my passion 5 
as easy might I depart from myself, as from my soil 
which lies in thy breast (Sonnet 22), that is its abode;^ 
If I have ranged {which cannot be) like a traveller, '. 
return again, still sincere, not changed with the time^J 
so that I wash away my guilt. Never believe, though 
my nature wei'e governed by all the fraUties of mnnkind 
that it could so outrageously be stained, as to leave foH 
nothing aU thy goodness ; for to thee the uuiverse i 
nothing, thou art my all in all. The absence giving lia^ 
to the appearance of coldness was the poet's only iaxdt. ^ 
In the following Sonnets, he intimates that the friend's.] 
pure flame was not subdued. In _the next, he admitaJ 
in sadness ha\'ing left him, how he spent the time, andl 
its most joyful results. 

Sonnet 1 1 0. — Alas ! I have gone from place to plaee,^ 

* Probably referring to the Globe and BlackfriarH Theatres, of both ttt'M 
which he Wis a shareholder, aud iit both of which he had appeared iipim " 
the Gta-^e. 
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the poet continues (giving to others your time), an-ayed 
to public view in garments of varied stain, wounding my 
thoughts, selling cheap that (my reputation) which is 
most dear, anew oflfending my better judgment It is 
also most true that I have viewed askance, and strangely 
thy truth (Sonnet 101), i.e., not devoted myself fully 
to you ; but by all above these frailties gave my heart a 
fresh youth (the song being renewed to the youth of former 
days) and worst trials have proved thee my best friend. 
Now all is done, accept my love without end, for never- 
more will I seek new friends, to try the patience of my old 
one ; a god in love, to whom I am entirely given up, 
then accept my heart s offering, and place it in the heaven 
of thy bosom. In the 109th, they were again said to be one ; 
in this, by being so, the poet is no more old, but receives 
by this return a new youth, though an older friend. 

He now pens the climax to the undignified publicity, 
first touched upon in Sonnet 29. 

Sonnet 1 11. — 0, for my sake, accuse fortune, the guilty 
goddess,* the cause of my ill deeds, (compelling the poet to 
leave his friend for the public), that did not provide better 
for my life than public means, which breed public manners ; 
thence comes it that my name is branded, and almost 
thence my nature is reduced to the level of its grade, 
being stained, like a dyer, with my avocation. Pity me 
then, and desire me cleansed, while I, a willing patient, 
will drink the bitterest potions, and no penance will I 
think too severe to be absolved. Pity me then, dear 

t The '' guilty goddess,'* the occasion of all his sorrows, is thus contrasted 
with his Mend, " a god in love,* the cause of all loving joy. 
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friend, aiifl that akme will cure me. The friend doing 
he will never more regret the public, shame. 

In the 11 0th he ia renewed in youth, in this he desires ' 
to be renewed from tlie stains so much lamented. He 
may also refer to the plague which was raging in London 
in 1603, if so, the language would be peculiarly appro- 
priate. It is known that after this date the poet appeared I 
no more upon the stage, and from 1597 to this date, he I 
but on particular occasions appeared on the public stage. I 
About 1 604, the Earl of Pembroke was offended at young I 
Massinger, a eon of one of his father's chief retainers, for ' 
following dramatic writing, instead of the law, upon 
which the Earl witJidrew his patronage, and Massinger J 
left college. The theatric festivities the young studentT 
had witnessed at Wilton, may have first inspired bimi 
to become a votary of the muses. Shakespeare, for these! 
reasons, may thus speak of his own actions and writing^B 
in snc^h terms. We may also infer from the apparent dis- 
regard he evinced for his plays in regard to their pub- 
lication, and the not altogether feigned sorrow he here 
expresses a.t his fate, that he thought fortune might havej 
used his genius better, in this opinion he was not alone. 



Sonnet 112. — The request being tendered, he is ( 
solved from these compelled sins of his life. The loval 
and pity of his patron ennobles his brow, and erases the] 
brand vulgar scandal stamped upon it. Then what c 
he for the opinion of others ? since his friend puts i 
good colour upon his bad, and approves his good. Henc^ 
he puts the world into his friend's person, and by hinj 
alone will he be judged. To both critic and flatterer hj 
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turns a deaf ear. His friend being so replete to his 
purpose, he will believe all others are naught. 

Sonnet 113.— The four foregoing Sonnets open the 
poet's vindication ; the ensuing four recount his devoted- 
ness during absence, his increased love, and how it 
remained a fixed star during his wanderings. He begins 
by declaring that his mind's eye had ever presented the 
image of his friend to view, continually keeping him in 
remembrance. He is so much his all the world that his 
eye converts every object to his resemblance. His eye 
was intoxicated with the excess of beauty, though not as 
Spenser said of a knight whose eye was enthralled by 
wantonness : — 

" Made drunk by drugs of dear voluptuous receipt" 

It is such whom Shakespeare, in majestic language, thus 
covertly satirises. The reader will not fail to observe 
that the poet harps upon the similarity of sound in 
" mine " and " my eyne '^ in the last line of the Sonnet. 

Sonnet 114. — It is doubtful whether his speaking eye 
saith (a pun on seeth) true, or whether his great mind 
loves flattery. He saith that his eye loves flattery, and 
prepares the delicious cup for his kingly mind to drink up. 
If it be poisoned, the sin is less, his eye loving it reflects its 
love upon his great mind. Thus he has charged himself 
with a sin of a parallel tendency to the one (Sonnet 84) 
imputed to the friend. In this double Sonnet the poet 
evidently parodies such sonnetteering as Spenser s 86th. 

Sonnet 115. — Those lines written before the renewal of 
their love " do lie ;'' thus the poet's eye and mind and 
tongue are alike proved innocently false. The avowals 
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of love Ms pen had uttered were all too weak ; but then 
he knew not that the lamp of love, though burning I 
brightly, might afterwards burn clearer. Thinking of 
the many accidents that happen as time advances, creep- 
ing in betwixt vows and changing the decrees of kingly I 
minds (alluding to their seemingly severed vows and 
changed decrees), staining with age holy beauty (Sonnets 
68 and 104), turning aside the strongest minds to change 
with changing things, fearing time's changefid tyranny, 
might he not then say :— Now I love you best Doubt- 
ful of the future, he is, however excused. Love being a I 
babe, he might then say so, giving full growth to that 
which is still growing 1 

Assuming that the foregoing may amount to an admit- i 
tance that love when urged to tlie extreme may be ■ 
compelled to alter, that he neither has nor will know \ 
change is the purport of the following Sonnet, in which 1 
he alludes to the vow and decree which bound them 
together in a religious Mendship. 

Sonnet 116. — Arrived at the crowning height of the 
Epithalaminm iu mutual pmity, the poet might well ' 
exclaim : — Let me not admit impediments to the [ 
marriage of true minds (i. e., unalterable friendship). J 
Love is not love that alters as events alter. Oh, no I it 
is ever fixed, come what will ; it is never shaken ; it is ] 
the guiding star to every wandering bark (Sonnet 117, 
Shakespeare himself) whose worth is unknown, although 
his dimensions may be taken. Love is not the fool of 
Time, though rosy lips and cheeks come within his^ 
beading sickle's compass ; nor is it altered by brief hours 
and weeks, but is borne out to the end of time. If this 
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be not so and proved upon me, neither I ever writ nor 
man ever loved. He thus proves that f riendship , like 
marriage, is made for life, or, as Caesar said, " the die 
is cast/' Neither the spiteful misrepresentations of 
others, who, as wiU be seen, slandered him to his 
patron, or the poet's own groundless jealousies and sus- 
picions, were permitted to dissolve the bond of faithful 
loving friendship. 

Sonnet 117. — ^Assuming that this may be thought 
more than truth, the friend is told to charge the poet as 
appearances gave out, that he might at once make a plea;^ 
the friend is told to accuse him of neglect in repaying 
the rich merit as he deserved, of being forgetful of the 
loving bond of fellowship which united them, of having 
given to unknown minds, i.e., to the public, the time and 
the society which were the due of one alone, whom he 
should have invoked daily as the tenth Muse, to charge him 
with setting sail to all the winds which should transport 
him furthest from his friend's sight His friend is bid to 
frown upon him, not to be suddenly wrathful against 
him, since the defence that he wiU make is that he but 
strove to test the virtues and constancy of his friendship. 
The poet is now commenting upon his own (allegorical) 
lasciviousness. This is in contrast to Sonnet 40, last 
couplet. He would not then be his friend's foe; his 
friend must not now be his. 

In the next he descants upon the means he took to try 
his goodnesa 

Sonnet 118. — The poet and his Muse being one, he 

* Since he resolves to make no more vindications or paUiations, when 
this series is ended. 
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now speaks in hia own name of her having been sick 
{Sonnet 79), asserting that it arose from excess of love, 
which forma another plea for the silence, in which love, . 
as in Sonnets 56 and 75, is compared to appetite. Being 
fuU of never cloying sweet friendship {Sonnet 75), he 
thought it policy to put it to the trial when there was no 
occasion, that he might enjoy his friend's sweet society 
better after bitter separation, even as we use medicine 
when in health to avoid sickness. The poet, however, 
finds, and need no more repeat the lesson, that the drugs 
taken to cure his love sickness were considered poison 
ending their love. This especially refei-s to tlie delightful 
intercourse the wished-for meeting occasioned, which was 
a surfeit of love, of which the Muse he feigns fell sick. 

Sonnet 119. — The Muse's ravings during absence are 
now depicted,* and thus, in the masquerade of language, 
are pictured a lover's maddening forebodings during 
absence. The course of medicine is now described, and 
its effects. She has imbibed deeply of siren tears, being 
the distillation of a hell of thought, giving fears to hopes, 
and hopes to fears, still fearing to lose him she had ever 
won. What wretched errors for the heart to commit 
when it thought itself never so blest, arising from cause- 
less doubt, starting her eyes from their spheres in this ' 
maddening fever's distraction. But thence she learns — oh, 
benefit of ill ! that which was before good is still bettered 
by evil, and renewed love becomes stronger and greater 
than at first ; so she returns gladly rebuked, since she 
gains by it thrice more than was spent in tearful separa- 
tion. Her offence is, then, an advantage, as it occasions 
an increase of love. 
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Sonnet 120. — A plea is now made for mutual forgive- 
ness, as they have each been assumed guilty of the crime 
of frailty in friendship ; so it is now to the poet's benefit 
that the friend was once faithless, since they prove alike 
guilty — on the one side for ceasing to write, on the other 
for accepting the love of another (Sonnets 33 and 43). 
If the friend has felt the pangs of neglect as much as the 
Muse then did his crimq, he has passed an insupportable 
time ; but as the Muse has by silence been most in error, 
she is the first to ask forgiveness, and as they have each 
transgressed they must pardon each other. The reader 
will not fail to observe that the " night of woe '' and the 
" dark days '^ of the 9 7th refer to one and the same 
event ; and, as in Sonnet 34, the friend sought pardon 
from the poet for his trespass, so now the Muse seeks 
pardon of the friend ; and . as the Muse freely forgave 
her beloved's severest wrong, so he must now forgive 
her, as she, a tjrrant to herself, seeks not to show how 
much she then suflfered. 

A final and complete vindication is now written. It 
is levelled at those who have accused him to. his patron 
of having been guilty of the crime of frailty in friend- 
ship, which he has so grievously acknowledged, but 
shown it to be on account of the constrained blemishes of 
fortune. The accusation is now turned against his 
accusers, it being the base only who believe all men 
are, like themselves, base. He urges if others (the evil 
augurs of Sonnet 109) choose to consider him a wayward 
unloving friend, he cares not for their thoughts, he knows 
himself best, let them look to themselves. The Sonnet, 
divested of allegory, is thus rendered. 
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Soimet 121. — It were better I had been frail to you 
and enjoyed the pleiisure of other friendships, than not to 
have been fickle and yet be esteemed ao by jealous 
observers. Why should their false eyes see in me such , 
inconstancy 1 Or if I have proved eo, why am I | 
accused by others far worse, who in their tlioughts reckon 
that (the absence and neglect) bad, which I think good 1 
{See Sonnet 119.) No ; I am that I am, i. c, constant 
and unalterable, and the crime they charge me with, they 
are guilty of themselves. I may be true, though they be 
false ; my deeds must not be judged by their gross 
thoughts, unless they can prove that aU men are alike 
guUty, and live triumphing in it. If so, and his friend 
doea not forgive him, it were better he became as way- 
ward as others, and not be falsely esteemed so, 

Sonnet 122. — The poet now confesses himself guilty 
of a fault, but proves it not to be one. He appears to J 
have received, in return for the present he made I 
(Sonnet 77) a gift of memorandum tablets. The poet, 
to his patron's smprise, and his enemies' delight, bestowed 
the gift on anotlier, for which he purposed making this 
complimentary excuse : — I had no need for thy gift of 
tables, so I gave them to another, aa 1 have you fixed 
past erasure upon the far more enduring tablets of my 
brain and heart. It would denote forgetfulness in me 
to carry tables to keep thee in remembrance. They -were 
possibly too costly for use, and the poet cared not to 
retain any such outward sign of rcmembi'ance of that 
love ever fixed upou his brain and heart ; hence he con- i 
sidercd it a mark of truer love to part with t-hem, perhaps 
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to another who needed them more. May not this have 
been the lady rival ? She might be assumed to require 
them more than the Muse. 

Sonnet 123. — ^A final declaration is now made to Time, 
with whom he has warred and come off victorious, and 
who would therefore rejoice to see the poet's protestations 
fail He vauntingly challenges him to show among the 
wonders of the world (Time's registers), anything so 
lasting as the poet's newly erected verse (the poet's 
register). He instances the foremost of Time's trophies — 
the Pjrramids, exclaiming — No ! Time thou shalt not 
boast that I do change ; thy pyramids rebuilt with greater 
strength (referring to his love), would occasion no surprise 
in me. They would be but that which has been before ; 
our lives being brief, we admire the things palmed upon 
us as old, and remain in doubt as to the date of their origin 
and ending. I defy both thee and thy registers, and am 
neither astonished at what has been or what still exists ; 
for thy trophies, as those which have been, will become 
razed ; as you hasten onward they continually change, but 
T vow that for ever I will remain unchanged, regardless 
of thee and thy scythe. 

Sonnet 1 2 4. — Continues extolling this erection of love 
and verse, denoting that it was built on a firm basis, and 
cannot be overthrown, and is not like others short lived. 
He then continues — If my dear love were but the offspring 
of ceremony, it might, as a bastard of fortune, be un- 
fathered, being subject to love or hate as time offered, 
receiving hate in hate, and love in love. No ! it was 
built beyond the chance of such accident ; it is neither 
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exalted by smiKng pomp, nor becomes a ruin hurled 
down by discontent, which is the fashion of these times. 
It fears not faithless policy, which soon comes to an end, 
but stands by itself, hugely politic ; it is the same in the I 
warmth of love, as in the storms of bate. To this I am I 
witness, and calls those friendships the fools of time, I 
which begin and end for self-interest, and but exist for 1 
this crime. 

In the next, he makes a final and serious apology for J 
ceasing writing, his plea being that he has seen others lose I 
everything by offering too much. 



Sonnet 125, — We now come to the ending protestation, 
it is a variation of the 25th, and takes up the theme of 
the last, in which he defines other's friendships as short- 
lived fallacies, compared to his own. He further weighs the 1 
advantages, assuming that his love was but as theirs i 
the best. He exclaims^What were it to me if " I bore the I 
canopy," i.e., were one of mere outward ceremony of fi-iend- I 
ship, or sought to build an eternal love upon such a basis, and ' 
thus fall far short of the intent 1 Have I not seen dwellers , 
upon form and favour lose more than all by offering too 
much, while existing upon a passing smile. Pitiful thrivers, 
gazing is their alL No I I will not be such : let my 
heart be placed in thy heart ; take the offering, poor, but 
given freely, my pure undivided love, without guile, only 
mutual, render me for thee. Henceforth, thou perjiu'ei 
{to the person who falsely accused him to his friend aaJ 
faithless, see Sonnets 107 and 121), a truthful soul wheal 
tested to the utmost stands free from thy slanderouaj 
chains. In the concluding lines, Shakespeare imitates,! 
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or rather parodies, Spenser's 89th Sonnet, which is 
addressed in the bitterest language to one who had spoken 
falsely of him to his love. The poet thus concludes, by- 
asserting that from this time they shall be no more 
divided, hence there is no more need of sonnetting. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of the poem ; 
and more especially to mark its distinctive ending, this 
L'Envoy is written in half a dozen couplets. The friend 
is gently warned, both as the boy of their first acquain- 
tanceship, resplendent with youth and beauty, and as the 
full grown man of the present time. Like the theme, it 
is a complete inversion, and may be thus rendered. 

Sonnet 126. — O thou, my lovely boy, who hast the 
power to hold the sickle, glass, and fickle hour of Time, 
who hast gone back while advancing, by which thou ob- 
servest thy lovers withering* while thou art growing ; if 
Nature, mistress of us all, will still, as I do, hold thee 
back as thou goest forward, it is for this purpose she 
keeps thee young, that these times of adulterous art may 
be disgraced by her skill,t and triumph over wretched 
minutes. Yet take heed, thou sport of her pleasure ; 
she may detain, though still not keep thee ; and though 
her final account is delayed, it must be answered, and 
when she renders thee her chief glory she will be sUent, 
for all is ended. He shows that Nature, like the Muse, 
will lose her best subject. 

* See Sonnets 1 and 10. The song thus ends attesting that fatherly love 
for his friend which has been repeatedly expressed throughout the poem ; 
the one has gained a lost son, the other a lost father. In Sonnet 37 the 
poet alludes to his having lost his son Hammet, " the crutch of his age." 
Herbert now supplies his place, he is the support of his years. 

t See Sonnets 67 and 68. 

K 
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SONNETS 127 TO 154, 

FORMING THE COMPANION PICTURE TO THE FOREGOING 

SONNETS.* 



" Hearts remote, yet not asunder."— PA<B»wt evnd Turtle. 

" Wlio shall compare love's mean and gross desire 
To tlie chaste zeal of Mendahip's sacred £re 1 
By whining love our weakness is oonfest, 
But stronger friendship shows a virtuous breast," —Maesinger. 

" How can I, tien, be free 
To love another, having once loved thee )" — Pembrok^e Poena. 

" My friend and I are one : 
Sweet flattery ! then she lovea hnt me alone." — Shaket^ear^s Sonnet 42. i 
" Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy hoM, 
But is prolwied, if not lives in disgrace."— Sftoiespaire'* Sownel 127. 

" Had I not vowed to confine 
Myself to no more wives than only nine, 
Pamassua brood."— BonioipA. 

In the poem to the friend, he is upbraided for turning I 
from his allegiance to Shakespeare's Muse for the love of 
a miatreas ;t in these succeeding Sonnets the poet 
upbraids the mistress for stealing his friend from him, 
and this in far bitt-erer terms than he had Warned his , 
friend, in consequence of the love the Muse had for the 1 

* Though these Sonnets as will be shown were written to Herbert's Mis- I 
tress they were covertly levelled at Lady Rich, " the fair woman with a dart 
soul," whom Sidney had previously sonnetted as an angel of perfection ; 
and though allegorioiil with regard to the mutual loving, wero intended to 
be literal satires on this notable frail married lady, and on the times. 

t The term mistress is here used by Shnkeapeare as denoting " a woman 
beloved and courted." 
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friend being of the closest and most tender kind, It 
may be thought that the allegoiy waa of such a nature as 
to be unfit for a pai-o lady's ear ; but if the reader turns 
to the works of our poet he will find some of the purest 
aud loveliest of Shakespeare's heroines use similar lan- 
guage. The times are changed since then, and we are 
more scrupulous, but perhaps no purer. What should we 
now say to the ladies Beatrice ajid Helena 1 The former 
would speak of these Soimets, if she had had the key, 
knowing they were allegorical) and to be applie,d literally 
to another, as aU " mirth and no matter ; " and what maiden 
would now discourse upon virginity to a soldier as Helena 
does to Parollcs ? In these Sonnets to the mistress it is the 
poctwho speaks in allegory, in the dramas it is the ladies who 
speak in unadorned simplicity ; hence that which Shake- 
speare wrote, though to a pure lady, in those plain spoken 
times might have been weU received. The first eighteen 
of these Sonnets bear internal evidence of having been 
written during the first journey from the friend. Thus 
in Sonnet 144 the poet speaks of the friend and the 
mistress being " both from me," and several of the earliest 
of these Sonnets are but vai-iations of the theme of 
Sonnets 33 to 43, and in the 152nd Sonnet the language 
used is the exact counterpart of that used in the 41st. 
The 143rd, too, seems a natural reference to the 37th. 
In the poem to tlie fidend, the simile used is a " deerepid 
father " — a man ; in that to the mistress the simile used 
is a "careful housewife" — a woman. 

Besides being apparently written to aljuse the friend's 
L mistro-ss, the poet had in view a higher and more difficult 
I object : he designed to paint the great vice of the times 

K 2 
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— incontmcnce in wedded life — in the black terms it 

deseiT-fid, as if to brand iJie times, at which he has so 
much railed in the poem to the friend. Tlvat tiis scheme 
would please the patron is evident from the poems 
written by Lord Herbert himaelf, for he eventually 
became a votary of the Muses ;* and as the patron's 
taste lay that way, so also hia servant Shakespeare 
moulded his verse. The poet being himself married 
(allegorically, in mind) to the friend, turns round upon 
the miati'ess who baa seduced him, and under the guise of 
upbraiding her, has left a picture of the times in which 
he lived. Smarting under the wrong his friend had 
done him, and for which he had forgiven him, he pictvu'es 
the mistress who had taken his &iend from him, and the 
occasion of wrong in one is tlie occasion of mutual 
impbcation, but the poet ends by proving himself to be 
the most blameworthy for loving her after her iU deed. 
The Mend, as Sonnets 1 and 10 denote, reserved bis love 
for the poet alone, and up to the 32nd kept it for Shake- 
speare's Muse only. For this reason, Shakespeare paints the 
mistress in the darkest colours, and commences sonnetting 
her as the symbol of the adulterous art and profanity of 
her sex, though finally he palUates her offence by turning 
the blame upon himself. With these remarks, we pro- 
ceed to the first address to her, which commences by the 
poet speaking of her as hia own, which is true, not oidy 
according to the "sweet flattery" of the 42nd Sonnet, 
but also with the ending of the poem (Sonnet 125), in 
which the poet and his friend are made anew but one 



* Wood Bay* this earl was not only a favourer of learned and ingenioiu 
men, but was aJso liimself endowed to admiration with a poetical genius. 
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' person. He commences by way of prologue, with up- 
braiding the women of the age. 



Sonnet 127. — It would appear from this Sonnet that 
the friend's mistress was a dark lady, and the most is 
certainly made of her black complexion; but it is her 
ids alone that give rise to this assumed blackness 

I (Sonnet 131), or, as explained in a line by Marlowe^ — 
" Now inward faults thy outward form disgrace," 
though she was evidently a brunette, with veiy dark star 
like eyes and dark brown hair, besides which, it was cus- 
tomary to speak of those with such hair and eyes as black. 
She it ia who was the dark cloud of the 33rd Sonnet that 
obscured thebright friend from the poet. Compared to the 
Muse, to whom the Mend ia virtuously allied, and who was, 
of course, of radiant brightness, the lady may well lie said 
to have been pre-eminently black ; and as the poem to 
the friend commenced by praising the friend's eyes, .so he 
commences hei-s by praising her eyes, They are raven 
black, and her brows are arrayed in the same hue, which 
makes them appeal- like lovely mourners, grieving for 
those who are not bom beautiful, yet are in no want of 
beauty, since they disgrace creation with false show ; and 
it is Bo becoming of her thus to appear to mourn, that all 
extol her as beaut/s self. 

As before observed in preliminary observations, we 
find in one of our poet's earliest plays, that the witty 
Biron loved to flout at sonuetteering, and in some con- 

I ceitud lines, he speaks in the same pamdoxical manner of 
his mistiness, black being fair, as the poet does in this 
Souuet From this it may be inferred, that as beauty 
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waa profiiiiecl by woman, tliu poet liaa given tlie praise to 
man, even to such a one aa St. Grcgoiy would have 
termed an " angel friend." Thus lie may well, now 
beauty ia desecrated, lament that in woman it has "no 
holy horn"," which atands in contrast to Sonnet 68, 
Hence the friend is pictured fair, the mutual mistress 
dark ; she is to be the emblem of the profanity and cor- 
ruption of the age, and yet, when divested of the 8ur- 
munding allegorical vesture, like the fiicnd, she sfcinds 
revealed as beautiful and aa pure aa Imogen. 

Her moumfulness is much dilated upon in this and the 
following Sonnet, to which those tearful Sonneta, the 33rd, 
34th, and 35th, among others, are especially referable. 
In those, it is the tears of the lady-love that are pearls, 
and are sufficient atonement for both her fault and the 
fiiend's. The poet thus rejoicea in her sorrow, she ia 
forgiven, and he commencea sonnetting her upon it ; 
though it is manifest, that even while the poet was pur- 
suing the mystical conceit, he freely forgave her from the 
first ; but because she will not love and pity him, he affects 
not to do so. His entreaty for her love and pity arisea 
in the desire that she will assume he is her real lover, just 
as he assumes she is his real mistress, and make, as he liim- 
self does, hia loss gain. As the poet, upon the first alliance 
by verse, viewed the friend as liis own, so upon the friend 
allying himself with the lady, the poet viewed hei' as hk 
own, and addressed her !is such. In Sonnet 36, addressing 
his friend, he says. We two are twain, hut " our undivided 
loves are one;" and in the 38th Sonnet, we are told that 
the friend was the originator of the eonceit^^ This Sonnet, 
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and all up to the 144th, were written and sent at the same 
time, as the ten detailing the same event, to the friend. 
The poet has thus made this in direct contrast to the first 
Sonnet in the first series ; and it is written in her praise on 
account of the sweet flattery that his friend and himself 
are but one, and that she alone loves him. 

Son-net 128. — The poet now, in the name of his fiiend 

' as her lover, makes a lawful demand. The lady, who 

appears to have been a player upon the virginal, seems 

to have ravished the poet with harmony, which he 

has infused in the Sonnet. He prettily quibbles on 

I jacks, the keys of the instmment, and Jack's meddlers, to 

whom she offers her hands to kiss, but a real lover 

desires and deserves to kiss her lips. In the 5th couplet, 

he makes allusion to having changed his state and aitua- 

[ tion by impersonating the friend ; nevertheless, he does 

1 not get more than her hand to kiss, and is no better off 

than the " saucy Jacks," though he ought as the friend 

I to reap the harvest from her lips. The poet would have 

continued to address his friend's lady-love in this pleasing 

I strain, had he not had in view a far higher purpose ; yet 

I the Sonnet has its object, it reminds her of the time when 

I the poet was with her in happy innocenee, before she had 

I wantonly sought to win his fi iend from his Muse. 

Sonnet 129. — Having described her beauty and accom- 

I plishments, he pictures aUegorically the sin of this loving 

delusion ; he sees the futility of seeking to possess her love 

alone, illicit love is despised aa soon as possessed, yet he 

I nmniage allegorj, that Comet of ill-omen as ehe hoa haea. called, the ilia- 
w grace at onc« of Sidney the FembrolceB, and the Court of Eliznhelh, 
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excuses this delusive dream — he like all the world is en- 
thralled by love. 

He denouncea their mutual sin, to induce the mistress to 
give up the friend, who is idready married to Shakespeare's 
Muse, and thus eamiot, without a threefold crime, be 
another's. By her love for the friend she is thus the inno- 
cent occasion of their mutual sin. This stands as pro- 
logue, and epitomises the argument which follows — its 
theme being infidelity in love. 

Sonnet 130. — A satirical picture of the mistresSj in con- 
trast to the high-flown terms used by the sounetteei's of 
the day, and is referable to the 21st, to the friend. This the 
poet asserts in the person of the friend, and, while acknow- 
ledging her to be but an ordinary mortal, she is said, 
nevertheless, to be aa rare as the goddesses of others, 
belied by false comparisons. This, of course, ia a totally 
opposite picture to what she i-eally was. Nevertheless, 
in the following, she is said to be like other beauties, 
proudly cruel ; so that, apart from the allegorical disguise, 
the poet has both the beat of friends and the beat of 
mistresses. 

Sonnet 131.^The lady still keeps the friend, in despite 
of which the poet, in the name of his friend, confesses his 
love for her ; and though she is blamed by others (as 
personating Lady Rich in the vale of years), and said 
to be unwortliy of love, he will think her the best, in 
spite of being the worst (through taking the friend), 
it being her deeds alone that occasion this slander. 
Though she is tyrannous in keeping the friend from the 
poet's Muse, yet she is the fau'est and most precious 
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jewel The poet and the friend being one, he perforce 

ived what the friend loved, yet the misti'eBscs beauty 

,used a thousand groans in the poet, as she had seduced 

tithe friend from his Muse. The 8th line denotes the 

i.|)oet's absence. He is now, as in Sonnet 29, by himself 

.one, and swears that though she ia not fair, she is as 

fiyrannous as those that are, by causing in his breast the 

iverest pangs of love. He is still harping on the paradox 

ilack being fair, i.e., beautiful, which is time, it being her(i.e. 

Xady Rich's) deeds alone thatgive rise to this black slander. 

So7inet 132.~In this Sonnet the conceit of the dark 

■ea being in mourning is again used. This tim,e they 

are in mourning for the poet's Muse, pitying her sorrow. 

iThey thus appear loving mourners for the Ul they have 

done ; and If !5he will also array her heart in son'ow, even 

thought it be feigned, the poet will then swear so well 

does sorrow suit her that beauty is black, and there is no 

beauty but that which partakes of her complexion. As 

before obseiTed, this was written at the time of the 33rd. 

Shakespeare had received a missive stating them both to 

be in sorrow, and as her eyes appear to mom-n, so let her 

heart also. He knows that her heart will not recognize 

him as her real lover, her eyes but toiinent him ; but if her 

heart will mourn also, he will then swear that all those 

■who are not dark Hke her are not beautifuL 

The next and the three following Sonnets are the 
counterparts of the 40th, 41st, and 42nd, addressed to 
the friend, in which the friend, the mistress, and the poet 
form an equilateral triangle, and bear the same loving 
regard for each other. The fiiend loves the mistress 
because the poet loves her ; and the ix>et loves her because 
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the frieriLl loves her, and she lovca the friend because the I 
poet loves him ; finally she loves the poet alone Ijecause ] 
the poet and the friend are one, and that the friend may ha I 
the Muee's love alone ; the poet offers himself as bail for I 
him, that he may be set free from loving servitude, and I 
that his own love may be aecepted. 

Sonnet 133. — Her heart will not love him, then ill betide ] 
it for wounding not only himself, but his friend with him. 
The poet endeavours in this and the three following J 
Sonnets to prove that he is alone loved by her, or at least J 
that she accepts his love by accepting the love of the I 
friend. He pleads his case as before the Court of Love ;■ 
111 betide that heai-t for the deep wound it has made ! 
through the united heails of both me and my friend. 
it not enough to torture me alone 1 but must my sweetest J 
friend be, like myself, slave to thy love (the poet hav 
first loved her) ; you have won both my love and his, 1 1 
am forsaken altogether (Sonnet 40, lines 9 and 10) and I 
bereft of aU, which is a threefold torment to be thus 1 
crossed. Take my heart prisoner in thy unrelenting i 
breast, but let my friend's heart be firee. I wlU guard his 1 
heart, thou canst not then prove a rigorous jailer, and yet I 
thou wilt, for if I give myself up to thee, in doing so I [ 
give my friend's heart up also. 

The poet is contented, as in the Epistle to the friend, 
that she should love him ; but on condition that if 
she enjoys the love of the friend, for this permission 
she must accept the poet's love. His plea for desiring j 
to be incorporated with his friend, is that he might! 
guai'd his heart and senses. The friend, having become 
entlnalled by her beauty, after having devoted his 
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love to the poet's Muse, is the occasion to the three 

piarties of mutual love and mutual sin ; the friend, though 

blamed for his fault, was at once forgiven ; but as fur the 

|lady, "her dear virtue" should have kept her from this 

K attaintj and the poet affects that he will never forgive her 

' for bringing this disgrace upon his Muse. 

Sonnet 134. — Having confessed that the friend belongs 

I to the mistress, the poet declares that he is mortgaged toher 

I will, and is willing to forfeit himself if she wUl restore the 

I friend to be still the consoler of his Muse ; but the mistress 

I ia too covetous to give him up, and the friend is too loving 

|to be free. The friend has, like a surety, written for the 

)et under that bond that binds both poet and friend 

F^t ; the statute of her beauty she will use and sue a 

friend, debtor for the poet's sake, who has lost him through 

her unkind abuse, and she has both the friend and poet. 

The poet has lost the friend, and the mistress has them 

■ both, yet though the friend pays the whole the poet is 

l^ot free. Compare this with the 42nd, in which the poet 

IJias both the misti'ess and the friend, yet there is no 

sontradiction between them, it is merely looking at the 

Ku^me event in two different lights. If it was true to say 

■that on account of the mutual love between the poet and 

fiiend, they were both the poet's, it is, of course 

qually true to assert that on account of their mutual 

bve she holds them both, and thus, though the friend 

Miya the whole debt of love, the poet is not free. In the 

plain matter-of-fact view too, the poet might say tliat he 

a lost the friend, since he has become estranged from 

8»im on account of the love of the raisti-ess. Thus, slic is 
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made against lier will to claim botli, a.n(l Ijoth against 
their will claim her. In the 12th lint: of tliia Sonnet 
there is a misprint in all the editions : " my abuse " should 
be (as converted above) "thy abi^ej namely, that i 
taking the friend (see Sonnet 42, line t). This Sonnet i 
also in contrast to the 40th, to the friend. She is to takei 
all his loves, and yet merit blame for doing so. Having*! 
eluded her for making use of her beauty like a usurer hisf 
gold, taking two for one, he now views it as her chaefl 
grace, and entreats her still to do so. 

Sonnet 135. — Runs on the tiio of wills the mistress 
now possesses, in which slie must be hap^iy beyond i 
number, she having her own sweet will, the loving wil 
of the poet's friend, and the goodwill (favour and love) ofl 
the poet himself; so she having all, hiia, indeed, more{ 
than enough. The theme is thus continued : Whoevei 
hath her heart's desire, thou hast thy loving will, and'l 
win to spare, and will in abundance. I am more than 
enough that still vex thee, thus making addition to thyl 
sweet will. "Wilt thou, whose will ia boundless, not onct 
condescend to secrete my will in thine. Shall will : 
others seem right gracious, and no fair acceptance apper 
in mine ? The full sea receives rain, and though boundJ 
less, still addeth to his store ; so thou, rich in will, add mj^ 
one will to increase thine. Let no fair beseecher unkindly] 
put me aside — think only of me and of my love. 

In this Sonnet she is the pivot around which so manyi 
mysticisms revolve, and is desired to beheve that the poera^ 
is the only one that site loves, or that loves her, that his'l 
friend may be reserved for his Muse alone, the poet's 
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name being William, sht; may well consitler Iiim, the one 
she loves of that name. 

Sotmet 136. — In what Butler styles " the ingenious 
elegancies of quibble," the poet reharps upon the punning 
woi-J " Will," and ends the Sonnet attesting that it is his 
own christian name, as it also was the friend's. It pro- 
ceeds thus : — " If thy soul should deter thee from accept- 
ing my love, thou mayst swear I was thy will, and will thou 
knoweat is admitted there ; thus far, sweet love, thou can'st 
fulfil my loTe suit ; Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love 
suit, aye, fill it fuU of love, and my will one. In things of 
great receipt one is reckoned nothing, then let me in the 
L number pass untold, though I must be one in the account; 
but hold me as nought, so that thou wilt consider that 
nothing me, a something sweet to thee. Make but my 
name thy love, and then, if thou lovest that thou lovest 
Dae, for my name is Will In the Sonnet she is desired 
I sweai" this to her " blind soul," that is, entirely give 
licrself up to that belief. 

Though widely absent, he wishes to be received in her 
breast as her real lover ; but this Sonnet proves that the 
K't had no claim whatever to the love of the lady, 
iiough he had loved her previously to the friend. The 
1 is merely by poetical license. A line from TroUus 
jid Crcsaida may denote his former love for her, " But, 
^ough I lov'd you well, I woo'd you not." Thus, 
tough rejected as her lover, he desires her friendship. 
raytoa's 11th and 24th Sonnets arc of a precisely similar 
indcuey to this quartet of Shakespcai-e's. Dmj-ton 
x;laro8 himself licwitehed by his mistreas ; they are so 
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much one, that they krow not themselves from each! 
other, hence Shalteapeare's parody. 

Having as fruitlessly entreated her to love him as he« 
had besought his wilful friend to many, he, as on that! 
occasion, changes the theme, and despauingly claims heel 
love, the while breaking forth against himself and thel 
mistrej3s in the severest loving al>use. Thus, the Museil 
triumphs over her rival by placing her in the worst con-l 
ceivable light. 

Sonnet 137. — The lines in the last Sonnet 

" Among anmnber one is reckoned none, 
Then in the nmnljer let me pass untold." 

is the occasion of the renewal of this loving abuse, whieltj 

he retorts upon her for the abuse she has done him. 

who has so many " saucy Jacks," probably alluiling to her J 

position at Court, must be common to aU, hence s 

now disdained as altogether unworthy of his love, cspe-I 

cially as she is his greatest enemy. He begins by telling he J 

that his eyes are Hke her soid blind, though not bhnded'B 

by bright visions as they were for the friend ; but s' 

viewed as black and deformed, by reason of her evil i 

actions, and though her eyes can rightly judge beauty, ] 

yet she, that is the best, they take to be the worst. If I 

he knows that he but stands one among the number of I 

her lovers, how is it that she has not only befooled his f 

eyes, but his heart also ? Why should his heai-t think j 

she is for one alone, when it knows that she is common to j 

all the world* ; or why, his eyes seeing tliis, does he not I 

it is so ? — -why seek to make the best that which j 
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ia the worst. But his heart and his eyes are no true 
guides (alluding to liis having falsely judged liis true 
friend), and they arc now turned to this false torment. 

The lady is thus praved to be even as the poet's Muse 
guilty, yet innocent ; who, though seen and admired by 
all, was constantly devoted to one. This begets the 
theme : — If she is my love, what blindness to love her, 
who loves another. 

In the following Sonnet he continues the imnginary 
convei-aation with her, as he had done to his Mend's 
shadow, and protests that if she will declare him her 
lover, he will believe himself young and her truthful. 

Sonnet 138. — The theme of the last being the true and 

le, it is reharped upon in this. Knowing her truth, 

,e boldly declares it, but this feigned declaration the 

let converts to his own purpose. Being one with his 

iend, he assumes that she is alone his, and he hers ; his 

'ords are explained thus : — When his love declares that she 

is all truth he behevea her, though he knows she speaks 

falsely (having seduced the friend), that she might think 

him some simple youth (which Herbert at that time was) 

ir being one with the friend. The poet vainly behcves 

.t she thinks him also young, although she knows he is 

"past the flower of his youth, and he credits her tongue, 

well knowing it is speaking falsely ; so on either side the 

limple truth is suppressed. But why does not she own 

it she ia unjust in taking away the poet's friend? 

id why docs he not at once say he is old ? Because 

e cannot exist without trust, and the lover that is past 

best .does not like to count the years he has lived. 
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The frieud being in love with the mistress, the poeffl 
needs be also, and it is assumed for this reason that thQ.| 
poet and the mistress thus flatter themselves with lies. 

This and the 144th Sonnet appoai'ed in 1599 in thel 
" Passionate Pilgrim," in the year in which they weraB 
written, and transmitted to the friend. Jaggard the printer I 
may have obtained a eopy of them from one of the " pri- 
vate friends." However this may be, they were careful in ,| 
letting no more appear till 1609. 

It appears from this Sonnet that the poet was older A 
than the lady, as it also appears in others that the mia- 1 
tress was older than Herbert; and as the poet denoted. I 
his friend's age, in the fii'st portion of his poem, sol 
eighteen, the number of Sonnets in this poem mayl 
denote hers ; and as the poet, for reasons given, had 1 
spoken of his being in the yellow leaf in the poem to the 
friend, so he again denotes it here, though he had at this 
date only reached his thirty-fifth year. Hexbert's age J 
was, as shown, at the date of the fii-st Sonnets, between | 
sixteen and seventeen, and the misti'ess, at the time this I 
was written, was probably eighteen or nineteen years of 
age. Consequently the Muse wiU not view her rival as so i 
young or so beautiful aa her beloved. 



Sonnd, 139. — Having written pleasingly of her, it mi 
assumed she wUl desire him to continue to do so, and I 
excuse her as he had excused the friend ; but the unity ia-l 
now separated, the dream is dispelled, and she is agi 
chided for the grievous wrong she has done him and his 
friend, as if it caused the deepest grief. He makes this 
pathetic lament : — Oh ! do not look to me to make fair 
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ly foiil faults, which weigh heavily upon my heart, the 
iking of the friend. See Sonnet 35, in which the poet 
ileacls against himself to justify the wrong done to hirn 
both the friend and the mistress. Tell me thou 
iveet another {the friend), but by thy looks let me 
believe it to be me. Thou needest not use art to slay me 
(by being silent), but when in my presence by a loving 
look lead me to suppose you alone love me. You need 
not thus trifle with me ; I should die at once at a frown. 
But I excuse you; it is (as in the 42nd) your love for 
that induced you to love my friend. Your pretty 
3 have well nigh been my death, so you kindly turn 
your gaze toward my friend, that he may groan under 
the wound of love ; but do not so (he saj^) since I am 
nearly slain, kill me at once by thy loving looks. 

These addresses to the visionary mistress, as those to 
fiiend, were made in derision of the £mtastical eon- 
lits used by the Italian and English sonnetteers, and 
tese shifting changes give his satire fuUcr scope. The 
rgumcnt of this and the foregoing Sonnet is : — Am I for 
thy injury to justify thy conduct, or to remain in tongue- 
tied patience, whUat you neither pity my state nor ofier 
,e your love 1 The Muse warns either that if they con- 
Lue thus to err, the crime, by being recorded alle- 
irically, "now this iU wresting world is grown so bad," 
1 be beUeved by mad ears, and then what will the 
!cd world think of them ? But lest this shonld be so, 
ley are both bid to assent to the will of the Muse. 



Sonnet 140. — The poet bids her ;— Be wise as thou art 
uel ; do not too much oppress me by disdaining me, 
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lest my soitow breaks out into words, and I, wanting ' 
pity, express my pain. If you were -wise, you would 
declare you love me, even if you love me not. Like im- 
patient sick men when they are near their death (as he iaJ 
by the dai-ts of her eyes) who will hear nothing from! 
their physicians but health, so I desii'e not to hear from 
you the word bate, but love ; for if I despair I shall go 
mad, and may speak iU of thee ; and now this ill wi-esting 
world is grown so bad that mad slandei-ers are beUeved 
by mad ears, that I may not go mad or say false thin^ 
of you, look lovingly at me alone, though thy heart lovtsl 
anothei'. The concluding couplet resembles thatof theSGth. I 
As she does not comply with his request, in the nexbj 
he at once becomes mad, and gives vent to his tongue- 
tied patience, and thus mocks the frenzied sonnetteei-s. 

Sonnet 141 again reverts to the theme of still lovu 
though seeing every reason to hate. The poet is noWjB 
both blindly and madly in love, since he still seeks to ^ 
gain that which grieves him most ; yet in spite of his | 
judgment telling hiin that inward faults disgrace her 
outward form, being united "with the friend, he must I 
both love her and seek her love. His words may be thus I 
ti'anslated : — ^In truth, my eyes do not love thee, because i 
they observe a thousand en-ors in thee, but what they \ 
despise my heart lovea, though in all things my every 
sense abhors thee. Neither in sense taste, or smell do I 
desire to ])e invited to any feast of the senses with thee 
alone (in contrast to that which he had written to tlie 
friend, Sounot 35, line 9), but my friend and I being one, 
I canuut dissuade my foolish heait from serving thee, for 
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Sonnet 150. — Though the poet has seen and heard 
Itmore of her faults (during the interim), yet he now 
loves her more. He is thus led to ask whence the mis- 
tress has gained this powerful might, so as to make him 
palliate aU her worst deeds and behe his own vision. 
I How is it he converts her worst of all worsts to the best 
I cf all bests ? (by taking the friend from the Muse, by 
I which she gives a triumphant proof of her skill in the 
I art and mystery of love). Who taught him to love the 
rmorc the more cause he saw for hate 1 (in her seeking to 
I possess the friend) ; and though he loves what others 
I hate (a divider and corrupter of loving friends), she 
I should not abhor his despised state. However unworthy 
I his love may be, it should be received, since her un- 
I worthiness has raised love in him, he is the more 
I worthy to be loved by her. This Sonnet not only refers 
I to the same event, but is a renewed counterpart of 
I Bonnets 40 and 93. It is perceivable that under the mask 

■ of allegory the mistress was to translate this loving abuse 
I to her praise. 

I Son7iet 151. — This waa evidently written about the 
jtime of the 115th. The poet's love for her is a growing 
Bove, ajid hia soul tells him she is alone his own. In this 
■and the following Sonnet, which ends the loving war, it is 
Jdeeided tliat both are in fault, but the poet mostly so, 
■and he finally pays her tlie highest compliment the argu- 
■ment atlraits of, when he says in tie following Sonnet — 

■ " But wlij of two oathfl' breach do I accuse thee, 
I When 1 break twenty 1" (I am perjured most). 

■Having spoken of her soul's sin being outward show, he 

Know declares it to be also love, and discourses upon his 
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soul's ain (love) ; at the sjime time, stating that his sou 
moBtor of Ilia " gross body," not, as was the case with the \ 
mistreaa, the body triumphing over the souL He makes 
apology for the loving fault of her unworthineKs mising 
love in him, but he does not accuse himself for this sinful ^ 
loving of a want of conscience. He thus justifies it : — 
Ix)ve is too young to know what conscience is, yet con- 
science may be the offspring of love. She is not, then, 
to urge the poet's fault in loving her, when she is equally 
guilty in loving the friend. They ai-e thus both guilty of 
the same fault ; but since she has acted treacherously to 
him, be will act so to her. He will dhect towards her 
his full soul of love (which he may do in the name nf his 
friend, as they are but one), and having, by this union 
with the fiiend, both the friend and the mistress, he may 
well triumph in love, and stay no fm-ther examination of 
conscience, and though she is the love of the friend, he 
may point her out as his triumphant prize. Having 
gained so much, he is contented to be her vassal, and to ■ 
rise and fall in her love and hate as she purpoaea, for he 
counts it no want of conscience to seek her love, even i 
though she may I'efuse to give it ; and since he and his I 
friend are one, she is unquestionably the poet's own dear I 
mistress. Thus the poet ofiei-s himself, both body and J 
soul, as her devoted servant, to be loved or hated as she ] 
chooses, and he bids her tell her soul, as in the 136th, to i 
deceive itself, and love but him alone. This Sonnet ia J 
the very couutei-pait of the 124th to the fnend ; it also J 
has a covert aJlusion to Antony Scoloker's* " Diaphnntas ; | 

• Scoloker may however have seen this Sonnet of Shakespeare's, they J 
appew to linve hceii friends, and he sU les hiin '■ I'rieniilj Shnkeepeare." 
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rthe Passions of Love," edit. 1604, stauza 3. The cou- 
eit of tho Sonnet itself arose in the concluding couplet 
f the last ; but, as obsei-ved, it stands in contrast to the 
rection of loving verse to the friend, Sonnet8l23, 124. 

Sonnet 152. — He continues his own beti-ayal, and 

irges hers. The mistress having said she also loves the 

, they are thus mutually in fault, both have now newly 

protested love (she hi the 145th, he in the 149th). He 

lovingly rebukes her, and as in the 36th and 117th he 

flings the gi'eatest disgrace upon himself, so he does with 

equal truth upon the present occasion. He exclaims : — 

Thou knowest that in loving thee I am foi-swom (having 

pi-omiacd to love only the fiiend), but thou ai't twiee foi-- 

swom, to me, love swearing (the two fiienda being but one, 

L she has protested her love for the poet alone, yet given it 

1 the fiiend) ; he demands why he accuses her of breaking 

wo oaths, when he breaks twenty. He is perjm-ed most, 

Ksinc^e all he has said in her piiuse in the interim of peaceful 

bve proves to her dispraise, and all the honest faith he had 

Kn her is gone ; for he has sworn she was not unloving, in- 

Iconstant, or ill-eoloured, and to give her brightness he 

Kive light to his own blindness, or made his eyes sweai' 

Vagainst the object of their visioiL Because (he says) I 

■liave sworn thee fair (Sonnet 127) I am most perjured to 

f swear in the face of truth so foul a he.* She is then 

I proved l>oth fidse without and within, aud the iiim and 

lend of the satii'e fulfilled ;. and as in the 35th the poet 

f excused his friend's sins more than his sins were, sii the 

' He lliiiH tiiinliy ]>l'tltt^sU t)ial kIw noa not fuirer Uiun the fitir, lint 
I tiUu'kt-r lliiw llie black. 
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sins of tlie mistress are blamed more than her sins were ;,] 
and as she deserves the severest indignation of the poet'a 
Muse, she is not to be entu-ely forgiven. She has nowl 
received her final denunciation, which, however, bearal 
love in itself. In the two concluding Sonnets the poeK 
pleads that his having left her arose from excess of love^J 
which was also the plea he made to the friend for leavingB 
him ; and as on his return and renewal of the Sonnets Mam 
love for the friend had increaaed,so also his love for the mis-^ 
tress must needs have increased. So now we have witnessed I 
that the poet's computation of loss and gain, summed up in 
Sonnet 42, was in vain, for the mistress has won the friend 
from the Muse, and the poet has not gained her love, . 
though the Muse despairingly claimed the friend, and thai 
poet the mistress, and the fiiend and mistress each other, J 
As the poet began Sonnet 127 by praising her moum-1 
ing eyes, and claiming her as bis own, he now ends with'l 
the like claim and the Hke praise. 

Sonnet 153. — The poet ends the series with an allusion J 
to Cupid, and offers the highest praise to the mistresa. J 
This was evidently written about the time of the 1 1 8th and 1 
1 19th to the friend ; and the poet, as observed, now excuses i 
hia having left the mistress on account of h's seeking a cure 
for his mad loving. In this and the following Sonnet 
he sports with a conceit in which he refers to his 
present mad state and to the absence of the past ; and aa 
he has told the friend in the above denoted Sonnets that 
he left him being replete with his sweet love, and 
" sickened to shun sickness," in like manner be excused 
his absence to the mistress, and left lier to get cured of 
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lis mad loving fever.* In doing this, he relates a poetic 
origin of the Bath waters. He is led to do so by 

I assuming that he sought these waters as a cure for his 
" stninge malady," i. e., excess of love. So hither he 
hied, " a sad, distempered guest." But at these efficacious 
•waters he " found no cure," The only bath, he flatters 
her, that woidd cure him is her .tearfiil eyes. 
It is worthy of remark that though the city of Bath is 
not directly named, the allusions may be to it, as the most 
famous of waters. The Romans termed them " the waters 
of the sun," and there erected altars to Diana. But 
from the following, Shakespeare may equally allude to the' 

■wells of Buxton. 
J. Jones dedicated his " Bathes of Batlies Ayde " to 
Henry, Earl of Pembroke. This work Shakespeare ap- 
pears to have perused. The author enters into a long 
discussion upon the properties of the waters and the cause 
of their heat. Upon the latter subject no definite conclu- 
sion is arrived at. In his description he uses the term 
"valley fountains." Jones further sap, " The well springs 
be situated in a valley, hanl by a runniog Ijrook." This 
Sonnet denotes the same situation. He adds " and those 
very excellent and beneficial for divers distemperatures, 
griefs, and sicknesses." Bath is also i-eferred to by 
numerous contemporaiy writers as being a place of 
fashionable resort. He makes allusion to Cupid on 
account of the mystery of Ida own enduring love, thus 
imputing the blame of his loving to the god of love ; the 
bath being heated by the torch of love, has added love to 
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1 left liim, uud he without 
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hia already love inflamad heart, the trial upon his heart 
having proved far too effectual. 

Sonnet 154. — This is a variation of the last,* and 
possibly the last Sonnet that Shakespeare ever wrote ; , 
and, like Cupid, who laid by hia brand, he laid by hia 
pen — the pen of love. The argument ends by the poet 
claiming the mistress as his own, and protesting his love 
for her without mentioning the friend, even as the poem 
to the fi-itnd ends by his claiming him without mention | 
of the misti-ess. He has now ended his poem as he com- 
menced it, by extolling her moumfulness, and her lover's 
only cure for his complaint is, that he may be submerged 
in her tearful eyes, a bath which also increases his love . 
for her, on account of her sorrow for her fault ; and 
though his Muse will not forgive her, he does so, and ] 
will claim her love. 

Thus, by the magic of verse, the poet has celebrated ] 
the mystical marriage of his Muse, and i.Irawn all love to ( 
himself ; defied time, and that iconoclast death, the I 
destroyer of Kving images ; erected a time-defying monu- 
ment to his friend, and rendered himself immortal ; and I 
though the friend was permitted to become forgotten, 
partly owing to the poet dying within seven years of the I 
puhHeation of these poems, but more especially by the ] 
poet's glory becoming a few years later eclipsed by the I 
cloud of envious rivahy, insomuch, that we are told by a I 
poet of the period, that 

*' ShakeBpeare no glory was allowed. 
His eun quite Bimt beneath a cloud," 

* In the first the relation is equally divided, this ia chiefly concerning 
the cold fruitless votary of Diana. This singular repetition may also mark 
a distinctive ending. 
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r^mmg to the works of Jonsou and Beaumont and 
Fletcher taking the place of Shakespeare's ; and as tte 
mystical Sonnets were understood but by a few during 
the life-time of the friends, and less so after tbeir deaths, 
and as the poet's sun had set, though in glory, to rise 

i again with still greater splendour, yet, consequent upon 
this setting, a shade was east over his memory, and his 
Sonnets were permitted to sink into oblivion, though both 
the poet and the patron, and other far-seers foresaw, that 
though the age in which they lived slighted the mystic 
memorial of their friendship, that the time would come 
when both poet and patron would receive by the Sonnets 

I both honour and glory. 
That the Mend would live in them the poet was 
assured, on account of the description given of him and 
his initials in the dedication, even if the allusions to the 
rival poets did not discover him ; and on the part of the 
patron, by his having tie poet's collected plays dedicated 
to him, seven years after the poet's death, as the work of his 
servant Shakespeare, whom he had prosecuted while living 
with so much favom-, which at once connects him with 
the Sonnets as the poet's esalted patron and loving friend. 
.A nd was not the marriage of Herbert to the Muse a theme 
■worthy of cm: great poet, apart from the sacred wetUock 
of friendship, which rite and ceremony, the most lovely 
and most loving Muae has so divinely and exquisit-ely 
celebrated. 
Thus the whole of this confession of sins, the crimes, 
stains, and blots, prove, when divested of allegory, in the 
words by which the Comedy is known, in which Herbert 
is personified, to be but " Much Ado about Nothing ;" 
M 2 
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but the object of both the patrou and the poet was accom- ■ 
plished in this satire upon mistress sonnetting, and to one 
poet's mistress evidently especial alluBion is made, for 
whoever will glance at the life of the lady Rich, the Stella 
whom Sidney somietted so divinely, wiU discover that she 
was just such a woman as is here described. King James J 
designated her " a fair woman, with a black soul." At this j 
famous fraU married woman, Shakespeai'e, in all proha- ' 
bility, chiefly levels his aUegorieal satire.* Who the lady 
was oiu" poet addressed I have not been able to discover, , 
but from vai'ious hints I conjecture she was a star of the i 
Court of Elizabeth, whom Shakespeare admired for her , 
wit and beauty ; and upon Herbert becoming her lover, as 
shown, it was arranged between them, Shakespeare should 
picture allegorically their love as a satire upon mistress 
sonnetting, probably out of spite to the lady Rich, both upwi 
the part of the lady whom Herl>ert loved.t and upon the 
young lord's, who may have had some family reason for 
this, for we know not what offence this scandalous woman 



* It is reconkd that in the years 1599-1600, Lady Kieh was more oloflely j 
attached to Uotmtjoj than to her husband. Herbert's aTersion to marriage 
might have arisen from the example he had witnesBed in Siilney'H mistreas ; 
she presented a totally opposite piutnre to Herbert, to that which she had 
some years previously to Sidney, both as regards her beauty and virtues. 
HerbCTt being a melancholy young man, devoted more to the Muses 
than MistreflSBS, upon hia becoming a friend of Shakespeare, ft' 
with his notions of the absarttitj- of the Sonneteers, each extolling the 
object of his own choice as the most hcAUtiful though she were the moet i 
deformed, as supremely virtuous though she were extremely immoral, aaid 
each loudly pruolaiming the immortality of tbeir goddesses ; seeing this 
Herbert instigated Shakespeare, who readily complied, to make sport of J 
them, and desired him to direct the allusions chiefly to Lady Rich, the Stella , 
of Sidney's song. The reader has seen how Shakespeare eiTected this, and 
how Herbert snggeatod and delighted in the satire. 

t She must unquestionalily have been aa great a wit, as volatile!, i 
strong minded ai ~ 
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gave to the Pembrokes, through the dishonour she brought 
upon her sex, upon the Court, and upon the noble Sidney, 
he having prostituted his pen in sonnetting her. 

I find mention of her as the evil angel of Sidney in 
the poems of Ann Bradstreet, the daughter of T. Dudley, 
Esq. She wrote some of her poems in America, and is 
styled the tenth Muse, lately sprung up there. In her 
Elegy upon Sir Philip Sidney, written in 1638, she 
severely censures that blazing star of the Elizabethian 
constellation as having been of ill omen. 

After a long panegyric upon Sidney, she says of 
"illustrious Stella''— 

" I fear thou wert a comet, did portend, 
Such prince as he, his race should shortly end ; 
If such stars as these, such presagers be, 
I wish no more such blazes we may see ;1 
But thou art gone, such meteors never last, 
And as thy beauty, so thy name would waste ; 
But that it is record by Philip's hand, 
That such an omen once was in our land." 

Our poetess does not omit to state that however adul- 
terate other^ love may have been, his was pure. She con- 
cludes with an eulogy on Sidney, and ends the elegy 
with these lines — 

" So Sidney's fame I leave to England's roUs, 
His bones do lie interred in stately ^Pauls." 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 

TO THE DOUBLE POEM, CONSISTmO OF ONE HUNDBED | 

AND TWENTY-SIS SONNETS. 



The following notea are extracted irom a lai^e aeriea J 
which I had collected to illustrate every Sonnet. 1 1 
have inserted only those I thought of most interest to ] 
general readers, aa illustrating the theme. 

The booksellers who were to sell Shakespeare's Sonnets 
had their names and addresses placed at the bottom of 
the title-page. Eld printed them, Aspley and Wright 
sold them, and Thorpe paid the expenses of typography. 
W. Aspley, in 1623, was one of the four printers of the 
first folio. J 

THE DEDICATION. | 

" ShakeBpeare's SonaetB, author's edition, with an inscripUonal dediea- 
tion, at Althorpe, in Lord Spenser'B library, ia a very fine copy, inscribed 
" To my very kind friend," which may or may not he a presentation copy 
iirom Shakespeare himself." — Lownde^ Biblio. Mart., 1S63. 
" Begetare : aa a father, genitor," — Promptori-um PanmloTum. 
" Like the father that begets them." — 1 Hmry IV, 
The title-page of the second edition runs thus :- 
" Poems written by Wil. Shakespeare, Gent., London < 
by T. Cotes for John Benson, 1640." Thos. Cotes, iai 
1632, was the printer of the second foHo for Robert! 
Allot. Every right leaf of the volume has " Shakespeai-e's "I 
name at the top, and every left, the word " Sonnets." 
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SONNET 1. 

Lvne 1. 
" Dau. No, faith ! how mean you with encrease, Sir John ? 
Daw. Why, with encrease is when I court her for the common cause of 
mankind. 

Daw. Then this is a ballad of procreation. 

Clbib. a madrigal of procreation ; you mistake."— Jiotwon'* EpiccBne, 

Line 2. 
" The rose and expectancy of the fair state." — Hamlet 



SONNET 2. 

Line 1. 

'* These forty winters have I married been.** — Sidneys Arcadia, 

Lines 10, 11, 12. 

" Looking on the lines 
Of my boy's face, methought I did recoil 
Twenty-three years.** — Winiefi^s TaU. 



SONNET 4. 
Lines 3, 4. 
*' Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddes, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use.*' — Measure for Measure, 

Lvnes 7, 8. 
" Beauty is nature's coin ; must not be hoarded, 
But must be current." — Comus, 



SONNET 6. 

Lines 9 to 14. 
" But earthlier happy is the rose distilled 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn. 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness." 

Mid»wmm&r Nighfs Dream. 

Line 14. 
*' Leese " is an old word for loose. Dogberry, stumbling over this word 
when he intends to say " leases,* stupidly says " leeses." The joke is spoilt 
by being printed "losses", he was an householder. 



SONNET 7. 

Lines I to 6. 
<< Eros, turn from me, then, that noble countenance 
Wherein the worship of the whole world lies." 

Antony and Cleopatra, 
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Ltika 12, 13. 
" Men ehut their doora against a aolting ai 



" I can aing 
And speak to him in many aorta of mneic, 
That wiU aUow me, very worth his service ."—rw;^ Night. 
" It is the tune Burely of Sonneta, they are all the choice j 
Poets do keep them as a charming thing." 

Scohkefi Diaphantaa, 1604. 
Lines 1 to 10. 
" My untuned, stringed verse do thou excuse." 

B. Ohealer's Lov^s M<wtyr, 1601. 
Lvne» 12 osnj 13. 
" Better muaie ne'er was known 
Than a quire of henrtB ia ona" 

jB«[«monfs Knight of (he Buminrf Pestle. 



SONNET e. 
Lines 13 and 14. 

" Immortal he preserved, 
If thus thou murder thy posterity ; 
Thy very being thou hast not deserved.''— SmJtwj's Arcadia- 



SONNET 10. 
Lin^s 1 to 4. 
"The young courtier William Herbert is exceedingly beloved of all 
men"— "he greatly wants adrioe." Again, " My lord Herbert ia very welL 
I don't find any diapoaition at all in thia gallant young Lord to marry." 
" He ia alao vety well beloved here of all, especially by 200 and 40 who 
protest in all places they love him." "My Lord Herbert ia not come up 
according to hia appointment, and writes unto ma ; but if it be possible he 
will be here before Chriatmas or New Tear's day. There paaaea moat kind 
letters between him and 40 auch, as are shown to 1500 (the Queen), and 
I find 40 moat Trilling to do him any Bervice." 

Extracts from Letters of So!i»rt JVhite to Sir Hobert Sydney, 16B9. 
" It ia certain 1 am loved of all ladies, only yon eiceptod ; and I would I 
could find it ia my heart, that I had not a hard heart, for truly 1 love none," 
"The world must be peopled. When I said I would die a bachelor, I 
did not think that I should live till I were married." 

much Ado aboiit Nothing. 
Lines 7, 8. 
" hister seek witliin thyself to flourish, 
Thy house by thee miint live or else be gone." 

Sidnej/'s Arcadia. 
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SONNET 11. 

Line 1. 
" I grow and wither both together.'* — George Whither , cetat 21, 1611. 

Lines 7, 8. 

" But this I am sure, quoth Condon, if all maidens were of her mind, the 
world would grow to a mad fray, for then would be such store of wooing 
and little wedding." — Lodgers Bosalynde, 

Lines 9, 10. 
" Sir, I know you not, but that you live an injury to nature.'* 

Fletcher's Pilgrim, 

Lines 13, 14. 

" Yet, put it by, lest thou dear Lord, Narcissus 
Like, should dote upon thyseK, and die, and rob 
The world of nature's copy, that she works 
Forms by." — Massinger's Fatal Dowry, 



SONNET 13. 
Lines 1, 2. 

" Thou art not thyself, 
For thou existed on many a thousand grains, 
That issue out of dust" — Meamrefor Measv/re, 



SONNET 15. 

LineS, 

*' All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players." — As You Like it. 

Lines 3, 4. 
" But, you powers 
That give heaven countless eyes to view men's acts." — Pericles, 

Line 11. 

'^ Nature and sickness 
Debate it at their leisure."— -4 W« WeU that Ends Well 

Line 12. 
<* Hath dimmed your infant mom to aged night." — King Richard IIL 



SONNET 16. 
Line 9. 

<< For though his line of life went soon about, 
The life yet of his lines shall never out" 

Hugh HolUmd on Shakespeare, 
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"With hia sweet skill my ekilleas yoath. he drew." — Sidney's Arcadia. 



SONNET 17. 

Linet 1 to 12. 
*' Some misbelieving and profane in love. 
When I do speuk of miracles by thee, 
May aay thou art flattered by me." — Drayton's Sojmelt. 

SONNET la 
LinMi 1 arul 2. 
" And she is fair too, ie she not, 
Ab a fair day in summer, wondrous fair." — PsricUs. 



SONNET 19. 

" If there may be a perpetual youth bestowed on man, I am that soul 
shall win it— JWefcr'j Owem o/ Coriiilh. 

SONNET 20. 

"A youth HO sweet of face. 
That many thought him of the female raae"—Marhvx. 

"Our general himaelf makes a mistress of him— out general is cut i 
the middle, and but one half of what lie was yesterday, for lie other hat 
half, by the entreaty and grant of the whole table."— Cono ion iw. 
Almanz. The man who dares like yon in fields appear. 

And meet my awotd shall be my mistress here. 
D'Aroos. I shall be glad by which ere means I can. 

To get the friendship of bo brave a man." — Dryden. 

"Nevertheless, however, they are restrained to their several eimilitndes, I 

it is certmn that all of them desire no form or figure so much as the likeness | 

of a man, and do think themselves in heaven, when they are infeaat ia that I 

hue,"— 0/ titc Naids and Nerddts, Nash's Pierce PenniUti. 

" But if in living colours and bright hue. 

Thyself thou covet to see pictured, 

Who can do it ? — lively or more true, 

Than that sweet veree with nectar sprinkled. ."—Fairy Qw: 

Line 10, 

" For still 
Nature did dote on him (her Bellamour 
Or masterpiece) the wonder of her skill." 
Th€ Musics Tearefor Henry, Prince of Wcdes, J. Daviee, 1613. 
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SONNET 21. 

Fletoher in the following passage in the "Woman Hater" 
(1 608) has an allusion to the miatreisa-soimetteera Gonda- 
' riu8 exclaims — " The women of this age (if there be any 
degree of comparison amongst their sex) are worse than 
those of former times, for I have read of women of that 
truth and constancy, that were they now livingj I would 
endure to see them ; but I fear the writers of the time 
belied them, for how familiar a thing is it with the poets 
of our age to extol theii' whores (which they call mis- 
tresses) with heavenly praises ; but I thank their furies 
and crazed brains beyond belief. Nay, how many that 
would fain seem serious, have dedicated works to ladies 
toothless, hollow-eyed, their hair shedding, purple faced, 
their nails apparently coming off, and the bridges of their 
noses broken down, and have called them the choice 
handy words of nature, the patterns of perfection, and the 
wonderment of women." It will be seen fi'om tliis alone 
the opinion the wits of the day would have upon Shake- 
peare's Somiets to his friend ; they could well participate 
in the poet's object 

I have discovered that the lady whom Drayton ad- 
dressed bore the initials L. S. (query, a Sidney t). I gain 
my knowledge of this from the circumstance, that among 
the Dedicatory Poems by Drayton, which are prefixed to 
his collected works in Chalmer's collection, one is thus 
headed : — " To the lady L. S.," beginning with the words, 
" Blight star of beauty." In the " Ideas " it stands the 
4th. There are many improvements in the one sti titled. 
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" Women who do paint themselves to seem lieautiM do clean deface the 
image of their Ci'ealor." — Meria Wifs Commonwealth, 1508. 
LvM 2. 

" Though thou Tfinteat thy iace with painting, in vain slialt thou make i 
thyself tiiir ; thy lovers will despise tliee." — Jereniiah. 

The 9th line of this Sonnet contains the poet's motto, | 

" TiTie in Love." His seal, preserved at Stratford, bears I 

the initials " W. S," entwined with the true lovers' 

knot. 

Lina 13, 14. 
" Well not coimaend what we intend not to sell." — Troilus and Cressidit. 



SONNET 23. 

" Make haste, the hour of death is expiate." — Sichttrd III. 
Lines 5 to 12. 
" His heart in me keeps nie, and him in me ; 
M.J heart in him his thoughts and senses guide ; 
He loves my henrt, for once it was his own ; 
111 cherish his because in me it bides."— jSir P. Sidney. 
Lines 11 to 14. 
" My heart I gave thee, not to do it pain, 
But to praBerve it to thee was taken. 
I served thee, not that I should be forsaken. 
But tbat I should receive reward again." — SifT, Wyatt, 1552. 



SONNET 23. 
Lines 1 to 4. 
" Like a dull actor, now 
" I have foTgat my part, and I am out, 
Even to a full disgrace." — C'oriolanus. 
Line 4. 
" Weakens you are, dare you with your strength fight, 
Because your weakness weakens all your might ?" 

Sidnej;'* Arcadia. 
Lirteg 5 to 9. 
" My lord will go away to-night ; 
A veiy serious business calls on him, 
The prerogative and rite of love, 
Which, as your due time claims, he doth acknowledge, 
But puts it off by a compeiled restraint.'' 

All's IVeil that Bntk WeU. 
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Line 12. 

" My tongue is the pen of a reader writer "—P«afo?M. 

Lines 9 to 14. 

** My looks shall be love, and wit's record-books, 
Wherein she still may read what I conceive 
Of her sweet words, and what replies I give." 

Sonnet by J. Davies, 



SONNET 24. 

Lines 1 to 12. 

** Love in my heart thy heavenly shape doth paint ; 
Thine eye the glass wherein I behold my heart. 
Thine eye the window through the which mine eye 
May see my heart, and thee thyself espy." — Constables Diana, 



SONNET 25. 

Line 4. 

" Love sought is good, but given unsought is better." — Twelfth Night, 

Lines b to 8. 

The lowly flower we call the marigold is not that 
which Shakespeare meant. The flower he describes is 
the sunflower, which was formerly called the Mary Gold. 
So in Greene's " Farewell to FoUy :''—" The nature of 
this herb, Lady Frances, which we call the Mary Gold, is 
called by the Latinists Sol Sequiam/' 

" you, thrice famoused for rarity !" — N. Deeble on John Davies, 160S. 



SONNET 28. 
Line 1. 
" A laboured line is too busy for my brain. 
That is well nigh distracted with much thought." 

Sonnet by J. Davies. 

Lvne 9. 
" Thou standest in the rising sun. 
And in the setting thou art fair." — In Memoriam, 

Line 12. 

<' 1 saw the wench that twirred and twinkled at thee." 

Fletcher^ Women Pleased, 
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Belarius (of the princes) :- 

" They are worthy 
To inlay heaven with stars." — Cymbeline, 



SONNET 29. 

Lines 1, 2. 
" You do surely but bar the door upon your own liberty if you deny 
your griefe to your friend." — Hamlet 

Line 3. 
" Witness my throat made hoarse with thundering cries." 

Sonnet in Poetical Rhapsody^ 1602. 



SONNET 30. 
Line 1. 
" I and my bosom must debate awhile, 
And then I would no other company." — Henry V. 

Line 3. 
" You draw my spirits from me 
With new lamenting ancient oversights.* 

Henry IV., Pa/rt 2. 
Line 8. 

"And cursed man 
Shall ne'er more renew his vanished face." 

Byrom's Tragedy by Chapman, 1608. 
Line 12. 
" Which I will be ever to pay, and yet pay still." — CymJbeline, 



SONNET 31. 

Lines 9, 10. 

*• Since I their altar, you empatron me." — Lover^s Complaint. 

Lines 13, 14. 
" True and perfect friendship is to make one heart and mind of many 
hearts and bodies." — Mere's Wi€s Commonwealth. 



SOl^ET 32. 
Lin£s 1, 2. 
" Be absolute for life or death ; either death or life 
Shall thereby be the sweeter." — Measure for Measure. 

Line 4. 
" It is the witness still of excellency 
To put a strange face on his own perfection." 

AlVs Well that Ends Well. 
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Line& 4, 5, 13, 14. 
* But weak and lowly are these tim'd lays, 
If for such favour they have worthless striven : 
Since love their cause was, be that love forgiven." 

Dedication by W, Brown to Lord Pembroke. 
Line 14. 
** No style is held for base where love well named is." — Sidney's Arcadia, 

SONNET 3a 
Lines 1 to 14. 
" But in this clear and brightsome day 
I see a black suspicious cloud appear 
That will encounter with our glorious sun ; 
I mean those powers which the queen hath got in France 
Are landed, and mean once more to menace us." 

Second Part of the original King Henry the Sixth, 
Line 12. 
" Behold the clouds which have eclipsed my sun."— Drayton. 

Lin£ 12. 
" Clouds, when they intercept our sight. 
Deprive us of celestial light ; 
Let me proclaim it then aloud 
That every woman is a cloud." — Stdft. 

SONNET 34 
Lines 1, 2. 
" Eke Romeus, when he saw his long desyred sight, 
His mourning cloke of mone put oflf." - Old Poem, 

Line 3. 
" In my way" ; query, " on my way." 

Line 6. 
" Witness the showers which still fall from mine eyes. 
And breast with sighs like stormy winds near rived." 

Sonnet in Poetical Rhapsody, 1602. 

Lines I to 14. 
" Alas ! my lord, it is your shine must comfort us. 
Alas ! I shine in tears like the sun in ApriL" — Toumeir, 

SONNET 36. 

Line 9. 

" Receive the incense which I offer here." — Drayton, Sonnet 64. 

Lines 9 to 14 
** Theod. What ! my Varannes, will you be so cruel 
As not to see my bride before you go ? 
Or are you angry at your rival's charms, 
Who has already ravished half my heart. 
Which once was all your own 1" — Le^s Theodosius. 
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SONNET 36. 

Ziinea 1 to 4. 

"My BtarB shine darkly over me; the malignity of my fate m^ht 
perhaps diatempet yours ; therefore I shall crave of you your leave that I 
may bear my evils alone ; it were a nad reoompease to lay any of them on 
you." — Twelfth Niyhl. 

Linss 11, 13. 
The Earl of Pembroke was well reputed for being con- 
stant in his patronage and friendship, not weighing dif- 
ferences of state. Among the poems of George Whithers, 
of which there were two editions, there is an epigram to 
William Earl of Pembroke. The first edition, 1611, has 
a line which stands thus : — 

" Thou whom respect of kin makes not unjust," 
In the edition of 1613, it is altered to : — 

" Thou whom no private ends cim make unjust." 

Dr. Chalmers has shown that, as Lord Chamberlain, 
he endeavoured, upon the publication of Shakespeare's 
plays, seven years after the death of the poet, to pro- 
tect his writings from surreptitious publication, and tried 
to transmit the poet's fame to eternal date. Thus Shake- 
speare had no real cause to fear he would desert him . 



SONNET 37. 

" You have confirmed me. Who woTild love n woman 
That might enjoy in such a man a friend I" 

Massiuger'i Fatal Dowry. 
Line 7. 
" Ctesar'B hetter parts 
Shall be crowned in Brutus."— /u/itM Gmgar. 



SONNET 39. 

iijlM I to 4. 

Eip ought to reaemlile the. love between man and wife — thai la, ] 
two bodies to be made one will and affection."— Mow's WiPt 



<t 
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Jji/rus 1 to 4 
'< Sith God, and king, and your mind's sympathy, 
Hath made you two an undivided one.** 

John Davies to Lord Ph, Herbert and 
Sir James Hates, Knt, 

To praise thee, being what I am to thee, 
Were (in effect) to dispraise thee and me ; 
For who doth praise himself deserves dispraise ; 
Thou art myself, then thee I may not praise." 

R, Davies to his brother^ John Davies. 

Lines 13, 14. 
'^ Our separation so abides and flies 
That thou, residing here, go'st yet with me. 
And I, hence fleeting, yet remain with thee.'* 

Antony and Cleopatra. 
Lines 13, 14. 
"To A Friend. 
What though our absent hands may not enfold 
Real embraces, yet we firmly hold 
Each other in possession." — Sonnet by Lord Pembroke. 



ti 



SONNET 40. 

Line 1. 

" My love without retention, or restraint. 

All his in dedication." — Twelfth Night. 

Lines 1 to 10. 

" Either was the other's mine." 

**^ Property was thus appalled 
That the self was not the same." 

Shakespeare, The Phcmix and Turtle, 1601. 



SONNET 42. 

Lines 1 to 12. 

" Her love to both, 
And each to other, and all loves to both. 
Draw after her ; pardon what I have spoke. 
For 'tis a studied, not a present thought, 
By duty ruminated." — Antony and Cleopatra. 

Lines 1 to 14. 
" Oli. Twas never merry world, 

Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment. 
You are servant to the Count Orsino, youth ? 
Viol. And he is yours, and his must needs be yours ; 
Your servant's servant is your servant, madam." 

Twelfth Night. 

N 
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SONNET 44. 
Lines 13, 14. 
" Distempered messengers of wit, 
Badges of bitterness.'* — MtLch Ado about Nothing. 



SONNET 45. 
Lines I ^o 12. 
" Love is, and was, my lord and king, 
And in his presence I attend. 
To hear the tidings of my friend. 
Which every hour his couriers bring." — In Memoriami, 



SONNET 46. 

Lines 5 to 12. 
" The matter is grown to an issue ; there must be a jury impanelled, and 
I would desire and entreat you to be one of the guests.''— Greeene's Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier, 1597. 

Li/nes 5 to 14. 
" My eyes should surfeit by my heart's content." 

Lines prefatory to Greene's Arcadia, 1589. 



SONNET 48. 

Line 8. 
" The rising sun night's vulgar lights destroys." — Walter, 

Line 14. 
"Rich preys make true men thieves." — Venus and Adonis, 



SONNET 49. 

Line 14. 
" For he himself is subject to his hirth." —Hamlet 



SONNET 51. 

Lines I to 8. 
'* Imo. O for a horce with wings." — Cymbeline. 



SONNET 52. 

Line 8. 
" But her hand my muse captain holds." — Daties' Sonnets, 
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SONNET 63. 
Lines I to 6, 

** I will think thy pictures be 
(Image like of saints' perfection) poorly counterfeiting thee/' 

Sir P. Sidneys Sonnets. 
Line 8. 

" And antique praises unto present persons fit" — Fairy Queen, 

" His native hue is a lily white, 
Youthful and blithe, if suited in a rosy tire/' — Phineas Fletcher. 



SONNET 64. 

This Sonnet has been imitated by Henry Peacham in 
the " Minerva Britannia/' 1612, p. 100. 



SONNET 55. 

" Concerning the Honour op Books. 

" Since honour &om the honourer proceeds, 
How well do they deserve that memory 
And leave in booKs for all posteritieo- v- 
The names of worthies, and their vertuous deeds 
When all their glory else, like water weeds 
Without their element, presently dies, 
And all their greatness quite foigotten lies ; 
And when, and how they flourisn't no man heeds. 
How poor remembrances, are statues, tombs. 
And other monuments that men erect 
To Princes, which remain in closed rooms 
Where but a few behold them ; in respect 
Of books, that to the universal eye 
Show how they liv'd, the other where they lie. 

A Sonnet attributed to Shakespeare, prefixed to the 
second edition of Florio's translation of Montaigne's 
Essays 1613. 

Lines 13, 14. 

Shakespeare, during absence, appears to have written 
about the year 1600 according to Sir William Dugdale, 
an epitaph for the monument of Sir Thomas Stanley, 
Knight, which was erected in Tong Church, Salop. One 
half of the double epitaph is as follows : — 

" Not monumental stone preserves our fame, 
Nor sky-aspiring pyramids our name. 
The memory of him for whom this stands 
ShaU outlive marble and defiEtcers' hand : 
When all to time's consumption shaU be given, 
Stanley, for whom this stands, shall stand in heaven." 

ir 3 
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Lines 13, 14. 
" That when at the last great assize 
All women shall together rise, 
Men straight shall cast their eyes on thee. 
And know at first that thou art she." — Cowley. 



SONNET 66. 

Lines 5, 6. 
" My hungry eyes, though greedy, covetise 
Still to behold the object of their pain.'' — Spenser's Sonnets, 



SONNET 57. 
Lines 6 to 9. 

From the Dedication of the Collected Works of Shake- 
speare to the Lords, William, Earl of Pembroke, and 
Philip, Earl of Montgomery, folio, 1 623 :— 

" But since your L. L. have been pleased to think these trifles something 
heretofore, and have prosecuted both them, and their Author living, with as 
much favour, we hope that (they outliving him, and he not having 
the fate, common with some, to be executor to his own writings) 
you wiU use the like indulgence toward them, you have done unto their 
parent." 

SONNET 58. 
Lines 11, 12. 
" I have given over ; I will speak no more ; 
Do what you will ; your wisdom be your guide.'' 

King Henry IV,, Part 2. 



SONNET 59. 

Line 14. " 
" Make kings his subjects by exchanging verse." 

/. M. S, on Shakespeare, 1632. 



SONNET 60. 

Line 5. 

** His youth in flood." — TroUus and Gressida, 

Lines 13, 14. 
" Strong as a tower, in hope I say, Amen." — Richard II. 



SONNET 64 

Line 1. 
" Young years, conceiving, bring forth many years." 

Dames to Lord Herbert. 



i 
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Lines 1 to 14. 
'* God ! that one miglit read the book of fate, 
And see the revolution of the times 
Make mounttdns level, and the continent, 
Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
Into the sea ; and, other times, to see 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips, llow chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors ! Oh I if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through. 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die." 

Second Part King Henry IV, 



SONNET 65. 
Lines 9, 10. 

" Merely thou art death's fool ; 
For him thou labourest by thy flight to shun, 
And yet thou runn'st towards him still." 

Meeuurefor Measfwre. 

SONNET 66. 
Lines 1 to 12. 
" The time is out of joint ; cursed spite \ 
That ever I was bom to set it right" — Ha/mM^ 

^ Thou whom respect of kin makes not unjust^ 
True noble spirit, free from hate or guile, 
Thou whom thy prince hath, for thy care and trust, 
Plac't for to keep the entrance of this isle : 
See here th' abuses of these wicked times ; 
I have exposed them open to thy view, 
Thy judgment is not blinded with like crimes, 
And therefore may'st perceive that all is true. 
Take it ; though I seem a stranger, yet I know thee, 
And for thy virtues, Pembroke, this I owe thee." 

0, JFithert^ Dedicatim of *' Ahises Whipt cmd Stript,"* 1611. 

" Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg." — Hamlet, 

^* Did I brand the times, 
And myself most, in some self-boasting rhymes. 
Then why this fire ?" — Ben Jonson^s Execration tipon Vulcan, 



SONNET 67. 
Lines 1 to 10* 
" Now, get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch 
thick, to this favour she must come,"— Homfoe. 
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SONNET 68. 
Lines 5 to 12. 
" Thatch your poor thin roofs 
" With burdens of the dead.'' — Timon of Athens, 



SONNET 70. 

Line 8. 
'* Your youth, 
And the pure blood which peeps so purely throught it, 
Do plainly give you out an unstained shepherd.'' — Winters Tale. 

Lin^ 1 to 10. 
" Nor could the age have missed thee in this strife 
Of vice and virtue." 

" Whose life even those who envy it must praise, 
Thou art so reverenced." 

" But thou, whose nobless keeps one stature still, 
And one true posture though besieged with ilL" 
Extracts from Epigram by Jonson on William Earl of Pembroke, 1616. 

" It often happens that those are the best people whose characters have 
been most injured by slanderers ; as we usually find that to be the sweetest 
fruit which the birds have been pecking at." — Swift, 

Lines 1 to 12. 
" In the mom and liquid dew of youth. 
Contagious blastments are most imminent : 
Be wary then." — Hamlet. 



SONNET 71. 

Linss, 9, 10. 
'* Only compound me with forgotten dust ; 
Give that which gave thee life unto the worms." 

Henry IV., Part 2. 



SONNET 73. 
Lines 1 to 4. 
"A Paradox in Praise op a Painted Woman. 
But when old age their beauty hath in chase. 
And ploughs up furrows in their own smooth face ; 
Then they become forsaken, and do show 
Like stately abbies ruined long ago." — Lord Pembrolce^s Poems. 
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Line 7. 
" And by and by a cloud takes all away."— -Tk^) GentUmen of Verona, 

Lines 9 to 12. 
" He measured the flames of youth by his own dead cinders." 

Greenes Never too Late, o&c, 1616. 



SONNET 74. 
Lines 1, 2. 
'' Be absolute for death : either Hfe or death 
Shall thereby be the sweeter." — Measure for Measure, 

" This fell sergeant death, 
Is strict in his arrest." — Hamlet 

Line 11. 
** Death's dishonourable victory." — Henry IV,, part 1. 

Lines 1 to 12. 
^' Death makes no conquest of this conqueror, 
He how lives in fame though not in life." — Bidiard IIL 

Line 11. 
" On death, thy murderer, this revenge I take, 
I slight his terror and just question make : 
Which of us two the best procedure have. 
Mine to this wretched world, thine to the grave." 

Si/r J, Beaumont, 1615. 

Lines 1 to 10. 

"To A Friend. 
" Like to a hand which hath been used to play 
One lesson long, still turns the usual way : 
And waits not what the hearer bids it strike, 
But doth presume by custom, this will like." 

Lord Pembroke's Poems, 



SONNET 77. 

Line 2. 
**The clock upbraids me with the waste of time." — Twelfth Night. 

Lines, 7, 8. 
" The Pilot's glass 
Hath told the thievish minutes how they pass." — 

Alls Well that Ends Well, 



SONNET 78. 

Line 1. 

" Muses I oft invoke your holy aid." — Sidney*s Son/nets, 
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Line 3. 

" Every alien pen/' " a lean pen f this suggested the punning line in 

the 84th. 

Line 5. 

" Lo where she lies, 

Whose beauty made him speak that else was dumb."— Danwr« Sonnets. 

Lines 6, 7. 
" My mistress worth gave wings unto my muse." — Constable's Diana, 



SONNET 80. 

Line 15. 
" That ever I should call thee cast away." — Antony and Cleopatra. 



SONNET 81. 

Lines 5, 6. 

" When I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of." — Henry VIII. 

Lines 7, 8. 
" When I am dead, and rotten in the dust 
Thou 'gin to ]xve."— Bishop HaWs Satires, 1597. 

Lines 8 to 14. 
" Ensuing ages yet my rhymes shall cherish, 
Where I emtombed my better part shall save." 

Drayton^s Sonnets. 
Line 14. 

<< There is nothing liveth so in men's mouths as his name and his works/' 
ix., Homer's. — Montaigne^ s Essa/ys, 1603. 



SONNET 84. 

Lines 7, 8. 
" Would you praise Caesar, say Caesar, go no further." 

Antony a/nd Cleopatra. 

Limes 9, 10. 
^' We all know that the wretched Settle was the rival of the mighty 
Dryden, who for a time both feared and hated him ; and Shakespeare, who 
appears to have been modest by nature, may have been tongue-tied by some 
petty poet." — Chalmers. 



NOTES UPON SHAKESPEARE'S RIVALS, 

ILLUSTRATING SONNETS 78 TO 86. 



POETICAL WORKS AND DEDICATIONS KEFERRED 

TO BY SHAKESPEARE :— 

Davison's ** Poetical Khaspody/' Dedicated to Lord Herbert, 1602. 
Davies's " Mirum in Modum,'* do. do. 1602. 

Do. " Microcosmos,** Sonnets. do. do. 1603. 

Do. " Wits Pilgrimage," do. do. n. d.* 

Do. " Humours Heaven on Earth," 1609. 

In which are evident signs of Davies being offended with Shakespeare. 
Do. " Scourge of Folly," do. do. 1611. 

Do. " Scourge for Paper Persecutors,** printed with the 

« Scourge of FoUy," 1611. 

The later contains a Satire upon Shakespeare and Lord Herbert, of which 
notice has been given in Preliminary Observations, with Epigram 180 from 
the " Scourge of Folly." 

REFERENCE LINES TO THE ABOVE POEMS. 

SONNET 78. 
" And under thee their poesy disperse.*' — Dcmson, 

This Sonnet has reference to the following dedication, 
prefixed to the " Poetical Rhapsody/' 

" To the most Noble, Honorable, cmd Worthy Lord William Ea/rl of 
Pembroke f Lord Herbert of Cardiff, Mamdon, and Quentvn, 

'' Qreat Earl whose high and noble mind is higher. 
And noble than thy noble high desire : 
Whose outward shape though it most lovely be, 

* This volume is printed without date, but the poem referred to must have 
been written either in 1602 or 1603. T. Roe, also in the year 1603, in his 
^* Ideas,** gives an elaborate and favourable character of this Earl, for beauty, 
modesty, chivalry, talents, &c. 
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Doth in fair robes, a. fairer aoul attire ; 
Who rich in fading wealth in endleaa ti 
Of virtue, ralour, learning, richer art, 
Wliose present greatest men esteem hut part 
Of what hy line of future hopea thy measure ! 
Thou worthy son unto a peerless mother ! 
And nephew to great Sidney of i«nown. 
Who has deserved thy coronet, to crown 
With laurel crown ; a crown eieelling the other ; 
I consecrate these rhymes to thy great name, 
WTuoh if thou like they seek no other feme." 
Thi demted. admirer of ymir Lordskip'i mrttus, FTOaci* Dmmrm, (1602), 

From the Sonnet-like praise in the third line it seeni 
probable that Davison had either seen or heard of Shako- 
spcare's addresses. The Mend ia everywhere proved tol 
have been composed of all the amiable softnesses whiolij 
make a woman. 



SONNET 79. 
" He lends tiee virtue • • " 

* * Beauty doth he gyve."— Davison' 6 eUdicixUoii^M 



SONNET 82. 

" The dedicated words wliich writera use." — Baximn and Dawes's dedications. 
" Then art as fair in knowledge as in hue." — Davison andDaiAu'i dedicatioru. 



SONNET 83. 
" The barren tender of a poet's debt." — Davies't dedicated Sonnett: 
And the dedication of the "Minun in Modmn," 1602, inM 
whieh Davies divides his broken heart between hial 
patron and two other friends, and, as usual, evidences bM 
painfid endeavour to be highly conceited. It is 
the honour of ShakeHpeare's patron that though thi 
verbose rhymer aimed repeatedly at gaining the honour on 
his patronage, it was never granted him ; for Shake: 
as shown, blames hia friend merely for giving partudj 
countenance to his vain, conceited, petty contemporary^^ 
Davies, failing to gain the elder bi-other, is far mom suii 
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cessful in his attempt on the younger one, a man of a 
much lower standard of intellect. Davies, probably out 
of spite, dedicates a whole volume of Sonnets to him. 
The '* Mirum in Modum '^ above referred to was the first 
dedication Davies laid before Earl William. A s observed, 
with him he couples two of the EarFs friends ; they were 
also his own. This is the dedicatory address :- 

" To the most noble, judidious, and my beat beloved Lord William, Earle 
of Pembroke, the most honorable Sir Robert Sidney, Knight, and the light 
worshipful Edward Herbert, of Montgomery, Esqnire, my most honored and 
respected friends. 

" To subdivide souls indivisible 
(Being wholly in the whole, and in each part) 
For me were more than most impossible, 
Though I were Art itself, or more than Art. 
Yet must I make my soul a trinity, 
So to divide the same between you three ; 
For Understanding, Will, and Memory 
Makes his own soul, yet they three virtues be, 
The Understanding being first (for order so doth crave), 
And WiU (good-will) the second shall receive. 
Then Memory the last shall ever have. 
And as I part my soul, my book I part 
Betwixt you three that share my broken heart." 

" When others would give life and bring a tomb." — D&vies's dedicated Sonnets, 

'* Their lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poet* s can in praise devise." 

Davies's dedicated Poem, 



SONNET 84. 
*^ Lean penury within that pen doth dwell,'' i.^., Dames, 



SONNET 86. 

Davies's alluded to principally. Apply also to Sonnet 
83 the following from the " Microcosmos :'' — 

'^ To the Right Nohle^ amd no less Learned than Judicious^ Lord WHMam, 

Ea/rl of Pembroke, etc, 

** Dear Lord, if bo I could I would make known. 
How much I long to keep thee stiU alive. 
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These lin^ (though ehort), so long shall be thine ow 

Aa they have power vitahty to give. 
I conseerat* this mite of my devotion, 

To the rich treaHUry of thy dear fame, 
Which shall serve (though nought else worth) as a notion,'" 

For time t« sever thy fame from thy uame. 
William's sons, Boaof William, dreadedEarl 

Of Pembroke, mode by England's* dreadfnll'st king, 
Nephew to Sidney (rare worths, his richest pearl), 

That to thin land her richest iame did bring. 
These worthies worths are treasured in thee ; 

So, three in one, makes one aa dear as three. 

" To the some. 
" Within my soul I sensibly do feel, 

A motion, which my mind's attraction makes ; 
That is, to strike love's flint against truth's steel 

More hard to kindle thy love by the sparks : 
But if the fire comes not so finely forth, 

As may influence the tinder of thy love, 
The tender of my zeal shall be henceforth, 

Offered in flames, that to your grace shall move ; 
Which is their sphere, where they desire to rest, 

And resting there they will in glory shine, 
I am thine own by double interest ; 

Stth once I vowed myseK to tliee and thine ; 
0, then had I but single love of you, 

I should be double bound to W, 

Tour Honour's peeuliar John Davus. 

It was tlie custom, of this writer in his dedicated boots ' 
to pen an epistle to the person to whom he dedicated, 
which was for their eyes alone. One such volume is 
extant, with an elegantly written address to the Earl of 
Northumberland, in which he speaks of the difficulty he 
found in 1609, of obtaining license for publication. He 
was an amazing ealigraphi9t,+ which was almost his sole 

• Henry VIII. 

+ It is highly probable that Herbert had received lessons in writing from 
the celebrated master of the caligraphic art. Thia may account for tile 
apparent familiarity. Davics, in the same volume, in a poem, on the dealb ^ 
of Herbert's father, speaks of tlie Eavl having LiiPii hjs friend, " My fri«5 
did dis, and so would God miglit 1." 
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merit. He was writing-maater to Prince Henry and 
numerous great personages, which may account for the 
freedom of his pen with the nobility. As before 
observed in the pecuharity of language in Sonnet 84, 
there appears to be allusion to this capacity of the rival. 
Heath, the Epigrammatist, told Davies — 

" There's none were fitter than tliou to indite, 
If thou could pen an well an thou canst write." 

Such a written epiatle may have been sent with the 
volume of Lord Herbert, which, if extant, would pro- 
bably give more force to the Sonnet satires of Shakespeare. 
Tn the "Wit's Pilgrimage,"* he addresses AVilliam Earl 
of Pembroke as having but of late become Eai'l, "That 
now is," After alluding to his eyes, he says : — Look, 
liovA, with those sharp eyes of thine (though lately open ") 
&c., alluding to his having just succeeded to his fathe/a 
titles, and continues the poem of 50 lines to the same 
lord, to wliom he repeatedly appHes the epithet of 

aweet." Hai-ping upon the tiio he struck in the last, 

le says — 

" Fair featured sou!, well shapen giiriyht, in which subaisting be, 
Grace, goodness, glory ; three iu one, and one including three." 

In the rest of the poem he gives the young Earl pro- 

'erbial advice in abundance, that he may act wiselj-, and 

,t the corrupt times may be bettered by his example. 

iHe concludes the poem by ardently persuading the young 

■1 to marry. Honouraljle mention is made of Shake- 

• The volume is printed uniform with the " MicrocoBmoa," it appeared 
fcetween 1603 and 1611 it being alluded to in the "Scourge of Foily." 
dedicated t« Philip Herbert Ear! of Pembroke, the younger 
rother of out poet's putron, in thetw words : " To the truly nolile 
Earl, and his most honourable other half. Sit James Uaies, Ka., &c." He 
Qiles the volume " Wit's Pilgrimage " (by poeUcal essajs), through a world 
f Amorous Sonnets,'' &c., &c., the number of which is 1&2 ; and may 
ecu have written (being Sonneta, and ae to number) in imitation of the 
" M Shakespeare addressed lo the elder brother. 
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speare in Davies' well-known etauzaa, as well as in thel 
Epigram from the " Scourge of FoUy," beginning, " Some I 
say, Good Will, &e.," inaei-ted in the Pi'eliminfuy Obser- ! 
vations. It ia but a repetition of that which he has | 
said in the stanzas above mentioned, and confirms what I 
Shakespeare said of himself, that he had become dis- J 
honoured by his profession, or as Davies said — - 

" The stage dotli stain pure gentle blood. 
Yet generous ye avo in mind and mood." 

Both in stanzas in the " Microcosmos " and " Humour's J 
Heaven on Earth," Davies alludes to Shakespeare, though I 
in the latter it is but to deiide him. Davies, in 1609, in I 
his " Humoui's Heaven on Earth," denotes that our poetB 
had become rich : his words are, " When men have I 
gotten wealth they are said to be made." (See marginal I 
note to stanza 79, part 2, referring espeeiaUy to Shake- I 
speare playing the King's pai-ts in conjunction with Bur- 
bage, stanza 76. He derides them as being but " Nature's I 
zanies. Fortune's spite !") The tenour is that " Fortune had I 
not guerdoned them their deserts " (see stanzas 76, 77, 79). I 
Also in the " Humour's Heaven on Earth," when de- I 
nouncing the enemies to a state (Part 1, stanza 244), he I 
adds to the word " poets " this marginal note, " A great tor- 
ment in the life to come is due to those that can and will I 
take such an immortal revenge for any mortal injury." 
This, coupled with Davies's satire, mentioned in Prelimi- 1 
naiy Observations, reveals his own opinion of his defects,! 
which, indeed, prove his highest honour, and of which hej 
himself was prophetic. " In the Scourge for Paper Pei 
secutors," which he feigned to be paper's complaint — that)] 
he intended " Paper Personified" for himself (Shakespeare's 
designation, Sonnet 38), is evident by tht? next poem i<aM 
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the volume — it runs thus : — " To the right well deserved 
praise and honour of my dear friend, Mr. Philemon Hol- 
land, Doctor of Physic, who has given Paper no cause 
complain."* From a dedication poem, every line of 
hich tends to support all that has been advanced as to 
le rivalry, we gather that in 1610 or 1611, Davies was 
Idi'eseing his friends among the nobility, and con- 
sequently to have omitted a Sonnet address to Lord 
Herbirt, to whom he had promised so much, would have 
appeared strange without apology ; hence he says : — 
" Learned and judicious Lord, worthy of aU Honorable 
Titles, for Courage, Wit, and Learning, William Earl of 
^Pembroke." 

" Learueil and judicious Lord, if I should balke, 
Thine honoured nainc, it being in my way ; 
My Muae unworthy wei* of snch a walk, 
Where honor'a branches make it ever May It 
O could my miyht with my proportion hold, 
My May should be as glorious in effecl, 
That it should work what might and glory could ; 
Wherewith thy glories still, should still be deokt. 
But though I laay, I cannot wanting might, 
Which makes my May to work as cold, us bare ; 
So then {like winter) I must pinch thy right, 
Although to riyht theo be my Muse's core. 
But when the Run of favour shines on me, 
My May may then have might to flourish ihee." 

In the 3rd line he imitatfs Shakespeai-e in his 89th 



^^H In the 3rd line he imitates 

^^' Bonnet, and, as if exampled b 

significantly of hia Muse. It 



Shakespeare, he speaks 
plain his vaunting vein 



* The " Scourge of FoUy" has an engraving for its title-page represent- 

L ing FoUy BCOU[;ged by the author on the back of Time. It is doubtful who 

ft the person is Daries is represented scourging. The British Museum copy is 

F without the engraving; so I can guess only from the contents of the 

rolimie, and should say, from a close perusal, that he may have intended it 

tB a squib on Shakespeare. 

+ Referring to the supposed propitious patronage consequent on a dedica- 
ann in the month of May, and his Muse's desire to keep the Eari of Peni- 
I hroke's memory ever fresh and grci'n. 
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is liumbled. He seems to have been quelled by Shake- 
speai'e's reproof in the 38th Sonnet, and is compelled to 
admit that his Muse "wants might," the sun of favour _ 
being "withdrawn from him, his May is nipped, hence t 
lines are " wintry — bare." He can offer Lord Herbert buH 
a meagre, wintry garland, although he conceives it is thq 
ofiice of his Muse, in spite of all reproof, to give the ] 
his due ; but as another stands in his way he must awais 
his removal. Then he consoles himself when he reeeivei 
the sunshine of favour, he may have power to make hin 
flourish. In the last line he plainly imitates the last linei 
of Shakespeare's S6th. He also alludes to the 4th Kn^ 
of the 79th, and intimates that the place then given 1 
Muse, she was worthy to keep, and might, as well as any 
other, preserve the gloiy of his spring over flourishing^ 
which was tlie peculiar office of Shakespeare's Muse. 

Davies was entirely silenced by Shakeapeai'e's reproofsj 
since he, in spite of his eaily promises, in but the abuyefl 
instance addressed the Earl till the year of Shakespeare's M 
death (1616), but this dedication volume, through its! 
excessive rarity, 1 have not been able to see ; but I find I 
from the Biblio Anglo Poetica, that the inscription openal 
in his usual fantastic fashion, " To the right right noble, f 
for all that is in nobility, art or nature, William Earl of I 
Pembroke," etc. His satire, " The Scourge of FoUy," ia J 
too long for insertion ; the reader wiU probably have had I 
quite enough with these extracts towards its conclusion. -I 
They are given to show his jealous feeling and rivalry. 
" Alas ! 

That e'er this dotard mode me such, on aaa ; 

To bear such, and that in such a thing 

We call chronicle, so ou me bring 

A world of shame ; a ahame upon them all, 

That make mine injiiricR historical, 
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To wear out time : that never (without end) 

My Bhame may laal, wittoul some one it mend. 

Aud if a eenelesa creature (aa 1 am 

And BO am made by those whom thus I hlame), 

My judgment give, from those 1 know it well, 

Hie notes for art and judgment doth excel. 

Well fare thee, man of art and world of wit, 

That by supreiuest m^y liveat yet. 

Yet doat but live, yet liVat tliou to the end. 

But so thou past for time, which thou doat spend." 

Inding with— 

" So may ye grace me with eternal lines, 
That compass can and gttffe the deep'at dcEigus." 

On aceoimt of Davies taking a vulgar view of the sub- 
ject, his poem, for the chief part, is but a picture of his 
own jealousy, rivalry, and spite, and proves, aa he himself 
iredicted, both his lasting shame and glory. In an address 
to the reader at the end of the volume, he apologises for 
his foolish " licentious reprehensions." He confesses he 
has taxed some with his " pen's tongue," whose " names 
suppressed are," he imputes his licentious writing to the 
change hia " pleasant disposition " had received. He had 
been " disgraced with fell disasters," or, in other words, 
some shame he had received put him in a bitter mood, 
and instigated him to pen " The Scourge of Folly." 

It is evident tlie satire was written in revenge for 
Shakespeare having made sport of him to the Earl, and 
under the name of Paper he pours forth his own 

ievances, and directs his utmost indignation against one 

ho had obtained the patronage he himself had sought, the 
more so as that writer was a dramatic writer, one who was 
not content with his gains by the stage, but nmst seek to 
tiirive better by recording the unworthy actions of a lord. 

.vies throughout the piece aeverely censures the ehro- 
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nielers of petty events, from the historians of Englial 
history to the relator of a living noble's " sedges," as he! 
derisively called them ; but what .most grieved him i 
the heart was to be perpetually chronicled in Shakespeare'^ 
poetic diaiy, in terms only of ridicule. He, therefort 
pens in imitation of Slxakespeare a satirical poem, and" 
speaks sometimes in the name of Paper Personified, and 
sometimes in his own name. He mentions two disre-^ 
putable dramatic writers, Marlowe and Greene ; the lattei 
he triumphantly says is "now well nigh forgot." Hej 
blames Shakespeare's " Venus and Adonia," for which : 
author had apologised, and had redeemed himitelf in th^M 
following year by penning a graver labour, " The Lucieee.*! 
To Shakespeare Davies couples himself, admitting faulbn 
in his own pen, which he briefly censures for its style, notj^ 
its matter ; and as a parallel to their enmity, he com-J 
plains of Nash and Harvey's paper war, and blames theiw 
" ugly satirising ;" but, in his opinion, the doctor got ' 
the beat of it. Users of " new affected words," said to 
be " the death of Poetry," are upbraided. He instances . 
the word " Equipage," used by Shakespeare in Sonnet 3 
hence fortune, he avows, frowns upon poetry as a work: 
of darkness, whose soul is all satire. Yet he jeerlngiy tellsB 
it to be blythe to feed on air, adding — 

" But if air fat thee not ns tlirougli thee it passes, 
LiTe upon Bentences 'yainst golden asaea." 

He relates how Ben Jonsen and Dekker made thcmselvet 

public laughing stocks through a quarrel, and is especialljp 

indignant at writers for the stage exalting kings to godc^ 

by putting majestic words into their mouths. But 

what avail is that, he exclaims, " if for an hunger atarvem 
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fee, they foolishly make an idol of a golden ass f he gives 
advice ; be scanty of praise to your kind patrons, and not 
for a little gain " with rich praise books to lade,'' such 
" shadowing beauty forth in other's praise " is folly, when 
they soon die, forgotten. This is but an echo of Shake- 
speare's Sonnets 71 to 74, but this consolation is oiBFered 
to those against whom his satire is levelled : — 

'* You are half gods and more, so cannot die 
By reason of your wif s divinity." 

They are blamed also for writing in a subtle manner, 
creating obscure mysteries, but their chief oiBFence lay in 
penning epistles to lords. Davies wisely points at others, 
lest his object should appear too obvious ; he feared to 
point at his great rival in too open a manner. Davies 
could not see that by his own foolish verses he became 
the subject of his own satire. He again and again speaks 
of the folly of dedicating to a lord, imputing to Shake- 
speare the worst of motives, for to no other can the 
allusion apply, no one having written as he did to a 
patron ; and I have reasons to suspect that Davies was 
prompted to this by Drayton, who, perhaps, was the 
intelligencer alluded to in Sonnet 86, as aiding Davies. 
like an evil spirit, with dark suggestions. I partly infer 
this from the turn the satire takes, being a direct echo of 
Drayton's lines upon Shakespeare, see p. 15, and also on 
account of that poet being a friend of Davies's, as sonnets 
between them prove, but more especiaily as Drayton 
during Shakespeare's life and also after his death, appears 
to have been extremely jealous of him, besides the latter 
has several satirical allusions to him in his Sonnets before 
Davies appeared as a rival ; but it appears in this, as in 

o 2 
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every other instance of Shakespeare's connexion with his 
contemporaries, that he, like Eaphael, occasioned enmity 
more by his merit then his manners, both being of a like 
gentle loving nature. Whenever Shakespeare is men- 
tioned it is almost always either as " loving country- 
man,'' "loving good friend/' "friendly Shakespeare/' 
" gentle Shakespeare/' " Sweet swan of Avon/' etc. 

Shakespeare cared but little whether the Sonnet writers 
of his day were oflFended, he knew the foremost wits of the 
time, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, and others, 
looked upon the mistress-sonnetters with contempt, and 
would view his Sonnets as of a satirical tendency, and 
delight in the scheme. They would at once see that the 
Sonnets were used in an order and continuity, and 
with a mastery the halting sonnet-writers had never con- 
ceived, and could never equal, in regard to whom Shake- 
speare looked upon himself as a nightingale among a 
choir of common song birds. 
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SONNET 86. 
Lines 6 to 9. 
** They say thou hast a familiar spirit. 
By whom thou cans't accomplish. 
What thou wilt" — Ma/rlowe, 

Lines 5 to 10. 
Satibb to a Bad Post. 
'* Great famous wit, whose rich and easy vein, 
Free and unus'd to drudgery or pain, 
Has all Apollo's treasury at command." — ButUr, 

Lines 13, 14. 
" Then wOl Ajax lack matter, if he have 
Lost his argument" — Troihu <md CresMa. 



SONNET 87. 
Lvnes 13, 14. 

" Or to live 
But in a dream of Mendship." — Timon of Athens, 



SONNET 88. 
Lines 6, 7. 
'* I have exchanged a real innocence, 
To gain a mere fEuitastical report" — Fletcher. 



SONNET 89. 
Line 3. 
" For you shall find she will outstrip all praise, 
And make it halt behind her." — Tempest 

'* But words came halting toTQL^-^Sidne^s Arcadia, 

** And straight leaps forth a poet, but as lame 
As Vulcan or the founder of Cripplegate." — Jonson. 
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Line 3. 
Cbl. " Come, lame me with reasons." 
Rob, " Then there were two cousins* laid up ; 

When the one should be lamed with reasons, 
And the other mad without any." — As you Like it. 

Line 14, 
" I will never love that which my friend hates.'* 

Much Ado about NoiMng, 



SONNET 90. 

Lines I to 4. 
On Actors. 
" They forget they are i* th' statutes, the rascals. 
They are blazoned there, there they are tricked : 
They and their pedigrees, they need no other herald. Sirs ; 
Methinks if nothing else, yet this alone, the 
Very reading of the public edicts, should 
Fright thee from commerce with them, and give thee 
Distaste enough of their actions.'' — The Poetaster. 



SONNET 93. 

Lines I to 2. 
" Hearts that are tied together with these consecrated bonds, are like man 
and wife, joined together inseparable ; no encomiums could be too lavish for 
them : certainly there is nothing more ravishing upon earth than a friendship 
thus entertained. It is indeed that]which suimoimts the possibility of an 
exact description, and reserves its fall discovery to the prize of experience." 

The Gentleman's Calling, 1682, 
By the Author of the " Whole Duty of ManJ* 

Lines 1 to 12. 
** The vow of marriage may be properly considered as a vow of perpetual 
indissoluble friendship. It is easy by pursuing the parallel between friend- 
ship and marriage to show how exact a conformity there is between them ; 
to prove that all the precepts laid down with respect to the contraction, and 
the maxims advanced with regard to the effects of friendship are true of 
marriage, in a more literal sense and a stricter interpretation." 

Sermon hy J, Taylor, LL.D,, 1790. 

Lines 1 to 14. 
Sonnet of Friendship. 
^* Friendship on earth, we may as easily find 
As he, the North East Passage, that is blind ! 
Sophistical affection is the best 
This age affords, no friend abides the test : 

* Two cousins, meaning also two cozens, i.e., cheats. 
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They make a glorious show a little space, 
But tarnish in the rain like copper lace. 
So by degrees when we embrace so many, 
We courted are like whores, not loVd of any. 
Choose one of two companions of thy life, 
Then be as true as thou woulds't have thy wife ; 
Though he live joyless that enjoys no friend, 
He that hath many pays for't in the end." 

William Earl of P&mJbroke, 

Lines 12, 13. 
" Bear a fair presence, although your heart be tainted.'* 

Comedy of Errors. 
Lines 1 to 14. 
" Two pictures of a married life, 

I look on thee, and thought of thee, 
In vastness and in mystery ; 
And of thy spirit as of a wife." — In Memoricm. 



SONNET 96. 

Line 14. 

*' Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.'' — Edward IIL, 1597. 



SONNET 96. 
lAnes 13, 14. 

Shakespeare elsewhere repeats himself, using word for 
word. Thus in the "Taming of the Shrew,'^ the line 
" Pisa renowned for grave citizens/' is repeated in the 1st 
and 4th acts. 



SONNET 97. 

Lines 1 to 4. 

" If, as I say, I compare it all unto the four years, I so happily enjoyed the 

sweet company and dear, dear society of that worthy man, it is nought but a 

vt^ur ; nought but a dark and irksome night, since the time I have lost 

him, which I shall ever hold a bitter day." — Montaigne^s Essays, Edit 1603. 



SONNET 98. 

Lines 1 to 6. 
'< Then came fiair May, the fuxest maid on ground. 
Lord ! how aU creatures laught when her they spied, 
And leap'd and danced as they had ravished been." 

Fairy Qv^n. 
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Lines 6 to 14. 
'' What art thou then ? I cannot guess : 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee — some diffusive power, 
I do not therefore love thee less." — In Memorian, 



SONNET 99. 

Lines 1 to 5. 
" The rose and expectancy of the fair state, 
A violet in the youth of primy nature ; 
Forward, not permanent ; sweet, not lasting." — HcmUt, 

Line 7. 
" Marjoram comforteth the brain." — HyL 

" The soft marjoram."— PeocAom (1613). 

Lines 1 to 14. 
" My ladie's presence makes the roses red, 
Because to see her lips they blush for shame '^ 
The lilies' leaves, for envy, pale become. 
And her white hands in them this envy bred ; 
The marigold abroad the leaves doth spread. 
Because the sun's and her power is the same ; 
The violet of purple colour came, 
Dy'd with the blood she made my heart to shed : 
In brief— all flowers from her their virtue take : 
From her sweet breath their sweet smells do proceed." 

GonstdbWs Diana. 



SONNET 100. 
Lines I to 4, 

In a conversation between Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson, recorded in Lansdowne's " Essays on Poetry '' 
(1721), Ben is said to have asked Shakespeare why he 
wrote historical plays. He replied, that finding the 
people generally very ignorant of history, he wrote them 
in order to instruct them in that particular, which thia 
Sonnet seems to confirm. 

" I thought aU words were lost that were not spent on thee." 

S^dnefifs Sonnets, 
Line 7. 
" Our Shakespeare wrote, too, in an age as blest, 
The happiest poet of his time, and best ; 
A gracious prince's favour cheer'd his Muse, 
A constant favour he ne'er fear'd to lose." — Otway. ' 
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Linet I to S. 
** Elizabeth to his lays open'd her royal ear, 
Tet he does not drop from his honied verse 
One sable tear." — Chettle of Shakespearcy 1603. 



SONNET 102. 

Lines 7 to 12. 
'^ The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark 
When neither is attended ; and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day. 
When every gobse is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wren.'' — Merchant of Venice, 



SONNET 103. 

Lines 9, 10. 
" Striving to better, oft we mar whaf s welL" — King Lea/r, 



SONNET 104. 

Lines 9 to 12. 
'' The fixure of her eye hath motion in it" — Winter's Tale. 



SONNET 106. 

Lines 1, 2. 
'' Thy image should be sung, for thou that goddess art 
Which only we without idolatry adore." — ConstdbU^s THana, 

Lines 1 to 4. 
"To MY Muse. 
** Away and leave me, thou thing most abhorred, 
That hast betrayed me to a worthless lord. 
Made me conmiit most fierce idolatry 
To a great image through thy luxury. ' 

Extract from am, Epigram ly Jonson^ evidently levelled at 
Shakespearey his patron lordy and Muse. 

Line 4. 
" Only in you my song begins and endeth.^—Sidnef^s Sonnets. 

^ One will I serve." — Motto of the Pembroke Family. 

" Man praises man ; and Qarrick's memory next. 
When time hath somewhat mellowed it, and made 
The idol of our worship while he lived 
The god of our idolatry once more, 
Shall have an altar." — Cowper. 
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SONNET 106. 

lAne 4. 
" Fit for such ladies and such lovely knights." — Fairy Queen, 

Lines 9, 10. 
" Miracle of the world, I never will deny 
That former poets praise the beauty of their days ; 
But all those beauties were but figures of thy praise, 
And all those poets did of thee but prophecy." 

Constables Diana, 



SONNET 107. 

Lvnes 5 to 8.'> 
" Alack ! our terrene moon 
Is now eclipsed, and it portends alone 
The Ml of Antony." — Antcmy and Cleopatra, 

Lines 5 to 14. 
'^ Pembroke to court (to which thou wert made strange) ; 
Go, do thy homage to thy sovereign ; 
Weep and rejoice for this sad joyful change, 
Then weep for joy, thou need'st not tears to feign, 
Such late thine eyes did naught else entertain, 
If I mistake thee not ; and thy best part. 
Thy virtues, will thy liege's favour gain. 
For virtue virtue loves, as art doth art, 
Then will he love thee, loved for thy desert." 

Dames^ MicrocosmoSy 1603w 

SONNET 108. 

Lines 1 to 4. 
" What can I write that hath not yet been said ? 
What have I said that others have not affirmed ? 
What is approved that ought to be assayed ? 
Or what is vowed that shall not be performed V 

Pa/radise of Dadnty Devices, 

" What should I say ? — ^what yet remains to do ?" — DraytorCs Sonnets. 

* 

Lines 8, 9. 
''With ditties so sensibly expressing Amphialus' case that every word 
seemed to be but a diversifying of the name of Amphialus." — Sidney^s 
Arcadia, 



SONNET 109. 
Lvnes 1 to 5. 
" Friendships are marriages of the soul, and of fortunes and interests and 
counsels. — J&remy TayWs Measures of Friendship, 
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Lina I to 6, 
<< For when men have contracted Mendahip, and espoused liieir souls and 
minds to one another^ there arises a new relaticm between them, for in this 
close and new relation men give each other a property in themselves." 

Whole Duty of Mem, 



SONNET 110. 
Lines 1 to 4. 

Shakespeare, in 1603, condescended to grace with his 
presence the " Sejanus '' of Jonson, upon its first appear- 
ance upon the stage. This was at the Globe, to which 
Shakespeare belonged, by this our poet seemed desirous 
to give his rival a fair chance of applause ; but on this 
occasion, in spite of even Shakespeare's presence, more 
murmurs than plaudits were raised. It is remarkable 
that Drayton, in his 47th Sonnet, makes direct allusion 
to the Globe Playhouse, "the proud round,'' where he 
sat, as he himself says, an envious observer of other's 
feme ; but Shakespeare, who could have made triumphal 
allusion to it, is silent. 

SONNET 111. 

Lines 1 to 4. 
" Players, I love ye, and your quality. 
As ye axe men that pass time not abused ; 
And [W.S. R.B.] some I love for painting poesy, 
And say fell fortune cannot be excused 
That hath for better uses you refused 
Wity courage, good shape, and all good. 
So long as all these goods are no worse used : 
And though the stage doth stain pure gentle blood, 
Yet geneirous ye are in mind and mood." 
On Skdhegpsd/n amd Richard Bwrtaef^-^, DasM MiBrocosmtiu, 1603. 



SONNET lis. 

Lines 1 to 12. 
'* The censure of which one must in your allowance outweigh an whole 
theatre of others." — Hamlet, 
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Lvnes I to 12. 
" In so thick and dark an ignorance as now almost coyers the age, I 
crave leave to stand near your light, and by that light to be read." — Jonton's 
DedkaMon of CcUilme to Lord Pembroke, 1616. 

'' None can move 
Shakespeare out of Adonis' grove, 
There sullenly he sits.** — Da/venporty 1660. 

Lines 5 to 14. 
*' I, from the blind and fedthless world aloof, 
Nor fear its envy nor desire its praise, 
But choose my path through solitary ways." 

M, Angelo, Sownet. 



SONNET 113. 

LvM 14. 
" It is min« (my eyne ?) or Valentine's praise." 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

. Lines 1 to 14. 

Am/ " My love talked with rocks and trees ; 

He finds on misty mountain ground 
His own sweet shadow glory crown'd, 
He sees himself in all he sees." — In Memoriam. 



i 



SONNET 114. 

lAnei 1 to 4. 
" Mine eye too great a flattery for my mind." — T^Delf^ Night 

Line 6. 
« A sompnour was with us in that place, 
That hadde a fire-red cherubinne &ce ? " 

Chcmcer, Ccmterbury Tales. 

** Nos grands docteurs au cherubin visage." 

Old Fr&nch Ep, 

SONNET 116. 
Lines 1 to 14. 
<< The love of men to women is a thing common and of course, but the 
friendship of man to man infinite and immortal"— ill2of« Wi^s Common- 
ioeaUh, 1598. 

SONNET 117. 
Lines 1 to 4. 
" There belongs to this religion of friendship certain due rites and decent 
ceremonies, as visits, messages, missives, &c,—Howers Familiar Letters, 
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Line 5. 

*' Qarrick, who long was married to the town. 
At length a fsushionable husband grown, 
Forsakes his spouse : base man ! for, truth to tell. 
She loved her own dear Davy wondrous welL" 

Prologue to the Contract Foote, 1776. 

Lines 1 to 14. 

" All thy vexations 
Were but my trials of thy love, and thou 
Hast strangely stood the test" — Tempest. 



SONNET 118. 

Lines 1 to 14. 

^" Cordials of pity give me now, 
For I too weak for purgings strow." — Cowley's Mistress, 

Lines 1 to 8. 
'' Surfeit is the father of much fast" — Measure for Measv/re, 



SONNET 119. 

Lines 1, 2. 

" This Troilus in teares 'gan distill 
As licour out of Allambike full fast" 

Chaucev's Troilus and Cressida^ v. 432. 

Line 7. 
" The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from earth to heaven." 

Midsummer Nights Dream, 

Line 10. 
" Sweet are the uses of adversity." — As You Like it. 



SONNET 120. 

Lines 1 to 14. 

" So in the rites of friendship as of love, • 
Suspicion is not seldom an improper 
Advantage, for the knitting feuster joints 
Of faithfullest affection." — Massinger, 

Lines 13, 14. 
'' As you from crimes would pardoned be. 
Let your indulgence set me free." — Tempest. 
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SONNET 121. 
Lines 1 to 6. 

« 

^'Friendship is a divine excellency wrapt up in a common name, and 

nothing less than the uttermost perfection of flesh and blood for wisdom 

and virtue can entitle a man to the character of a true friend.** — Sir R, 

UEstrange. 

Line 9. 

" I care not so much what I am with others as I respect what I am with 

myself." — Montadgne^s EssaySy 1603. 

Lines 1 to 4. 
** Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes." — Hamlet, 



SONNET 123. 
Lines 1 to 4. 
** My happy verse, 
The strong built trophies of her living fame." 

DrcMfUm^s Sonnets. 
Lines 2, 3. 

" EVry song shaU be 

A pyramid built to thy memory." 

W. Brovm to Lord Pembroke, 1613. 



SONNET 124. 
Lines 13, 14. 
" They hate for ever, who have loVd for hours." 

W.A, Earl of Stirling, 

SONNET 125. 

Lines 1, 2. 
" When my outward actions doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart, 
In complement extern." — Othello, 



SONNET 126. 

Lines 5, 6. 
" This good being done, 
The hand could pluck her back that shov'd her on." 

Antony and Cleopatra, 
Lines 11, 12. 
** Nature that made thee with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life." 

Venus and Adonis, 

" Shakespeare with whom 
Quick nature died." — Monumental Epitaph, 



ADDITIONAL NOTES TO SONNETS 127 TO 154. 



SONNET 127. 

From the original edition of Lord Herbert's poems 
printed in 1660, we learn that this nobleman, later 
in life, also formed a poetical friendship with Sir^ 
Benjamin Ruddyard, Knt.,* in conjunction with whom 
the greater number of the poems were written, being 
answered by the latter by way of repartee. There 
are also several distinct poems, written by them apart. 
The poems by Herbert are signed P, as a safeguard to 
authenticit}^ That this lord was worthy the name of a 
poet, and that the best poem imputed to him was really 
by him, we have the authority of William Brown, author 
of " Britannia's Pastorals.'' 

Jonson, also in 1621, attests his ability to use his pen, 
in these lines from a masque presented at court — 

" You know how to use your sword and your pen, 
And you love not alone the arts, but the men ; 
The graces and Muses eVry where follow 
You, as you were their second ApoUo/'t 



* Jonson addresses this knight in three of his Epigrams, and in these he 
extols his " holiest friendship," and also his " learned muse," and questions 
which is his chief merit — 

" Writing thyself^ or judging others writ" 

f Jonson also denotes that the King loved him for the chaste example he 
set the court. 
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Pembroke and Kuddyard have pleasant attacks upon 
" painted women/' Among them is one in which P is 
the man and R is the woman. P also writes *an 
ironical praise of his mistress." One of the poems written 
by this lord is entitled " A Paradox : that beauty lies 
not in women's faces, but in lover's eyes," and bears a 
strong resemblance to a remarkable passage in " Troilus 
and Cressida," a late play, and one which Shakespeare 
appears to have written for his patron friend, as the preface 
to the edition of 1609 intimates that it was written for 
some noble personage for private use. Some of the 
headings of Pembroke's Sonnets are as follows : — 

" That Inst is not his aim." 

" On one heart made of two." 

" That he would not be beloved." 

" I left you and now the gain of you is a double gain." 

Pembroke and Ruddyard have also long serious dialogues 
upon "Love and Reason." Pembroke is "Sir Love," 
Ruddyard, " Reason." They thus conduct their argument : 

" R. * And now to you, Sir Love, your love I crave, 
Of you no mastery I desire to have ; 
But that we may like honest Mends agree, 
Let us to reason, fellow servants be.' 

P. * Love here the husband is, reason the wife, 

Not grudging at her husband's active sway, 

But thinks she rules so just laws to obey. 

He is no mounteback, his wares do teach, 

Beyond the setting forth of any speech : 

Nor alchemist, but that elixir old, 

Which turns lust mercury, to friendship gold.' 
R. * Whenever you can love to reason marry, 

I will not from that happy wedding tarry." 

Their long argument ends thus : — 



" Yet for all this we will not disagree. 
Each lover thinks none ever lov'd but he ! *' 
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Pembroke has a poem " To his mistress, of his friend's 
opinion of her, and his answer to his friend's objection, 
with his constancy towards her." This is the first stanza : 

" One with admiration told me, 
He did wonder much and marvel, 
(As by chance he did behold thee) 
How I could become so servile, 
To thy beauty, which he swears, 
Every ale house lattice wears.*' 

Among various ironical Sonnets "To his Mistress" on 
painting, he has one to her in which he declares that 
the sole occasion of his love for her is on account of her 
false adornments. 

Ruddyard and Pembroke were schoolfellows together 
at Oxford ; he married a relative of the Earl of Pembroke. 
This would account for the nearness of their friendship. In 
the poems which they wrote in conjunction, the task is in- 
variably assigned to Ruddyard of replying to his lordship's 
romantic ideas — they both alike favoured poets and 
learned men. There is no clue to the date of their 
writing together, but it was prior to 1615. 

We must not omit to observe that Clarendon in his 
" History of the Rebellion '' has drawn a noble portrait of 
Lord Pembroke, pourtraying him as a most liberal and 
accomplished courtier ; yet while paying him the highest 
compliments, he admits his defects. He says he was a 
lover of women, but it was their wit rather than their 
beauty by which he was charmed ; but for his defects 
Clarendon offers suflScient plea. The difference between 
the comments of Shakespeare and Clarendon upon this 
lord is, that one reveals allegorically the sunrise of his 
early virtuous manhood, the other, the sunset of his 

P 
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years, somewhat obscured by the cloud of blighted hope, 
yet of a dazzling radiance. Clarendon also bears testimony 
to his great zeal for friendship, which he marks as a 
distinguishing feature of his character. 

It is worthy of observation that though Sidney wrote 
passages in the " Arcadia " upon the f oUy of poets sonnet- 
ting their angry loves, yet he himself fell into the same 
folly; but it was not so with Shakespeare, for he re- 
mained constant to his doctrine. 

SONNET 134. 

Lines 1 to 14. 

" To Fantasib. 

" I gave my faith to love, love his to me, 
That he and I sworn brothers should remain ; 
Thus faith received faith given back again : 
Who could imagine bond more sure could ^e, 
Love flies to her, yet holds he my feith taken ; 
And from my virtue raising my oflfence, 
3 Making me gnilty of my innocence ; 

And only bond for being so forsaken. 
He makes her ask what I before had vowed, 
Giving her that which he had given to me, 
I bound by him, and he by her made free. 
Whoever so hard breach of faith allowed. 
Speak you which should of right and wrong discuss, 
Was right ere wronged, or wrong ere righted thus." — Drayton, 



SONNET 140. 
Lines 9 to 12. 

This is evidently a parody upon such Sonnets as 
Drayton's 9th, headed "Loves Lunacy,'^ in which he 
avouches his own madness. 



SONNET 141. 

Lines 1 to 13. 
" Tis very true, I thought you as fair, 
As women in th' idea are." 

" Nay, but when the world but knows how false you are, 
There's not a man will think you fair." —CowUy^s Mistress " Not Fair J 
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SONNET 142. 

Lines 1, 2. 
" If that be sin, which in love's heart doth breed, 
A loathing of all loose iinchastitie. 
Then love is sin, and let me sinful be." — Sidney to Stella. 



SONNET 143. 

Lines 1 to9, 
" Love, like a shadow flies when substance love pursues. 
Pursuing that which flies, and flying what pursues." 

Merry Wives of Windsor, 

Lines 1 to 12. 
" So holy and so perfect, is my love, 
And I in such a poverty of grace. 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man, 
That the man's harvest reaps ; loose now and then 
A scattered smile, and that I'll live upon." 

As You Like it. 



SONNET 144. 

Lines I to S, 

" An evil spirit, your beauty, haunts me still, 

Wherevdth, alas ! I have been long possest. 

Which ceases not to tempt me to each ill. 

Nor gives me once but one poor minute's rest. 

Thus am I still provoked to every evil 

By this good wicked spirit, sweet angel-devil." 

Drayton's 24th Idea. 
Line 3. 

" Brutus, as you know, was CsBsar's angeL" — JvMus Ccesa/r. 



SONNET 145. 

Lines 13, 14. 
" Your love and hate is this, I now do prove you ; 
Your love is hate, by hate to make me love you." 

Drayton's Sonnets, 



SONNET 146. 

Lines 4 to 7. 
" I have heard of your paintings too, well enough : God hath given 
you one fiftce, and you make yourselves another." — Hamlet, 
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jA'm 12. / 

" I will begin the faslaon 
Less without and more within." — Cymheline, 

Line 14. 
" Killed like to slaves, and cannot kill again." — Fletchen^s Bonduca. 

Line 14 
" Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking ?" 

Ventts and Adonis, 



SONNET 147. 

Lines I to S, 

" Your affections are 
A sick man's appetite, who desires that most 
Which would increase his evil." — Coriolanus. 

Lines 9 fo 12. 

In this the poet appears to level at such sonnetteering 
as Drayton's 38th, in which there is an argument be- 
tween love and reason for supremacy. This poet also 
addresses his mistress (Sonnet 9), and seriously teUs her 
he has been nine years deranged. He begins thus : — 

" I will resolve you I am lunatic, 
Thus talking idly in this bedlam fit, 
And bedlam like, thus raving in my grief." 



SONNET 148. 

Line 12. 
" The sun not yet thy sighs from heaven clears." — Romeo and Juliet 



SONNET 151. 

Line 9. 

" My heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee." — Gray, 



SONNET 153. 
" lliine eye darts forth the fire that bumeth me." — Venus and Adonis, 

Line 14. 
" At whose pure eyes Love lights his hallowed fire." 

Drayton^s Sonnets, 
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SONNET 164 

Lines 3, 4 
" And all the greekish girls shall tripping sing/' 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Line 8. 
" Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother's hand 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once dispatched." — Hamlet, 



REMARKS UPON NOTES. 

Many more extracts miglit have been brought forward 
from the dramas and poems of Shakespeare illustrative of 
the duo-uno idea so frequently recurring in the Sonnets, 
and, in fact, their very theme throughout. Shakespeare 
has more such passages embracing this idea than all the 
writers of his own age put together, and perhaps more 
than all other secular writers. 

In 1601, during the period of his writing the Sonnets, 
he wrote a most remarkable poem, involving this theme 
in its entirety, called "The Phoenix and Turtle,'' for 
Robert Chester's " Love's Martyr, or Rosalin's Complaint," 
allegorically shadowing the truth of love in the constant 
fate of the Phoenix and Turtle. Shakespeare's mystical 
lines, beginning with — 

" Let the bird of loadest lay " 

ai-e now to be found appended to the " Passionate Pil- 
grim." The idea or theme arises from a poetical legal 
view of marriage law, the husband and wife, though 
twain, being considered but one. 
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THE LOVE OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 

FOR PENELOPE DEVEKEUX, 

AND 

LADY EICH'S ILLICIT AMOUES KEVEALED. 



Phesumiug that the readers may desire to know aome- 
thiug more of Sidney's love for the lady whom he has 
immoilaliaed, and that lady's love for Sidney, and after- 
wards for others, and to show that which very likely cauBed 
Shakespeare to dislike sonnetting, and also probably gave 
rise to the allegoiy, and to give its application to the last I 
twenty-eight Sonnets/ as a satire upon corrupt wedded I 
love, I have penned these remarks. 

Penelope Devcreux, the lady whose love Sidney so 
heedlessly lost and then so mably ati-ove to win, was at I 
once both his bliss and bane ; the ornament of her times and 
their blackest disgrace. She it was, whose darkest shades j 
(for which, however, apology can be made) were used to I 
Bet off the bright pictm-e Shakespeai-e paints of his friend. I 
Her history belongs to the secret histoiy of the times. Sir 1 
Philip Sidney and Penelope Devcreux were tndy a pair of I 
" Btar-croat lovers." The end of her brother's life (the earl 1 
of Essex), though in another way, was equally disgraceful I 
"with hers. All Sidney's misfortmies may be attributed to 1 

* Ae remarked, tliese Sonnets wera not intended to represent her loving V 
iLlone, lilt an & Mtire on the timee, though the is chiefly alluded to. 
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bis passion for Penelope ; loaing her he lost all, and 
seemed utterly regardless of his honour and life. 

Her history, which makes tmtli seem far stranger than 
fi ction, remains to be fully told. The outline of it will 
show the truth of Shakespeare's pictures of her late in 
life, and contrast with Sidney's descriptions of her in her 
budding beauties and seeming virtues. The extreme folly 
of Sidney, blasting his reputation in Sonnets, Shakespeare 
justly ridicules ; but Sidney's fame becoming brighter and 
brighter, and setting in glory, received national homjige ; 
while the fame of the mistress of bis song became darker 
and darker, and ended in the deepest shame. The 
impartial reader will, however, see that her fate deserves 
pity, and that Sidney's heedless loving, which he himself 
blames, merits censure. There were faults on either side, 
neither knowing, till too late, their own mind. 

It was eai'ly decided by the fiicnda of Sidney and those 

of Penelope that Siilney should marry her. She was 

extremely beautiful and witty, and was viewed aa a fit 

I mate for him. But her beauty had made her wiiywaid 

I and proud, and Sidney was not in such baste to marry aa 

I her friends desired him to be. This was in 1576, when 

be was twenty-two years of age, and she was fifteen. He 

was at tliis time devoted to bis studies, and becoming a 

friend of Spenser's, he for a time foi^ot Penelope, and 

she, perhaps, indignant at his negleet, and at the sugges- 

I tion of ill-advised friends, accepted the love of Lord 

' Robert Rich, a man altogether unworthy of her. He is 

descrilied aa l«ing of a most mean despicable nature. Had 

I he been capable of so much felicity, he woiUd have become 

I possessor of the love of this heaven of joy. But what was 
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BUcb purity and beauty to one of such a debased nature as J 
her husband proved. By her marriage with Lord Rieli, rich I 
not only in name, but in immense wealth, she was at once J 
the cause of mutual grief and sin. Sidney lost his peace I 
of mind for life, and sought despairingly and futilely to I 
gain her love (though but delusively in verse), whieli he | 
saw was in reaUty lost to him for ever, as she was | 
another a, and what another's — " Hyperion to a Satyr." ] 
Sidney lost the foremost beauty, Penelope — the foremost j 
wit of which those chivahous times could boast. Robert-J 
Lord Rich could not estimate the value of that Rose of | 
Beauty, that pearl of price of which he became the reck- 
less possessor. He did not see, as her poet-lover did, that I 
the sum of all wealth was the possession of her. He did f 
not seek to gain her love, nor did she give him hers, and I 
though she was true to him, she loved him not. 

Sidney to beguile his grief retired to Wilton, and com-< 
menced writing that quaint though charming romance, 1 
the " Arcadia." His sister Mary, Countess of Pemliroke, i 
desu-ed him to pen this work to divert him from his I 
sorrows, and to this lady he dedicated the volume. Sidney- 1 
has pourtrayed Penelope in it as the principal heroine, i 
arrayed in all her supremacy of beauty, as Philoclea ; j 
he also shadowed himself under the appellation of PHli- 
sides, in the discourses of these lovers he devised to em- 
body bis own passion. But his overcharged heart waaj 
forced to give vent to his feelings in another channel. I 
He desired another subject to invent; what should he I 
pen to give respite to his woe 1 — His Muse exclaimed — | 

"FiKil, look in thy heart and write." 
And that which he wrote wdfi printed in 15i)l, five | 
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years after his death, under the title of " Astrophel and 
SteUa/' Sidney is Astrophel, and Lady Eich is SteUa. 
Sidney resolved, nay, felt compelled, in spite of his con- 
science, to " Joy therein '^ and proclaim his love, " though 
nations count it shame,'' (Sonnet 28 ;) and he asks himself 
in the 34th, " whether he is not ashamed to publish his 
disease V ** No," he says, " it being so rare, it will bring 
him fame ; and lest wise men should view his loving as 
folly, he will write close, that is, in a riddle-like way, so 
that none seeing his drift, he will offend none f he thus 
resolved to address Sonnets, 108 in number, to another 
man's wife, and in them to deride her husband as a " Eich 
fool," an expression which he again and again repeats, and 
his only excuse is, that her husband is not worthy of her, 
z j nor does he trat her worthily. In one Sonnet he exclaims — 

" But that Rich fool, who by blind fortune's lot, 
The richest gem of love and lile enjoys, 
And can with foul abuse such beauties blot ; 
Let him deprived of sweet and unfelt joys, 
(Exiled for aye from those high treasures, which 
He knows not) grow in only folly rich." — Sonnet 22. 

And again, he says, though she is rich in beauty, nature, 
wit, and 

" Rich in those gifts which give th' eternal crown ; 
Who though most rich in these and ev'ry part. 
Which makes the patents of true earthly bliss, 
Hath no misfortune, but that Rich she is." — Sonnet 37. 

Such was Sidney's excuse for his passion, and to some 
extent he might claim her love as his own by right, 
though another's, for he had long been taught to view 
her as reserved for him alone. 

Two years after Penelope's marriage, Sidney married 
the daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham, yet, according 
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to Sidney's confesaion and the assertions of others, h'lsn 
heart remained with Stella. Sidney tells us that Stella's 
love for him, and his love for her grew stronger, after they j 
were divided by marriage, than it had been before.* 
Sidney's wife devoted her love to her husband to thea 
last ; she was never poisoned with jealousy, she possessed ' 
one whom she sincerely loved, and, perhaps, even sym- 
pathised with for his grievous loss. To be the wife of 
Sidney was her hearths sole desire ; ■* and after hia death, 
she permitted Spenser, in a panegyric upon Sidney, 
to address her as Stella, that the world might not casta 
any aspersion upon Sidney's fair name, as he had be- 
come glorified by a heroic and patriotic death. 

Had Sidney taken his friend Languet's constant advicftj 
to find a wife, he would not have penned these Sonnets,! 
which have brought shame upon him ; nor need he havaB 
blamed himself in his 1 8th Sonnet, for having aUowet 
his best days to slip before he married ; neither need heJ 
have called on " Lordings " to listen — 

" For of my life I muat a riddle tell" 

The simple solution to which is, that he loved a lady who! 
richly excelled all others in rich gifts, but whose greafej 
misfortune was that she was Rich Sidney himself tellffl 
us in Sonnet 2, that he knew not at first whether he lovedl 
her or not — 

" 1 saw and liked, I liked and loved not,'' 

and that by his delay he lost his chance, so that Penelop 
was not so much to blame, and it was her pure, thougK 

* To tjie 1^3 edition of the Arcadia, there are added certain SomteW 
written by Sir Philip Sidney, never before printed. Among theiii are four 
"made when his lady had a pain in ber face." They are not addressed to 
Stella, but appear to be writteu to his wii'e, in as painful a mood aa the 
subjci:! demuaded. ■ 
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blighted love for him, that won his soul to sing her 
praise. He then resolved, as he says — 

" To make myself believe that all is well, 
While, with a feeling skill, I paint my hell ! ** 

For this reason he determined to write alone of her 
(Sonnet 3), and to virtuously love her (Sonnet 4) ; truth 
and beauty being virtue, it was virtuous for him to love 
her (Sonnet 5) ; and when he said he loved her, it was 
a real grief (Sonnet 6), and she appeared in mourning, 
by reason of her dark eyes, for her lover's fruitless love 
(Sonnet 7) ; and he then told her how it was that he 
must still love her (Sonnet 8). The idea evolved in this 
Sonnet, Shakespeare has varied in his 153rd and 154th 
Sonnets. In Sonnet 9 it is Stella's eyes that have in- 
flamed Sidney's heart ; and in this way he goes on, idea 
after idea. In Sonnet 1 1 he says he has played the baby 
in her eyes, but has not sought to get into her heart. 
In the 13th Sonnet he says that even he could not have 
won her heart easily. In the 14th he blames his love, 
but declares it to be chaste. In the 15th Sonnet, in self- 
excuse, he says, any poet beholding Stella would praise 
her. In the 1 7th Sonnet, her brows are the bows with 
which Cupid shot him to the heart. Thus he goes on ex- 
cusing and urging his love, but in Sonnet 19 his words 
are spent in vain ; since he can never win her, though he 
has her love, as she is the wife of another. He says— 

" My best wits still their own disgrace invent" 

And though he felt that it was a crime to write love-verses 
to her, yet his grief and passion were too much for him.* 

* He tells us he used his utmost effort to conquer his passion, but failed 
in the attempt, his desire triumphed over his conscience. 
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Penelope, on her pai't, though the wife of a husbain 

she had juat cause to Itate, yet resolved to remain truJ 
to him, and sought by example and entreaty to teael 
Sitluey virtue and prudence. In the G9th Sonnet Sidnq 
joyfully says that he possesses her heart, and so may saj 
that she is his; but he says she gave it only on conrlition— 

"\VTiile virtuous course I take." 

And he declares that though they sometimea had privati 
interviews, yet their loves were pure. In the 83k 
Sonnet we are told in a riddle-like way though the solafl 
tion is simple, that she possessed a bird, that she lovingly 
iialJed Sir Phip ; it loved to nestle in her soft white 
bosom, and to be billing her Hps, Her lover implies 1 
this that her bird has favours which he is denied ; bu4 
Stella is so modest, that Sidney tells the biixi to dea 
lest in her virtue she should wring its neck. In i 
Somiet he speaks of a kiss he stole from her while she 
slept, and that kiss transported him into ecstacies. 
other Sonnets he affects to have changed situation wit3 
the bird, to be it, and thus delusively receives lovi 
favours. He pleads, in a puzzling way, for the bin 
implying that though it playfully bites her, it is but ia 
loving sport. 

While Sidney lived, she deserved the praises he gavJ 
her for her virtue arid beauty, and his sister, the Countess 
of Pembroke, spoke of his " love lays " to Stella as merely 
" merry riddles." She would not see a fault in her_ 
beloved brother ; and his haviag written them to 
married woman before, and very probably many of them 
after his own mamage was a fault innocently overlooke< 
by her. She might have said, in her chaste religioi^ 
spirit, " To the pure all things arc pm'c." 
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Lady Rich, while Sidney lived, gave scandal no tongue, 
but after his death, either through excessive grief, or 
hate of her lord, she forsook the path of virtue and fair 
fame, and eventually her husband behaved cruelly to her ; 
abandoned her, though not without just cause, and treated 
her in a maimer that drove her to despair and revenge. 
Neglected by her husband for years, she, following his 
example/transferred her aflFections to another : she gave her 
love to Mountjoy, afterwards Earl of Devonshire, who 
doated upon her, and after some years married her. But 
disaster now followed disaster. Elizabeth banished her 
the Court ; but upon James coming to the crown she and 
Lord Mountjoy came again into high favour. Scandal 
however, followed her, and the illegality of her marriage 
with the earl while her husband was still living, which 
had just been effected to put a good colour upon their 
illicit loving, was discussed ; and the king, exceedingly 
wrathful, told Mountjoy that he had " purchased a fair 
woman with a black soul,'' and though Mountjoy, in a 
letter to the King, showed legal reasons^^ sufficient to 
show his right to marry her, it would not avail. This 
was more than he could bear : he retired from Court, 
and was soon after taken with a severe illness, consequent 
on his excessive grief, and died. His wife attended him 
to the last, and never survived this disgrace ; she died 
shortly after, in 1606. A relative of Mountjoy declared 
she had brought shame upon her and her whole kindred. It 
would seem that Mountjoy, though deluded with the belief. 



♦ Heylin says that Mountjoy, having had some children by the lady 
before she actually separated from the bed of Rich, conceived he might make 
them legitimate by this subsequent marriage. 
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was not her only lover. It also appears, iluriiiji; the latter 
yeai's of the time she spent under the roof of her first 
husband, that he was not so much thi3 tyrant aa tyran- 
nized over ; for she, at her own option, sometimes 1 
her husband's roof, and returned again to it ; and upoifl 
her first fit of love for Mountjoy, she left her husbanm 
to live with him, and upon his being sent, by ordei 
of the Queen, to Ireland to aid Essex to suppress : 
rebellion, she returned to her husband, though but 1 
leave him on Mountjoy's return ; and as remarkei 
she was not indifferent to the proffered love of others 
though in a more guarded way. So, taking her 
all in all, possibly no woman ever presented two si 
contrasted pietures, both in feature and in morals : . 
was radiant fair, yet intensely dark in the lustrous deptn 
of her black eyea ; she was, while Sidney lived, 
example of virtue ; after his death, blot upon blt^ 
darkened her illicit loving, till she sunk, like a luminoiS 
star, from dazzling radiance to oblivious infamy. 

Among the dedication Sonnets appended to th 
" Mieroeoamos," I find one that has long nestled in i 
hiding-ptace, written by that prolific penman, Jok 
Davies of Hereford, and as it relate to Stella, and 
interesting, it is put before the reader. In the openii 
lines he alludes to the manner in which Sidney ha< 
descanted upon her name : — 

"To THE RIGHT NOBLB LADS, LaDY RicH. 

" To deactmt on thy name as othoia do 

(Since it ia fit t^ express thine excellence), 
I Bhonld, dear laily, but attend imto 

Tbat which to it compared ia indigence. 
Yet to he rich was to be fortunate, 

As all eat«em'd ; and yet, though so thou art, 
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Thou wast much more Ihan mOBt unfortunate, 

Though tidily well thou playil'st that hapleM part ; 

Thon didst eipveaa what art cuiiM nevtr show. 
The soul's true grief for loss of her lore's siml, 

Thine action gpeaking pa»eion made ; but oh ! 
It made thee subjeet to a jnil'a controul : 

But Buch a jail-bird, heavenly nightingale, 

For auch a cause aings best in greatest bale." 

Daviea in the opening lines makes aUusion to her 

ifortunate' marriage, and in the closing lines to her 

©nl'a deep grief for the loss of her beloved, though 

Iso unfortunate, brother Essex, who in 1601 paid the 

" penalty of his rash rebellious act ; and she, in her urgent 

endeavour to obtain his pardon and liberty, was herself 

detained in prison for a brief period, where she, Davies 

tells us, made, like the nightingale with its breast against 

a thorn, a doleful sweet lamentation. Both brother and 

sister were equally unfortunate, though each had received 

the highest honours ; one as the favourite mistress of a great 

poet, the other as the favourite courtier of a great queen. 

In the poem by Anne Bradstreet, already mentioned 

iie looks upon Sidney's aonnetting Lady Rich as a blot 

1 his fair fame, though she offers no excuse for her idol ; 

fUt as beautiful poems, she gives them high praise, She 

indoubtedly reports the current opinion as to Sidney and 

teUa. She speaks of England's halcyon days, when Sidney 

frovQ the laurel crown, an honour to our British soil — 

" Witness Arcadia, pwm'd in his youth." 

Saving spoken fully of all to his praise, she refers to 
fhis love for Stella" as hia dispraise. She says she 
i* honours hira for whiit is honourable, but leaves the 
at as moat unprofitable." His wiser days condemned 
9 " witty works." It is interesting to know that Sidney 
tepented of his folly. She says of his love for Lady Rich : — 
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" Which makes severe eyes but scorn thy story, 
And modest maids and wives blush at thy glory ; 
Yet he*s a little head that can't descry 
A world of treasure in that rubbish, Ive." 

She has only grave doubts about Stella :— 

" Illustrious Stella, thou didst shine full well 
If thine aspect was mild to AstropheL" 

She will but slightly blame her idol Sidney; since, as 
the reader has seen (ante p. 163), the utmost blame is 
given to his poor mistress. She was to him a comet of 
ill omen, and afterwards proved the shame of her sex. 
The poetess declares she had thought better of Sidney, 
but as others have fallen, gods and men, he must be for- 
given. She asks of him : — 

" How could this Stella so confine thy will 
To wait tiU she her influence distill ?" 

But as he loved truly but one, that must be sufficient 
apology. 

The reader will now see Shakespeare^s scope for satire, 
and his object in feigning futilely and sinfully to claim 
his friend's mistress as his own, and why he assumed her 
darker and darker in act and deed. It was Sidney's 
misfortune to become infected with the Petrarchian 
element, but lacking that great master's wisdom and 
forbearance, he wove his thoughts into Sonnets, and ren- 
dered himself miserable and ridiculous in vainly pursuing 
a futile love. Sidney pictured Stella (the Lady Eich) for 
his sister, in her early prime of beauty and virtue ; 
Shakespeare pictured, for her son, the same lady late in 
life, as Lady Eich and the mistress of Mountjoy. Shake- 
speare takes his key note partly from a Sonnet in which 
Sidney asks Stella, in allusion to her eyes, why nature 
made her so black, and yet so bright ? was it to please — 
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" Or would she her miraculous power show, 
That whereas black seems beauty's contrary, 
She even in black doth make all beauty flow T* 

And when Shakespeare tells her to " buy terms divine/' 
he but recals to her Sidney s words, in which she was told 
that she was — 

" Rich in those gifts which give the eternal crown."t 

Sidney, we are told, repented of his crime ; it is to be 
hoped the still more unfortunate Penelope Devereux also 
became penitent.]}: Their love history is summed up in 
one line : — 

" The course of true love never did run smooth." 



* The reason why Shakespeare speaks so vaguely of the colour of the 
mistress's hair, and yet mentions her eyes and brows as being black, is on 
account of her not being blest, as Penelope was, with that rich though rare 
c(mtrast, black eyes and golden hair, or, as Sidney says — 

"Rather call I hem her beanie." 
The colour of the hair of Herbert's mistress being, though dark, not abso- 
lutely black, the poet avoids alluding to it (except ironically), that his satire 
may be more direct in its application to the mistress of Sidney. Shake- 
speare also in Love's Labours Lost, spends some sparkling wit on the conceit 
of Sidney's mistress being beyond all others the fairest, yet the darkest, 
and though the brightest yet the blackest. This boast of her poet lover 
alas proved too true. In the comedy, the allusion to the " gracious moon" 
may be to Queen Elizabeth, as the " attending star " denotes Stella. 

t The excuse Bryskett records Sidney made for others, should be ac- 
corded to Sidney himself:—" Lot us love men for tl^e good is in them, and 
not hate them for their evil." 

t It is somewhat remarkable that the letter wbicb Sir Fulke Greville, 
the friend of Sidney, wrote " to a right honorable lady " should have been 
permitted to have lain so long unnoticed by the critics, since it is unmistak- 
ably addressed to the Lady Rich. It was not printed till after Sir Fulke's 
death. The letter itself, though unfinished, occupies a large number of 
pages. A mere outline of it will discover to whom tJone it must refer. 
The letter was written when she was contemplating divorce from her lord, 
at the time Mountjoy became her lover. The epistle is throughout a moral 
and religious exhortation to act true to her husband, even though he fails 
to merit it She is told that to leave him, according to the laws of 
England, would brand her with infamy ; the only divorce she may 

Q 
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Sidiiey'a folly is a spot upon hie aun, though only 

' observable to discerning eyes, liis Sonnets having been so 

seldom reprinted that few readers have met with tlieni, 

and his biographi^rs have been silent upon the subject of 



Tirtuonsly look for is the divorce of death. The opening lines tell iia 
that she had sought his advice how to ttct to eifect a separation in tlie best 
mode : — " Right honorable Lady, — Yon are desirous, in r^ard of the 
truet you put in me, to underetand mine opinion how yon shonld cany 
yourself through that labyrinth wherein it seems time and roisuhance halh 
imiirisdned you." Her escuse to Greville was the injustice of her husband 
— of his having a mistress, of which Lady Rich elsewhere speaks, whom, it 
appears from the letter, was far inferior in beauty to the wife ; but 
Greville will not take part in her resolution. lie exhorts her to bear all, 
live amicably ivilh her lord, and leave the rest to heaven. He evidently 
viewed her at this time (and perhaps justly) as a virtuous, injured wife ; 
but for her fair name, and for the sake of her children, she is to bear all 
patiently. She will then gain her hiisband's love, the good opinion of the 
orld, and "receive the immortality of good ;" but if she fails to take liia 
counsel, she will receive universal shame, her errors will lead her to " the 
eternal curae of sin." He speaks emphatically of her unfortunate marriage 

1 a rich bird, whose wealth gives him piwer. The description he gives 
of her husband la exactly the character of Lord Rich. " I know your 
husband's nature — rather weakly than strongly evil ; fiill of respects, 
desires, feara ; jealous and careless ; factious and unresolutfi ; rather in- 
clining to craft than to violence ; — a tyrant (in words) valiant over a 
wife." Greville wishes her to view her misfurtiine as an interpositioa of 
Providence, all for the best, and in this extract appears to refer to Sidney's 
death, and the romantic love they bore for each other. Referring to hia 
discourse, he calls her attention to its application ; — " Now, madam, if yon 
apply this to yourself, it bath this morality in it, to let you know that 
without your husband's unkind dealing, you would perchance have doted 
) much on the worship of one man, rejecting for that one hiuaour all 
other ways of honour, as bewitched affections used to do. It aeema by the 
providence of mischance yoa are driven from these narrow sanctuaries of 
self-aSectiouB." He apologises for his impertinent counsel, because it may 
lead BO much toheradvont^e ; and though she is greatly tempted, she is to 
imitate JoVs constancy. It appears she could not endure the grave, moral, 
unf^mpathetic tone of the letter, and acted according to her own dictates; 
hence the letter was left unfinished. Greville saw the inevitable conse- 
quences arising from such a course, and deserves praise for seeking to avert 
them, Greville imitated Sidney in all hia better parts ; he even wrote the 

le number of sonnets, but Ibey neither deserve the censure due to Sir 
Philip's as to subject, nor the praise as to merit ; they are of an innocent 
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his romantic love aflFair ; or have but touched slightingly 
upon it, but the time is now come when the explanation is 
called for, and as his Sonnets are in part the object of 
Shakespeare's satire, it is given here. 

nature, and poor in conception. Sir Fiilke wrote a memoir of his friend, in 
which he highly extolled the " Arcadia,'* hut says not a word of his great 
poetical work, " Astrophel and Stella." He undoubtedly viewed that per- 
formance as a blot upon his fame. The letter above referred to is only to 
be found in the edition of Sir Fulke Greville's poems printed in 1633. 
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The singularity of the conceit of Shakespeare claiming 
the mistress of his friend as his own, though she was 
really the friend's love alone, was a purposed imitation of 
the extravagant assertions and eccentric loving of the 
Italian and English sonnetteers. As remarked in Pre- 
liminary Observations, it was their custom to entertain a 
futile love. Sidney we have seen declared he was not 
ashamed to address Stella in bewitching sonnets as his 
own after she was the wife of another; hence Shake- 
speare's fantastic imitation with a view of satire/'^ 

That it was a concerted scheme between the poet and 
his friend that a poetical diary should be formed of 
passing events connected with their mystical friendship is 
shown in Sonnets 34, 36, 88, 95, and 96, in which the 
poet reminds his friend that he is to record his faults, 
and in Sonnets 6 1 and 117 the friend is reminded that 
he is to record the errors of the poet. This mutual 
record is kept in the last twenty- eight. In Sonnets 139 
and 140, the poet is to speak of the faults of the mistress, 
and in the 142nd she is to speak of her own, as he does 

* The reader must remember that the poet does not point alone at Lady 
'Rich, though by her being the foremost sonnetted lady of the age, and 
having proved, as represented, so corrupt in her wedded love to wpdded 
lovers, the allusions are chiefly to her. 
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of his; and in the 151st, wtre she to deuouuce the 
poetw's faults, she would be but urgojig her own. Hence 
the seheme was of mutual approval, and each understood 
its significance and application. The Mend of Shake- 
speare, like the poet, may have merely affected to be in 
love with the mistress; he was probably delighted with 
her for joining them in their sonuet scheme, and making 
up the friendly trio. It may liave been her office to 
speak of the Sonnets, and circulate them so as to come 
into the hands of Lady Eich, the one whom they (the 
last series) were intended to I'epfcsent hi not verj' flattei-- 
ing pictures, reflecting, as shown, her image and acts.''^ 
Upon the part of Herbert's lady fiiend, she would well 
I know that Shakespeare's allegorical love for her was but iu 
I contrast to the Muse's allegoiical love for the fi-iend ; fur 
I in the address to the mistress the poet not only oouceivca 
I that she is his mistress, but that she is wedded to him In 
I like mystic aUegoiy aa ia the friend to the Muse ; and she 
lis also desired to view their mutual friendship, as cou- 
Iverted, by the process of allegory, to loving wedlock, 
Ito pursue a scheme perhaps unattainable any otlier 
■ way, and in which she delightctl to join, though she 



* It is OQ record that Herbert, Southmiiplun, and othoi lunls, were fri'- 

acaiij in tlie company of La<lj Rich at the ilate I5»8 to 16<)S, wljfi'li 

us juat the time ibew Smraela wen' written ; they, being fiieiids uf 

IWimntjoy, would witness more of her mode of life than waa observed by the 

liworltl, and would pi?rhaps see the effect these Sonnets, apparently penned for 

r, would have on her. This would resemble the play scene in 

iHaiulet. The Sonnet* may have been the things to touuh her conscience. 

■See letters of Rowland Wliita, the posl^maater, lo Sir Robert Sidney, 

Oovemor of Flushing, by whom he was employed to notify to him the news 

if the court.— 0)f2ttu MemoriaU of SlaU, 8 vols, folio, 1746. We have seen 

pliakespeitre warns his friend in Sonnet 70 to avoid mixintj loo much with 

rhoiii the world cwnBuree, lest he should It shiiidered wiib thL-ni, 
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^^K did not think it prudent to comply with every condition 
^^Bof the allegory, not even in idea alone, sinee the poet 
^^B^entieats her in vain to delude heraelf with the belief 
^^Bthat the two friends are but one. Though he some 
^^BlimeB deludes himself that he has taught her, not in 
^^Hvain, to deceive herself with the same belief with which 
^^B he deceives himself, that he is alone her lover, and she 
^^Hftlone his love, yet this self delusion he discoveiB to lie 
^^Bbut a dream. She will not give her soul up to this 
^^H belief ;* but the poet resolves, upon his part, though she 
^^H may still disregard his love, to bhndly think she loves 
^^H him and no other; and in the 151st, whidi is a reflex of 
^^■the 136th,t he feigns to give himself entirely up to the 
^^H belief that he is her real lover, and is beloved by her. 
^^H The poet sportingly uses every argument to induce her to 
^^H believe so ; he requests her to devise any self flattery to 
^^Haccomplish it — to love him among a number, or to accept 
^^^ his love as nothing, so she loves that nothing, or to love 
but his name ; she will then have her heart's desire, her 

I loving William, In the 138th he pictures tn her the 
happy result of such mutual flattery. The mere appre- 
hension delights him ; he will not only gain an attractive 
mistress, but in idea will be also young and beautiful. If 
ahe will folly believe tliis, he will consider his wish to bo 
; 



I 



Shakespeare may, for the definite purpose already shown, appear to 
Bpeak slightingly of the soul ; yet he evidently viewed our bodies but as 
worthless cases containing that heavenly jewel. The 146th Sonnet, addressed 
to the soul, proves the poet'a belief in a future reward of virtue ; the 55Ui 
.also attests his belief in the day of judgment; his will, in the divinity of 
Christ ; and his dramas in the Bible as the book of God. 

+ In the 135th and 136th, Will is haiped upon in imiUtion of Rich in 
the Sonnets of Sidney ; in the 136th, line 2, he pleasantly hintu thai though 
ehe ia not Lady Rich, she is "rich in Will." 
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accomplished. If demanded why this belief is jeuter- 
tained, an excuse is proposed : the poet may say, love 
being trust, he lovingly believed his mistress ; and as the 
lover does not like to have his years told, the mistress 
will be silent. Thus each ^ill lovingly deceive the other. 
But all without avail. Had she complied, he would have 
ceased blaming her; but since she would not, in pur- 
suance of the satirical allegory, she w^ho is the most 
beautiful he views as least so, on account of the sweet 
thief of love taking his friend from his Muse, for; which 
reason he assumes he has a right to poetically feign he is 
her lover and she his love. Thus the poet alternately 
praises and blames her, feigns to be rejoiced and Inen 
again to be depressed. Sometimes he views her in 
mental vision as a bright angel, sometimes as a dark one ; 
sometimes, in a brief interim of self delusion, he praises 
her, but, for reasons fully shown, she is far oftener 
denounced and reproached in the severest and bitterest 
language he could devise. In strong allegorical language 
he had also blamed the friend, though not to the extent 
he blamed the mistress. Besides, the Muse everywhere 
apologises or makes the most loving excuses for the 
friend, who is praised almost throughout the entire poem 
to him ; and even in the section devoted to the mistress 
his cause is advocated. But it is not so with the mis- 
tress ; she receives an equal measure of praise and 
blame, and finally is left, in her relation to both the poet 
and the friend, open to allegorical censure. Sometimes 
the poet offers feigned excuses for her, at other times she 
is told she has a right to. excuse herself by saying : " I once 
loved you, but finding my eyes too killing for you, I 
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turned them from you ; but I am justified in doing so, it 
being to your other self, your friend f — implying that she 
justly regards him with loving looks only, but she really 
loves the friend (see Sonnet 139). She can thus give a 
just and loving reason, so the poet must not think him- 
self slighted. Again, placing the picture in a different 
light, he tells how he madly views her, seeing her false- 
ness, as altogether unlovely in his mind's eye, and un- 
worthy of being loved (Sonnet 141), and all he has 
gained is but pain — the pain of unrequited love. So he 
resolves to make love to her spirit, which he had conjured 
up, since he cannot have the substance. In the 142nd he 
refused, for his Muse's sake, to give up the friend, at 
which denial she flies from his vision, thus implying that 
her spirit had pursued the poet ; to discover if it was in 
his heart to give up the friend. At his refusal she at once 
leaves him, but the poet in imitation of Sidney and 
others, childishly pursues her love, entreating her to return 
to him, as he assumes that he is her real lover, both 
in christian name and person. But as she does not, 
he consoles himself with the belief that his friend will 
eventually return to his side, to be the comfort of his 
Muse (Sonnet 144) ; so that at times, during absence, 
the spirits of both the friend and the mistress visit 
him, and then again fly from his vision. The friend 
is an object of joy to his musings ; the mistress 
necessarily one of grief The one he fears losing, the 
other he despairs of gaining ; and as he had concluded 
the counterpart series to the friend with self reflections 
(Sonnees 63, 64, 65), so he appends Sonnet 144 to the 
series addressed to the mistress. 
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After an interim of some months, upon his return he 
praises her lips (Sonnet 1 4 5), but only for the words of pity 
which he feigns, she uttered when she saw his woful 
state, how much he must have pined for her society and 
love, which is but an echo of what he had told the friend 
(Sonnet 28) would be the c^se when they again met ; and 
though the mistress pities him, she does not actually say 
she loves him, but he imagines her words imply as much. 
Having deluded himself with the feigned belief that 
he has won her love, and that she views him as her real 
lover, and as he views himself as the young and beautiful 
friend (see Sonnets 22, 39, 42, and 62),*^ and flatters 
himself that she believes so too, he may well consider 
himself as young and beautiful, and the possessor of a 
fair lady for his mistress. This induces him to end his 
complainings and pen her the love Sonnet under notice 
(the 145th) ; and to mark the change in her, and as an 
end to the argument, he alters its structure ; and as 



♦ It is worthy of remark that the poet does not, in the renewal to the 
friend, pen any more Sonnets bearing the mystic burthen, " My friend and I 
are one." The reason is explained in the counterpart renewal to the 
mistress. The poet may now no more merely assume so, he flatters himself 
that he actually is the young friend, and that he has attamed the object 
sought for when giving this idea expression, so that in the renewal series 
to the friend there is no further occasion to recur to it ; but in the renewal 
series to the mistress the fallacy of the delusion is too evident for silence or 
satisfaction in the belief. It is too apparent she does not think him the 
young and beautiful friend, and that she has robbed both the poet and his 
Muse of the love first devoted to and claimed by them ; hence the alle- 
gorical jealousy and expostulation ; and because the unstress shall be 
defeated in the possession of the friend, in the renewal to him the poet 
again and again asserts or denies the wedlock of friendship, and the 
marriage to the Muse. Thus the poet is ever ready to bend to his friend's 
will, the while their mental aUiance becomes faster bound, by enduring 
wreaths of perennial verne. -s 
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conclusion to the foregoing set penned to her, which he 
purposed should be mainly satirical, he appends one 
alluding indirectly, like the rest of the latter Sonnets, to 
the immoral lady before referred to, who was the soul of 
the age of vanity and false outward show. She is 
earnestly besought to prepare for a pure eternal life : — 

" Within be fed, without be Rich no more" (Son, 146.) 

After a few months' interval he pursues the theme again, 
finding he had but deceived himself in his conclusions ; 
yet, in spite of this, he resolves to renew the loving war, 
and assert a final claim. To effect his object, the friend is 
no more mentioned — a few allusions are merely made to 
him, since his purpose is not now to be his friend^s 
second, but actual self, that he might become in imagi- 
nation the entire possessor of the fair enslaver, which is 
indirectly the highest flattery he could offer to her 
beauty or his friend's choice ; and though he, as heretofore, 
is self deceived, yet he will feign in imitation of Sidney 
and others, to have claimed the victory. 

He declares he is still longing, in loving madness 
(Sonnet 147), to gain her love ; and though she will not 
consent, yet, against her will, she is aUegorically proved 
to do so ; and, as a natural conclusion to his sonnetto- 
mania, and in derision of others' fantastic " Ideas," he 
now declares that his reason has left him ; he is desperate, 
he is past cure and care, 

" And frantic mad with evermore unrest ." 

Personifying the mistress as Lady Rich, the poet de- 
clares to her that she had led him to believe she was 
radiant and beautiful, when she (the fair woman with a 
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black soul) proves as dark as night and black as helL^ He 
then turns off into the lachrymal strain : he blames his 
eyes for viewing her as fair who is false, but excuses their 
mistaking vision, they being full of tears. He thus 
artfully mocks the childish sonnetteers, whose eyes were 
ever showering large rain drops. He may now well ask 
her whether she does not think that he loves her. He 
offers her all devotion (Sonnet 149) ; he would renounce 
his dearest friend if that friend did not love her ; but he 
despairingly and derisively tells her to love the eyes of 
another who can see she loves him (the friend) ; but he 
will still delude himself, he will be blind, i. e., not observe 
it. Having such injfluence over him, he may well ask her 
how she gained such power over his heart, his eyes, 
and his mind (Sonnet 150) ; how is it, when he sees 
more cause to hate her, he loves her the more ? Then, 
if he loves the sweet thief who has unjustly sought to 
steal the friend from the poet and his Muse, she should 
love him, even though he seeks to steal her from the 
friend. 

The excuse for such apparent want of conscience 
(Sonnet 151) is that Love is too young to know what it 
is ; yet all know a knowledge of right or wrong proceeds 
from love, and his loving conscience tells him he may 
justly claim her, so the gentle cheater is from henceforth 
to accuse the poet no more of what she has supposed a 
fault, lest she should turn the accusation against herself. 
Each being guilty of the same fault, the poet, upon his 



♦ The reader has seen she proved no true star as predicted by Sidney, 
she would ever appear but an ominous flaming Comet, converting the para- 
dise of love to its abode of torment and despair. 
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part, can see no reason to accuse himself, and he, having 
shown that he and the friend are one, may well boast of 
her love, and profess himself her most loving, most 
humble servant. Though finally accusing both himself 
and the mistress, and summing up their mutual faults 
(Sonnet 152), he declares she knows that by loving her he 
is forsworn, having vowed his poetical love to the liiend, 
and by now vowing it to his friend's mistress ; but she is 
(allegorically) twice forsworn, which makes her resemble a 
deceiving wife (Lady Kich). But the mistress's faults are 
trifling in comparison with the poet's, for he has tried to 
view her, as he had viewed and proved the friend with a 
happy result, as not allegorically vile. The mistress's 
actions, however, would not stand the ordeal, and the 
poet, in the endeavour to place her in a fair light, though 
using the most subtle reasons for her allegorically sensual 
fault, has but corrupted himself, and appears ten times 
more guilty than she had proved; and he in the end 
but personates a deluded self-deluding husband and a 
frantic idiotic sonnetteer. 

And since he has now lost all faith in her, and his 
words, in seeking to vindicate her, prove so foully false, 
he ceases to advocate her cause, and determines to 
reconcile himself by the loving delusion that she is 
alone his mistress and he is alone her lover ; hence the 
loving war is ended. 

He concludes the Sonnets addressed to her, written in 
derision of the self-described lunatic lovers (the sonnet- 
teers), and as a covert satire on corrupt wedded love, with 
an allusion to the famous medicinal Bath waters, and to 
those who resorted to them. Harrington, in an Epigram, 
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says they were chiefly visited by those who desired " to see 
and to be seen/' The allegory is ended by the poet relating 
how he had sought to cure his mad loving fever, but without 
effect ; in which he resembles the poets of that day — they 
began in despair, and ended despairing of either ceasing 
loving or of gaining the object of their love. As an apology 
for her coldness for him, he being a rejected lover, and 
for the strange loving malady, with which he feigns he 
was possessed, he assumes that the torch of love was 
extinguished in the wells, now a bath, hence Cupid had not 
warmed her breast with love for him because a maiden of 
Diana s, a lover of chastity, had put out the torch of Cupid 
while the love God was sleeping, i.e., asleep to the poet's 
loving interest. From love's fire the waters received per- 
petual heat, but at the eyes of the poet's mistress Love again 
lit his torch, and to try its effects, inflamed the poet's breast 
with love ; and though the waters put out Love's fire, they 
could not his — his loving desire for her could not be 
extinguished. Thus, the poet ends his allegory of the 
triumphant power of his love, showing that he is forced to 
love, in spite of all his Muse inspires him to say against 
her ; and the poet and the Muse are alike flattered that 
they gain the victory of love over even Love himself. 
He finally claims her as his own ; as in the counterpart 
series the friend is claimed alone for himself and his 
Muse. There was no remedy but for the poet to remain 
her devoted lover, and to believe in the sweet flattery, 
that she loved him and no other, just as the sonnetteers 
and the doting " comuted gentry " gave themselves up to 
a like delusion. 

It is true Shakespeare could have effected this olvject in a 
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drama, but certainly not so eflfectually as in the same species 
of verse, which it was his object to parody. Cervantes, when 
he desired to ridicule the romancists, wrote a romance. 
Each aaccomplished the task they set themselves in their 
own method. The fashionable absurdity Sonnetteering 
had become, like the tales of knight-errants, extremely 
ridiculous — both are now of the past. Shakespeare and 
Cervantes brought them to the crowning-point of ridicule. 
All the great dramatists of Shakespeare's day have spoken 
contemptuously of Sonnets. It is then no wonder that 
their chief should take the lead in bringing them into 
complete derision, in an allegory, written, perhaps, in imi- 
tation of Spenser's "dark conceit/' Probably Shake- 
speare intended the Sonnets to remain a mystery, since 
he has enshrouded every clue to their unravelling with 
a veil. He appears to deny the Marriage to the 
Muse ; in the poem to the friend he uses every artifice 
throughout many of the Sonnets to conceal the sex 
addressed. It is also equally perplexing (without the 
key) to discover who is the speaker, whether it is the 
poet or his Muse, or both in one person, and the 
person addressed, whether a male or a female, or both, as 
the poet assumes actually was the case. The difficulty is 
as great in the poems to the mistress, to find whether she 
really was the mistress of the poet or of the friend, or 
whether each could with equal right claim her. The 
key, which the reader possesses, fitting aU the wards of 
this most cunningly devised and most intricate lock, we 
believe to be the one long lost, and formerly in the pos- 
session of the *' private friends '' only. Shakespeare him- 
self would give no explanation more than the Sonnets 
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contained; nor would he make further excuse, as the 
poems themselves contain every apology : they praise 
marriage ; they uphold virtue, and denounce vice ; they 
extol pure friendship, and censure corrupt wedlock. What 
apology was needed for poems bearing such arguments ? 
It is evident it was not the intention of the, poet to 
explain the mystery, nor would it have been wise for 
him to have pointed out the poets, the great persons, 
and their illicit loves, whom he, so subtly and fear- 
lessly satirises ; he preferred letting the Sonnets take their 
course, for or against him. Possibly, had he lived 
longer he might have given the solution of the Sonnets, 
and explained to whom they referred. It probably never 
occurred to Shakespeare that the incredible depravity 
some have wrongly imputed to ancient poets, would 
also be imputed to him. He evidently, justly viewed in 
the right light the love evinced by philo^hers, poets, 
and others of antiquity for noble youths, and the love of 
discreet matrons for maidens, as friendships of most 
virtuous purity — as affections becoming the dignity and 
years of maturity ; and like them looked on the season of 
youth as the fittest time to set the seeds of wisdom and 
example, "Honi soit qui mal y pense." Prynne, who 
would have said the worst of Shakespeare, is silent in dis- 
praise of his moral character. 

I have not discovered whether any writer anterior to 
Shakespeare treated his Muse as a real person ; but I find 
a few years later, in 1634, that an anonymous writer, 
probably a dramatic poet, published an ingenious poem, 
which he styled " Pasquils Palinados,*' in which the Muse 
is so much a real person that the poet describes her as 
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madly running away from him, through Temple Bar, along 
the Strand to Westminster. He entreats her to return, 
but to no purpose. She is very severe in censuring the 
times, and the poet warns the good, easy cuckolds to keep 
in-doors, lest his Muse should spy out their horns. She 
becomes nearly mad, and the poet has great difficulty in 
restraining her ; to bring her to a pleasant humour, he 
resorts to a tavern, and, says the poet, " My Muse and I ^' 
fell to drinking sherry and sack. She soon becomes 
merry, and sings a long, witty, and most pleasant song on 
the efficacy of sack. 

That Shakespeare dearly loved his friend is evident, 
and that he loved him for his beauty, wit, and accomplish- 
ments is also clear, but that for which he loved him most 
was the' proflfer of friendship he made, unsought for, 
unlooked for.* The poet probably never loved any other 
friend so much ; at least, he has left no testimony of 
such an aflfection, though he ertainly received at one 
time the patronage of the Earl of Southampton, but 
there is no proof that that existed more than a few 
years. Shakespeare's lofty intellect was pre-eminently 
formed for a male friendship ; not that he was a myso- 
gynist, or that while penning the Sonnets he disliked 
the virtuous of the sex ; • these very Sonnets prove that 
he loved them, but, as observed, it was not the purpose 
of his allegory to praise them. The full witness of his 
love for them he has left in his dramas, wherein he 
expresses his true sentiments in regard to them. 



* Lord Pembroke's epistles to his friends, evince great love and a strong 
zeal for friendship, unusual even for those times, when friendship was 
justly looked upon as the foremost attribute of a gentleman. 
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And here it may be as well to observe the great mis- 
take many commit in viewing these Sonnets as a literal * 
record, made by the poet for self-condemnation, as if the 
poet, extolled by his contemporaries for his shrewdness 
and wisdom, would have had the incredible folly to have 
exposed a sinful life, and design that work to remain a 
perpetual and glorious monument. We hope from this time 
to hear no more such malicious charges made against our 
great, wise, and highly moral poet. If Shakespeare was 
a slave to anything, it was to his profession and interests, 
and not to such a love as he pictures here. When he 
speaks of a deep grief for the loss of his son (Sonnet 37)> 
or for the loss of early friends (Sonnets 30, 31), he is 
speaking of real sorrows ; but the feigned heart- wound, for 
the assumed loss of the mistress, is at once evident as 
but feigning the loss is merely in idea, like the assumed loss 
of the friend. And can there be greater proof that the 
whole is but allegorical than the language used toward the 
friend, merely for giving countenance to and accepting the 
offerings of another Muse, and in Sonnet 1 1 6 it is clearly 
seen that it is a marriage of the mind alone. In brief, 
I contend that it is impossible to solve the Sonnets, if 
viewed as literal, either by rearranging them, or by sup- 
posing them as written to various people, or for others, 
as was sometimes the custom. They bear a mystic 
burden, in which they resemble no other Sonnets : besides 
which the poet repeatedly tells us they are,--~to one, of 
one, and for one, — and that the mistress series was 
written at the instigation of the friend, who was " the only 
begetter '' of them — in other words, it was at his desire the 
whole of them were written. We have seen the poet had 

R 
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three objects in view, firstly, writing allegoricaUy of pure 
friendship and the Marriage of the Muse, secondly, of his 
friend's loving and patronage to others, thirdly, satirising 
mistress's sonnetting, and pointedly alluding to Lady Eich. 

If it should be contended that both the friend and the 
mistress are but imaginary characters ; it will not afiect 
the explanation of the Sonnets as a satirical allegory ; 
there can be but one solution of them in their order and 
entirety ; but as to the reality of the friend and the mis- 
tress, there can be no reasonable doubt. 

In his devoted friendship for a young nobleman 
Shakespeare resembles the great Michael Angelo, who bore 
unbounded love for the noble youth, Cavalieri.*^ Vasari 
says he could have obtained anything from Michael 
Angelo, Varchi, the professor extolled in the highest 
terms the young Cavalieri, in a lecture he gave at the 
Florentine Academy, as the most attractive young man 
he had ever become acquainted with. This lecture was 
on a sonnet by. Michael Angelo to Cavalieri, which Varchi 
recited. It contained the highest flattery a beautiful youth 
could receive from intellectual age, yet who ever doubted 
the morality of the divine Michael Angelo ; and what 
should we now say to an essay by Bacon on a sonnet by 
Shakespeare to Herbert. The lecturer's object was to 
incite the young Florentine students to emulate Cavalieri, 
so that they might like him become worthy of the friend- 
ship of such a man as Michael Angelo. The artist 
was delighted with his young, beautiful, and intellectual 
patron-friend, and besides writing sonnets to him, lie 

* See Herman Grimm's Life of Michael Angelo, translated by Fanny 
Elizabeth Bunnet, 1865. 
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executed for him many fine drawings and other works ; 
he could not have obtained a better man for his friend ; 
the great sculptor was at once rigidly moral, eminently 
intellectual, and religious. His wonderftd compeer, 
RaflFaelle, also wrote sonnets ; but what have come down 
to us are but of the ordinary amorous character : they, 
however, show the hand of a master. 

Herbert appears to have been the very counterpart of 
Cavalieri ; for nobility, beauty, refinement, and friend- 
ship. The engraved portrait of him in Walpole's Royal 
and Noble Authors, folly bears out the praise given him, 
by Shakespeare's Muse."**' 

Some have spoken of Shakespeare's Sonnets as his 
greatest works. Without going to such a length, it is 
true they are his masterpiece in a strictly poetical sense, 
being written in alternate rhyme ; others view them 
in the opposite extreme, and speak of them as being 
unworthy of the poet, which they would be, were they 
written merely for the sake of writing sonnets ; had they 
but observed that Shakespeare devised to ridicule sonnetto- 
mania — they would then^ read our poet's work — 

" In the same spirit that its author writ." 

And though his Sonnets are but a species of parody, yet, 
coming from the hand of such a master, they are of such 
beauty and majesty, and of such lofty diction, that no other 
sonnets can be in any way compared with them, unless it 
be the few Milton penned with a like masterly vigour ; 



* And though this praise has received from various writers a gross inter- 
pretation, instances need not be given of pure fervent love, having been 
consirued into the vilest derangement of lust ; the world being prone to 
view in the worst light, that which they cannot comprehend. 
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in brief, Shakespeare's Sonnets are works of the highest 
art. But Shakespeare had a higher purpose than deriding 
sonnetting to fulfil ; his destined " fine issue " was to teach 
philosophy, justice, morality, virtue, and religion, to thou- 
sands who would never listen to any other than the voice 
of an actor, for whom the poet has conceived acts and 
declamations that have ever, and ever will, receive rounds 
of applause. 

Finally, the author apologises to his readers for all 
the wearisome repetitions and defects. The former, the 
nature of the work at least to some extent, rendered 
unavoidable ; for the latter, he entreats their pardon, 
since the only apology he can make is, that he has sought 
assiduously to be of some service in the imfolding of 
our great Poet's Book of Mystery. 
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Block-Book have been discovered, without any writer being able to say which 
is the first one. A review of them is given in the printed Introduction of the 
book. 

Besides the rhymed Latin Poetry— of which part was given by Heinecken, 
and after him by Ottley— the Introduction gives, for the first time, the whole 
of the Text printed on both sides in the upper compartment, as well as aa 
English Explanation of the subject 

Only 250 copies have been printed, uniformly with Mr. S. Leigh 
fioTHERBY's Frxnci'pta Typographica. 

BIGSBVS (Robert, M.A., LL.D.) Historical and Topographical 
Description of Repton, in the CJounty of Derby, with Inciden- 
tal View of objects of note in its Vicinity. 4to, a handsome 
volume, witfi seventt iUustratvcyM on copper, stone, and wood, 
cloth, 18s {original price £3. 3s) 

BLAKE (M.) A Brief Account of the Destructive Fire at Blandford 
Forum, in Dorsetshire, Jime 4, 1731. Reprinted from the edu 
tion of 17 B 5, with apian and 2 views, 4 to, cloth. 2s 6d 

BLAVIQNAC (J. D., Architecte) Histoire de T Architecture Sacrde 
du quatri^me au dixi^me siecle dans les anciens ^vedi^s de 
Geneve, Lausanne, et Sion. One vol, 8vo, 4:50 pages, B7 pla/tea, 
and a 4to Atlas of S2 plates of Architecture, Sculpture, Frescoes, 
Reliquaries, d;c., ksc. £2. 10s 
A very remarkable book, and worth the notice of the Architect, the Arcb»- 

ologist, and the Artist. 

BOYNE (W., F.S.A.) Tokens issued in the Seventeenth Century in 

England^ Wales, and Ireland, by Corporations, Merchants, 

Tradesmen, &c., described and illustrated. Thick 8vo, 42^9^^ 

cloth. £1. Is {original price £2. 28) 

Nearly 9500 Tokens are described in this work, arranged alphabetically under 

Counties and Towns. To the Numismatist, the Topographer, and Genealogist 

it will be found extremely useful 

BOSWORTH (Rev. Joseph, D.D., Anglo-Saxon Professor in the 

University of Oaford) Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English 

Dictionary. 8vo, closely printed in treble columns. 12s 

** This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but almost an entirely 

new worlc In this compendious one will be found, at a very moderate price 

all that is most practical and valuable in the former expensive edition, with a 

great aocesiion ox new words and matter, "—^itf^or'f Pritfacs. 
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BOSWORTH and WARING.— Four Versions of the Holy Gospels, 
viz., in Gothic, a.d. 360 ; Anglo-Saxon, 996 ; Wycliflfe, 1389 ; 
and Tyndale, 1526, in parallel columns, with Preface and Notes 
by the Rev. Dr. Bosworth, Professor of Anglo-Saion in the 
University of Oxford, assisted by Geobgb Warino, M.A., of 
Cambridge and Oxford. One vol, 8vo, above 600 'pi'geSf doth. 
128 6d 
A verv low price has been ftxed to ensure an extended sale among students 

and higher schools. 

Large Pafeb. 4to, a handsome volume, not Ttumy printed* 

doth. £2. 2s 

"The texts are printed in four parallel columns, and very great care appears 
to have been taken iu their collation and correction." — Atbbnaeuu. 

*' We heartily welcome this volume, brought out with so much care and 
ability ... It does credit to the printers of the University. , . The work Is 
scholarlike, and is a valuable contribution to the materials for Biblical Criti- 
cism. . . We heartily commend it to the stndy of all who are interested either 
in the philology of the English language, or in the history and formation of our 
Authorized Version."— The Christian Remrhbranoer, a Quarterly Review. 

" It may almost be a question, whether the present volume phssesses greater 
interest for the divine or for the philologist To the latter it must certamlv be 
interesting from the opportunity whi(;h it affords him of marking the gradual 
development of our ianguaares. The four versions of the Gospel, . . . with a 
learned and instructive preface, and a few necessary notes, form a volume, the 
value and importance of which need scarcely be insisted upon." — Notes and 

QUERIVS. 

BLAKET (Robert) Historical Sketchee of the Angling Literature of 
all Nations, to which is added a Bibliography of £kiglish Writers 
on Angling, by J. R. Smith. Fcap. 8vo, doth. 5s 

BOWLES (Rev. W., Lisle) Hermes Britannicus, a Dissertation on the 
Celtic Deity Teutates, the Mercurius of Csesar, in further proof 
and corroboration of the origin and designation of the Great 
Temple at Abury, in Wiltshire. Svoftcfo, 4s {original price Ss 6d) 

BRIDGER'S (Charles) Index to the Printed Pedigrees of English 
Families contained in County and Local Histories, the "Herald's 
Visitations," and in the more important Genealogical Collec- 
tions. Thick 8vo, doth. 10s 6d 
A similar work to Sims's "Index of Pedigrees in the MSS. in the British 

Museum. What that is for Manuscripts this is for Printed Books. It is the 

most complete Index of its kind, and contains double the matter of other 

basty productions. 

BROOKE (Richard, F.S.A.) Visits to Fields of Battle in England, 

of the XVth Century, with some Miscellaneous Tracts and 

Papers, principally upon Archseological Subjects. Royal 8vo, 

plates, doth. 15s 

The work contains a descriptive account of the scenes of most of the memo- 
rable conflicts in the Wars of York and Lancaster, comprising the celebrated 
battles of Shrewsbury, Blore Heath, Northampton, Wakefield, Mortimer's 
Cross, Towton, Bamet, Tewkesbury, Bosworth, and Stoke, and genealogical 
and other particulars of tiie powerful, warlike, and distinguished personages 
who were the principal actors in those stirring and eventful times, with plans 
of some of the fields of Battle, and an Appendix containing the principal 
Acts of Attainder relative to the Wars of the Roses, and Lists of the Nobla" 
men, Knights, and other personages attainted by them. 
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BROOEIE (Richard) A Descriptive Accoimt of Liverpool, as it wai 

during the last Quarter of the XVIIIth Century, 1775—1800. 

4. handsome vol, royal 8vo, with tUvstrations, doth, 12s 6d 

{original price £1. Ss) 

In addition to information relative to the Public Buildings, Statistics, and 

Commerce of the Town, the work contains some curious and interesting par- 

ticulara which have never been previously published, respecting the pursuits^ 

habits, and amusements of the mhabitants of Liverpool during that period, 

with views of its public edifices. 

BRUCE (Dr. J. Collingwood, AtUli^ of the "JRoman WaU") The 
Bayeux Tapestry Elucidated. 4to, a handsome volume, iUut- 
irated vdth 17 coloured plates, representing the entire Tapestry, 
extra bds. £1. Is. 

BUCHANAN (W.) Memoirs of Painting, with a Chronological His- 
tory of the Importation of Pictures by the Great Masters into 
England since tJie French Revolution. 2 vols, 8vo, bds, 7b 6d 
(original price £1. 6s) 

BUNNETT (H. Jones, M.D.) Genoa, with Remarks on the Climate, 
and its influence upon Invalids. 12mo, cloth. 4s 

BURKE (John) Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Extinct 
and Dormant Baronetcies of England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Medium 8vo, second edition, 638 closely printed pages, in 
double columns, with ahovt 1000 Arms engraved on wood, fine 
port, of James I., doth. 10? {original price £1. 8s) 
This work engaged the attention of the author for several years, comprises 
nearly a thousand families, many of them amongst the most ancient and 
eminent in the kingdom, each carried down to its representative or repre- 
sentatives still existing, with elaborate and minute details of tiie alliances, 
achievements, and fortunes, generation after generation, from Uie earliest to 
the latest period. 

CALTON'S (R. Bell) Annals and Legends of Calais, with Sketches 
of Emigrd Notabilities, and Memoirs of Lady Hamilton. Post 
8vo, with frontispiece and vignette, doth. 6s 
pEinciPAL Contents.— History of the Siege by Edward HI. in 134(J-7, with 
a roll of the Commanders and their followers present, from a contemporary 
MS. in the British Museum — ^The Allotment of Lands and Houses to Edward's 
Barons — Calais as an English borough — List of the Streets and Householders of 
the same — Henry Vlllth's Court there — Cardinal Wolsey and his expenses — 
The English Pale, with the names of Roads, Farmsteads, and Villiages in the 
English Era— The Sieges of Therouenne and Toumai— The Pier of Calais— Pros 
and Cons of the place — ^The Hotel Dessin — Sterne's Chamber— Churches of Notre 
Dame and St. Nicholas— The Hotel de Ville — Ancient Staple Hall— The Chateau 
and Murder of the Duke of Gloucester— The Courgain — The Field of the 
Cloth of Gold— Notice of the Town and Castle of Gnisnes, and its surprise by 
John de Lancaster— The Town and Seigneurio of Ardres — The Sands and Duel- 
ling—Villages and Chateau of Sangatte, Coulgon, Mark, Eschalles, and Ham- 
mes — Review of the English Occupation of Calais, and its Recapture by the 
Duke de Guise — The Lower Town and its Lace Trade— Our Commercial Rela- 
tions with France— Emigre Notabilities— Charles and Harry Tufton, Captain 
Dormer and Edith Jaequemont, Beau Brummel, Jemmy Urquhart, and his 
friend Fauntleroy, " Nimrod," Berkeley Craven, Mytton, Duchess of Kingston 
— A new Memoir of Lady Hamilton, iva. Altogether an interesting volume on 
England's first Colony. 

BURN'S (J. Southerden) The High Commission, Notices of the 
Court and its Proceedings. Svo, doth, only 100 printed, 3b 
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BURN'S (J., Southerden) History of Fuish Registers in England, 
and Registers of Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies, Episcopal 
Chapels in and about London, the Geneva Register of ^e I^ 
testant Refugees, with Biographical Notes, etc. Bwmd edttiof^ 
greaUy enlarged^ Svo, doth, lOs 6d 

CAMBRIDGE. — Histnria Collegii Jesu Cantabrigiensis, a J. Sher- 
manno, olim prsas. ejusdem CoUegii Edita J. 0. HAiLiWELib 
8vo,c2o^ 2s 

CARDWELL (Rev. Dr., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford Leo- 

tures on tiie Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, ddivered in 

the University of Oxford. 8vo, doth. 4s {original price 8s 6d) 

A very interesting histurieal volume, and written in a pleasing and popular 
manner. 

CARTWRIGHT.— Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Mechanical 

Liventions of Edmund Cartwright, D.D., F.R.S., Inventor of 

the Power Loom, <Stc. Edited by E. H. Strickland. Post 8vo, 

engravings, boards. 2s 6d (original price 10s 6d) 

It contains some interesting literary history. Dr. Cartwiigbt numbering 
among his correspondents. Sir w. Jones, Crabbe, Sir H. Davy, Fulton, Sir S. 
Baffles, Langhome, and others. He was no mean Poet, as his legendary tale of 
'* Armine and Elvira " (given in the Appendix) testifies. Sir W. Soott says it 
contains some excellentpoetry, expressed witn unusual felicity. 

CATALOGUE {Classified) of the Library of the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain, with Indexes of Authors and Subjects, and a 
List of Historical Pamphlets, chronologically arranged. By 
Benj. Vinoint, Librarian. Thick 8vo, pp. 948, half morocoo, 
marbled edges. 15s 
It will be found a very nseftil volume to book collectors, and indispensable 

to public litourians. 

CHADWICK (William) The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe, with 
Remarks, Digressive and Discursive. 8vo, pp. 472, portrait, 
doth 10s 6d. 
** Daniel De Foe devoted his life and energies to the defence of firee institu- 
tions and good government He was the Badical of his dav. He not only 
wrote, but suiTered for truth and liberty. He was impoverished and perse* 
euted for his labours in this cause ; nay, he was repeatedly imprisoned for 
bis principles, or for his unswerving attachment to them, and for his boldness 
and honesty in asserting them. He was the vigorous and indefittigable 
opponent of priestism, of ecclesiastical domination, and of the Popish 
tendencies of his time. We might not approve of all he wrote against the 
Catholics, but we should remember that he saw and feU, as we cannot, how 
inherentlv opposed to true freedom Is the Catholic system. Although we live 
in very difTerent times fh)m those in which De Foe lived, yet his life is fUll 
of pregnant lessons for the liberals and friends of religious freedom of our day.** 
'-Bradford Review. 

CHRONICLE of London from 1089 to 1483, written in the 15th 
Century, and for the first time printed from MSS. in the British 
Museum, with numerous Contemporary Dlustrations of Royal 
Letters, Poems, descriptive of Public Events and Manners and 
Customs of the Metropolis. (Edited by Sm Harris Nicolas.) 
4to, facsimile, doth bos. ISs 
Only 260 copies printed. It forms a Supplement to the Chronicles of Hard* 

Bg, Bastall, Grafton, Hall, and others. 
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CHATTO (W, A., Author of " Jachson^a ffistory of Wood Engrais 
ing**) Facts and Speculations on the History of Playing Cards 
in Europe. Svo, profusely iUutstrated wUk engravinga, &o£^ plam 
and coloured, doth. £1. Is 

" The inquiry into the origin and signification of the suits and their marks, 
and the heraldic, theological, and political emblems pictured firomtime to time, 
in their changes, opens a new field of antiquarian interest ; and the perse- 
verance with which Mr. Chatto has explored it leaves little to be gained by his 
successors. The plates with which the volume is enriched add considerably to 
its value in this point of view. It is not to be denied that, take it altogetner, 
it contains more matter than has ever before been collected in one view upon 
the same subject. In spite of its faults, it is exceedingly amusing ; and the 
most critical reader cannot fail to be entertained by the variety of curious out- 
lying learning Mr. Chatto has somehow contrived to draw into the investiga- 
tions." — Atlatt, 

** Indeed, the entire production deserves our warmest approbation. **«-£{(»> 
vary Gazette. 

"A perfect fund of antiquarian research, and most interesting even to per- 
sons who never play at cards."— Tait's Magazine. 

" A curious, entertaining, and really learned book." — Rambler. 

«THE GAME OF THE CHESSE," the First Book printed in 

England by William Caxton, reproduced in facsimile from a 

copy in the British Museum, with a few Remarks on Caxton*s 

Typographical Productions^ by Vincent Fiogins. 4to, pp. 184, 

with 23 curious woodcuts, half morocco, uncut. £1. Is — or, in 

antique calf, with bevelled boards and carmine edges. £1. 8b 

Frequently, as we read of the Works of Caxton and the eaily English Printers, 

and of their Black Letter Books, very few persons ever had the opportunity of 

seeing any of these productions, and forming a proper estimate of the ingenuity 

and skill of those who first practised the " Noble Art of Printing." 

Thr Type has been carefully imitated, and the Woodcuts FACSiMrLiEX> 
BY Miss Byfield. The Paper and Watermarks have also been made expressly, 
as near as possible, like the original ; and the book is accompanied by a few 
remarks of a practical nature, which have been suggested during the progress 
of the fount, and the necessary study and comparison of Caxton s Works with 
those of his cont^-mporaries in Germany, by Mr. V. Fiogins, who spenv two 
years' "labour of love " in cutting the matrixes for the type. 

COLLECTION of Letters on Scientific Subjects, illustrative of the 
Progress of Science in England. Temp. Elizabeth to Charles II. 
Edited by J. 0. Halliwell. 8vo, doUi. 3s 
Comprising letters of Digges, Dee, Tycho Brahe, Lower, Hariott, Lydyatt, 
Sir W. Petty, Sir C. Cavendish, Brancker, Pell, &c. ; also the Autobiography 
of Sir Samuel Morland, trom a MS. in Lambeth Palace, Nat. Tarpoley's Cor- 
rector Analyticus, dec. Cost the subscribers of the Historical Society of Sci- 
ence £1. 

COPENHAGEN.— The Traveller's Handbook to Copenhagen and 
its Environs. By Anqlicanus. 12mo, with large map of Sea- 
land, plan of Copenhagen, and views, cloth, 8s 

COSIN*s (Mr., Secretary to the Commissioners of Forfeited Estates 
Names of the Roman Catholics, Non-Jurors, and others, who 
Hefused to Take the Oaths to King Gkorge I., together with 
their Titles, Additions, and Places of Abode, the Parishes and 
Townships where their Lands lay, the Names of the then 
Tenants, and the Annual Value of them as returned by them- 
selves. Reprinted from the Edition of Vlih. Svo, doth, 6s 
A curious book for the Topographer and Genealogist 
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CRAIG'S (Key. J. Duncan) A Hand-Book to tho modern Provenfal 
Language, 8iK)kcn in the South of France. Pie<linont, &c., com* 
prising a Grammar, Dialogues, Legends, Vocabularies, &c., use- 
ful for English Tourists and others. Royal 12mo, eZofA. 8s 6d 
This little book is a welcome addition to our literature of comparative philo- 

lofry in this country, as we have hitherto had no ffraumur of the sweet lyrical 

tongue of Southern France. 

CRESWELUS (Rev. 8. F.) Collections towards the History of 
Printing in Nottinghamshire. Small 4to, tewed, 2b 

DALE (Bryan, M.A.) Annals of Coggcshall, otherwise Simnedon, in 
the County of Essex. Post 8vo, pUites, cloth. 78 Gd 

D'ALTON (John, Rarrister-of-Law, of Dublin) Illustrations, Histo- 
rical and Genealogical, of the most Ancient Families of Ireland 
(.^00), Members of which held Commissions in King James's 
Service in the War of the Revolution, wherein their renpoctive 
Origins, Achievements, Forfeitures, and ultimate Destinies arf 
set forth. 2 thick vols, 8vo, pp. 14U0, doth. £1. Is 

DANISH. — ^English-Danish Dialogues and Progressive Exorcises. 
By K F. Anckeb. 12mo, cloth. 6b 1851— Key to Ditto. Ss 

DAVIES (Robt., F.S. A., Town ClerhofYorJc) Extractsfrom the Munici- 
Dol Reconls of theC'ityof Torkduringthe Reigns of Edward IV ., 
Edward V., and liicliard III., with Notes, illustrative and e ^ 
planatory, and an ApiKsndix, containing some Account of the 
Celebration of the Corpus C^risti Festival at York, in tlie Fii- 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 8vo, cloth, 4» {original price 
lOsGd) 

DAVIES (Robt) The Fawkcs's of York in the 16th Century, in- 
cluding Notices of Guy Fawkes, the Qunpowder Plot Conspira- 
tor. Post 8yo. Is 6d 

DE GAULLE (Ohas.) The Celts of the Nineteenth Century, an Ap- 
peal to the Living Representatives of tho Celtic Rice. Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by J. D. Mason. 8vo, tewecL 2s 

DEVLIN (J. Dacres) Helps to Hereford History, Civil and Legen- 
dary, in an Ancient Account of the Ancient CJonlwainer's Com- 
pany of the City, tho Mordiford Dragon, and other Subjects. 

12mo (a curious volume), cloth. 3s 6d 
•* A series of very clever nni)erH." — Spectator. 

** A little work full of Anticiuarian iufurmation, presented In a pleasing and 
IH)puIar form." — Nuncon/urmut 

DRUCE Family. — A Genealogical Account of the Family of Dnice, 
of Goring, in the County of Oxford, 1735. 4to, only 60 copies 

PRIVATELT PBIMTED, bds, 7b 6d 

EDMONDS (Richard, laU of Pemance) The Land's End District 
its Antiquities, Natural History, Natural Phenomena, and 
Scenery ; also a Brief Memoir of Richard Trevithick, C.E. 
8vo, maps, ptaUa, and woodcuts, doth, 78 6d 

ELLIS* (W. &) Notiees of the Families of Ellis. Part L 8Ya 2s 
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ELLIS (W. Smith) A Plea for the Antiquity of Heraldry, with an 
Attempt to Expound its Theory and Elucidate its History. 
8vo, aewed. Is 

ELLIS' (W. S.) Hurtspieipoint (in Sussex), its Lords and Families. 
8vo, plates. Is 6d 

ELLIOTT.— Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer Elliott, the Com- 
Law Rhymer (of Sheffield). Edited by his Son-in-Law, JoHK 
Watkins. Post 8yo, cloth, (an vnUretting vclufM), 8s (or^^rwioZ 
price 7b 6d) 

ENGLAND as seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and 
James the First, comprising Translations of the Journals of the 
two Dukes of Wirtemberg in 1592 and 1610, both illustratiye 
of Shakespeare. With Extracts from the Travels of Foreign 
Princes and others. With Copious Notes, an Introduction, and 
Etohinqs. By William Brenchlit Rte, Assistant Keeper of 
the DepaHment of Printed Books, British Museum-. Thick fool** 
cap 4to, elegantly printed by Whittingham, extra cloth. 15s 

" Thii ciBious volume has been the labours of a seholaT'fl love, and will be 
read with eaie by all. The idea of asiembling the testimonies of foreign visi- 
tors, and showing us how we appeared to others in the days of Bess, by way of 
contrast and comparison to the aspect we present in the oays of Victoria, was 
one which involved much arduous research. Mr. Rye had had no predecessor. 

He has not only added an introduction to the works he assembles 

and translates, but has enriched them with some hundred paees of notes on all 
kinds of sutjects, exhibiting a wide and minute tta&axQh.**'^Fortnightly Bwitm. 
(G. H. Lewis.) 

** It contains a good deal of curious and amnslng matter."— iSfahtrtfoy Review. 

" Mr. Rye's work claims the credit of a valuable body of historical annota- 
tion. "-^A theneevm. 

" The book is one of the most entertaining of the class we have seen for a 
lonff while. It contains a complete and lively reflex of English life and manners 
at the most fkscinatlng period of our history."— London Mtview. 

** A book replete both with information and amusement, fUmishing a series of 
very curious pictures of England in the Olden Time."— Notes and Queries. 

** It is difficult to convey a Just impression of Mr. Rye's volume in a short 
criticism, because the really interesting feature of it is the quaintness. and, ta 
modem eyes, the simplicity of most of the narratives, which cannot bs repro- 
duced with full elfect except in quotations, for which we have no space."— Poll 
3faU GoMttte. 

" A handsome, well-printed, entertaining book— entertaining and something 
more, and comes very welcome to the time. ... It is in such accidental notices 
that the chief interest and the not slight value of collections such as this con- 
sists ; and when they are as well edited, they have a use on the shelves after 
their freshness is past : they help our familiarity with our history."— £«ad#r. 

EVANS (John, F.S.A., Secretary to the Numismatic Society) Coins of 

the Ancient Britons. Arranged and Described. Thick 8vo, 

many plates, engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S,A,, and cuts, 

cloth, a handsome volume. £1. Is 

The " Prix de Numismatique " has been awarded by the French Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, to the author, for this book 

FOSBROKE (T. Dudley, F.S.A.) The Tourist's Grammar, or Rule* 
relating to the Scenery and Antiquities incident to Travellen. 
including an Epitome of Qilpin's Principles of the Ficturesquai 
Post 8vo, hds. 2s {original price 7s) 
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FINLA.YSON (James) Surnames and Sirenames, the Origin and 
History of certain Family and Historical Names, and Remarks 
on the Ancient Right of the Crown to Sanction and Veto the 
Assumption of Names, and an Historical Account of the Names 
of Buggey anl Bugg. Svo. Is 6d {original price 3s 6d) 

FRENEAU (Philip) Poems on Various Subjects, but chiefly illus- 
trative of the Events and Actors in the American War of Inde- 
pendence, reprinted from the rare edition printed at PhUaddjikia 
in 1786, with » Preface. Thick fcap. 8vo^ elegantly printed, 
doih. 6s 
Freneau enjoyed the friendship of Adams, Franklin, JeffBrson, Madison, and 
Mnnroe, and the last three were his constant correspondents while they lived. 
His Patriotic Songs and Ballads, which were superior to any metrical composi- 
tions then written in America, were everywhere sung with enthusiasm. See 
Oriswold's " Poets and Poetry of America,'* and Dayckinck's " Cyclop, of 
American Literature." 

GILBERT (Walter B.) The Accounts of the Corpus Christi Frater- 
nity, and Papers relating to the Antiquities of Maidstone. 
12mo, dothf gilt leaves. 3s 6d 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) The Writings of the Christians of the Second 

Centuiy, namely, Athenagoras, Tatian, Theophilus, Hermias, 

Papias, Aristides, Quadratus, etc., collected and first translated, 

complete. 8vo, doth, 7s 6d 

Designed as a continuation of Abp. Wake's Apottolieai EpittUt, which art 

those of the first century. 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) Heathen Records to the Jewish Scripture His 
tory, containing all the Extracts from the Greek and Latin 
Writers in which the Jews and Christians are named, collected 
together and translated into English, with the original Text in 
juxtaposition. 8vo, doth. 78 6d 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) Codex Apochryphus Nov! Testament!, the Un- 
canonical (Gospels and other Writings referring to the First Ages 
of Christianity, in the original Languages of Arabic, Greek, and 
Latin, collected together from the editions of Fabridus, Thilo 
and others. 2 vols, 8vo, doth. 14s 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) History of the Parish and Town of Bampton, in 
Oxfordshire, with the District and Hamlets belonging to it. 8vo, 
jUaJtet, ieeond edition, doth, 7s 6d 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) History of Witney and its Neighbouring Parishes, 
Oxon. Svo, plates, doth. 6s 

GILES (Rev. Dr.) Passages from the Poets, chronologically arranged. 
Thick 12mo, nearly 700 pages, doth, 7s 6d 
It contains choice passages from more than 400 English Poets, in chrono- 
logical order. It will be found a nselbl volume to caadidates at competitiTS 
examinations in Wngiish Literature. 

GREENHOW (Robt, Librarian to the Dept. of State, U.S. A.) His. 
toiy of Oregon and California, and the other Territorios on the 
North-West Coast of America, accompaniedby a Geographical "View 
and Map, and a number o^ Proofs and Illustrations of the 
tory. 8vo, large map, doth. 7s 6d (original price 16s) 
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GILES (Rev. Dr.) Excerpta ex Scriptoribus Classicifl de Britannia. 
A Complete Collection of those passages in the Classic Writers 
(124 in number), which make mention of the British Isles, 
Chronologically Arranged, from Ante-Christi 560 to Anno Dom. 
1333. 8vo, clotk. 3s {original price 7s 6d) 

An Intrudaction to every History of Great Britain. 

GRENVILLE (Henry) Chronological Synopsis of the Four Gospeb 
on a new plan, with Notes. 8vo, doth. Is 6d 
Designed to show that on a minute critieal analysis, the writings of the fonr 
Evangelists contain no contradictions within themselves, and that such pas- 
sages that have appeared to many critics to raise doubt as to the consistency of 
these Records of our Lord's Ministry, really afford, when explained, the most 
satisfactory proofs that there was no collusion between the several writers, 
and that they may therefore be thoroughly relied on as " Indspendebt " wit- 
nesses of the Truth of what they record. 

HADFIELD (James, Architect) Ecclesiastical Architecture of the 
County of Essex, from the Norman Era to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, with Plans, Elevations, Sections, Details, &c., from a Series 
of Measured Drawings, and Architectural and Chronological 
Descriptions. Royal 4to, 80 plates, leather back, doth aides. 
£1. lis 6d 

HAIGH'S (Daniel Henry, D.D.) The Conquest of Britain by the 
Saxons. A Harmony of the History of the Britons, the Works 
of Gildas, the "Brut," and the Saxon Chronicle, with reference 
to the Events of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries. 8yo, plates of 
Munic Inscriptions, cloth, 15s 

HAIGH'S (Daniel Henry, D.D.) The Anglo-Saxon Sagas, an Exami- 
nation of their value as aids to History, serving as a Sequel to 
"The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons." Svo, doth. 88 6d 
It analyses and throws new historical evidence on the origin of the Poems of 

Beowulf, the Lament of Deor, the Saga of Waldhere, Scyld Beefing, the fight at 

Finnesham, the Story of Horn, the Lay of Hildebrand, bid. 

HAKEWILL (H.) Boman Remains discovered in the Parishes of 
North Leigh and Stonesfield, Oxfordshire. 8vo, map, and 2 
pkUes. 2s 6d 

HALLIWELL'S (James Orchard, F.R.S., &c.) Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient 
Customs, from the Reign of Edward I. 2 vols, Svo, containing 
upwards of 1,000 pages, closely printed in double columns, doth, 
a new and cheaper edition. 15s 
It contains above 60,000 words (embodying all the known scattered glossaries 
of the English language), forming a complete key for the reader of our old 
Poets, Dramatists, Theologians, and other authors, whose works abound with 
allusions, of which explanations are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries and 
books of reference. Most of the principal Archaisms are illustrated by exam- 
ples selected from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by far tiie greater 
portion will be found to be original authorities. 

HALLIWELL (J. 0.) the Nursery Rhymes of England, collected 
chiefly from Oral Tradition. The Sixth Edition, enlarged, with 
many Designs by W. B. Scott, Director of the School of Design, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 12mo, cloth, gilt leaves. 4s 6d 
The largest collection ever formed of these old ditties* 
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HALLIWELUS (J. 0.) Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, with 
Historical ElucidationB. 12ino, c^h. 48 6d 
This very interesting volume on the traditional literature of England is 
divided into Norseiy Antiquities, Fireside Nursery Stories, Oame Rhymes, 
Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Khymes, Nature Songs, Proverb Rhymes, Places, 
and Families, Superstition Rhymes, Custom Rhymes, and Nursery Songs . a 
large number are here printed for the first time. It may be consinered a sequel 
to the preceding article. 

UALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Early History of Freemaaos^ in England 

Illustrated by an Englisn Poem of the XlVth Century, witi 

Kotes. Post 8yo, second edition, vnth a^acBimHe of the origina 

MS, in the Britith Museum, doth. 2b 6d 
<*The interest which the curious poem, of which this publication is ohiefl 
composed, has excited, is proved by the fact of its having been translated ink 
Oennan, and of its havingreached a second edition, which is not common with 
such publications. Mr. Halliwell has carefully revised the new edition, and 
increased its utility by the addition of a complete and correct Qlossary."— Litb- 

HART QaZBTTC 

HALLIWELUS (J. 0.) The Manuscript Rarities of the University 
of Cambridge. 8yo, hds. Ss {original price, lOs 6d) 
A companion to Haitshome'i "Book Rarities" of the same university. 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) A Dictionary of Old English Playe, existing 
either in print or in manuscript, from the earliest times to the 
dose of the l7th century, including also Notices of Latin Plays 
written by English Authors during the same period, with par- 
ticulars of their Authors, Plots, Characters, &o. 8yo, doth, 128 
Twenty-five copies have been printed on thick papxb, price £1. Is. 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Rambles in Western Cornwall, by the Foot- 
steps of the Giants ; with Notes on the Celtic Remains of the 
Land's End District and the Isles of Scilly. Fcp. 4to, elegantly 
printed hy WhiUingham, doth, 78 6d 

HALLIWELL (J. 0.) Notes of Family Excursions in North Wales, 
taken chiefly from Rhyl, Abergele, Llandudno, and Bangor, 
Fcp. 4to, with engranngSf degavMy printed by Whittinghwn, 
d^h, 5b 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Roundabout Notes, chiefly upon the Ancient 
Circles of Stones in the Isle of Man. Fcp. 4to, only 100 printed, 

28 

HALLIWELL'S (J. 0.) Introduction to the Eyidences of Christi. 
anity. Fcp. 8yo, 2no sditiok, doth. Is 6d (original price Ss 6d) 
The only book which contains in a V)opular form the Ancient aeathen un- 
conscious testimonies to the truth of Onristianity. 

HARROD (Heniy, F.S.A) Gleanings among the Castles and Con^ 

vents of Norfolk. Svo, manypl^Uet and voodctUe, cioth, 178 6d. 

— Labob pafeb, £1. 3s 6d. 

"This volume is creditable to Mr. Harrod in every way, alike to his industry, 

aste, and his Judgment It is the result of ten years' labour. .... The 

▼olume is so full of interesting matter that we hardly know where to b^gin out 

exti«cts or more detailed notices.**— OsimjncAN's Maoazikb, November, 18fi7. 

HOLLOWAY'S (W., of Rye) History and Antiquities of the Ancient 
Port and Town of Rye, in Sussex, compiled from the Original 
PocumentB. Thick 8yo {only 200 printed^ doth, £1. Is 
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HOLLOWAY*S (W.) History of Romney Marsh, in Kent> from the 
time of the Romans to 1833, with a Dissertation on the Origi- 
nal Site of the Ancient Anderida. 8to, vUk mopj and plates, 
doth. 12s 

HARTLIB. — ^A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartlib, Milton's 
familiar Friend, with Bibliographical Notices of Works published 
by him, and a reprint of his Pamphlet entitled ''An Invention 
of Engines of Motion." By Bxsky Dibcks, C.K, author of the 
Life of the Marquis of Worcester, &c Post Syo, doth, Ss 6d 
To bave been the familiar ftiend of Milton, the correspondent of Boyle and 
Evelyn, Fepys and Wren, and to have had the honour of suggesting to MiltoA 
his trace on Education and of receiving his high praise in his own lofty and so- 
norous language, is honour enough to make Hartlib's name and life worthy of 
a special work. 

HAWKINS (J. S., F,S.A.) History of the Origin and Establishment 
of Gothic Architecture, and an Inquiry into the mode of Paint- 
ing upon and Staining Glass, as practised in the Ecclesiastical 
Structures of the Middle Ages. Royal Svo, 1813, 11 jpUUes, bdg. 
4s (original price 12s) 

HERBERTS (The Hon. Algernon) Cydopa Ohristianus, or an Argu- 
ment to disprove the supposed Antiquity of the Stonehenge and 
other Megalithic Erections in England and Brittany. 8yo, cloth, 
4s {original price 6s) 

HORNE (R. H., AiUhor of " Orion,^* etc.) Ballad Romances. 12mo, 
pp. 248, doth. 3s {original price 6s 6d) 

Containing the Noble Heart, a Bohemian Legend ; the Monk of Swineshead 
Abbey, a Ballad Chronicle of the Death of King John ; The Three Knights of 
Camelott, a Fairy Tale ; The Ballad of Delora, or the Passion of Andrea Como : 
Bedd Oelert, a Welsh Legend ; Ben Capstan, a Ballad of the Night Watch ; the 
Elfe of the Woodlands, a Child's Story. 

" Pure fancy of the most abundant and picturesque description. Mr. Home 
should write us more fairy tales ; we know none to equal him since the days of 
Drayton and Herrick. — Examiner. 

"The opening poem in this volume is a fine one, it is entitled the 'Nobk 
Heart,' and not only in title but in treatment well imitates tiie style of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher." — AthenjEum. 

HUME (Rev. A., LL.D., F.S.A., &c., of Liverpool) Ancient Meols, or 
some Accoimt of the Antiquities found near Dove Point, on the 
Sea Coast of Cheshire, including a Comparison of them with 
Relics of the same kind respectlYely procured elsewhere. Svo, 
full of engravings^ doth. £1. Is 

HUNTER (Rev. Joseph, F.S.A.) The Pilgrim Fathers— Collections 
concerning the Church or Congregation of Protestant Separa- 
tists formed at Scrooby, in North Nottinghamshire, in the time 
of James I., the Foimders of New Plymouth, the Parent Colony 
of New England. Svo, with View of the Archiepiicopai Palace 
at Scrooby inserted^ doth. 8s 
This work contains some very important particulars of these personages, 
and their connections previously to their leaving England and Holland, wMch 
were entirely unknown to former writers, and have only recently been disco- 
vered through the indefatigable exertions of the author. Prefixed to the 
volume are some beautiful Prefatory Stanzas by Richard Monckton Mili^ik 
Bsq., M.P. (now Lord Houghton.) 
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HUSSET (Bey. Arthur) Notee on the Churches in the Counties of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey mentioned in Domesday Book, and those 
of more recent date ; with some Account of the Sepulchral Me- 
morials and other Antiquities. T\rL(^ %yOf jiru jplaOetf doth, 12s 
{original price 18s) 

HUTTON (W., of Derby) Description of Blackpool, in Lancashire. 
8yo, Sfi^ edUion, Is 6d 

IBVING (Joseph, of JDtmhouion) History of Dumbartonshire, with 
Genealogical Notices of the Principal Families in the County ; 
the whole based on Authentic Becords, Public and Private. 
Thick 4to, pp. 686, maps, plates, and portraits, clotlu £3. 

JOHNES (Arthur J.) Philological Proofs of the Original Unity and 

Becent Origin of the Human Bace, derived from a Comparison 

of the Lang^uages of Europe, Asia> Africa^ and America. 8yo, 

dotK 6s (original price 12s 6d) 

Printed at the suggestion of Dr. Prichard, to whose works it will be fonnd a 
useftil supplement. 

JONES' (Morris Charles) Valle Crucis Abbey, its Origin and Foun- 
tion Charter. 8yo. Is 

JOBDAN (Bey. J., Uvs Vicar) Parochial History of Enstone, m the 
County of Oxford. Post 8yo, a dosdy prinkd volume of nearly 
500 pages, doth. 7s 

JUNIUS— The Authorship of the Letters of Junius Elucidated, in- 
cluding a Biographical Memoir of Lieut.-CoL Barr^, M.P. By 
John Britton, F.S.A., &c Boyal 8yo, vnth Portraits of Lord 
Shdbume, John Dunawng, and £arrS,from Sir Joshua Reynold^ s 
picture, doth. 6b — Labgb Pafeb, in 4to, dotK 9s 

An exceedingly interesting book, giving many particulars of the American 
War and the state of parties during that period. 

KELELB (Bey. W. Hastings) Notices of Sepulchral Monuments in 
Eng l ish Chtirches from the Norman Conquest to the Nine- 
teenth Century. 8yo, many vjoodcuts, 2s {original price 3s 6d) 

KELLY (William, of Leicester) Notices illustratiye of the Drama, 
and other Popidar Amusements, chiefly m the Sixteenth and 
Seyenteenth Centuries, incidentally illustrating Shakespeare 
and his Contemporaries, Extracted nrom the Chionberlain's Ac- 
counts and other Manuscripts of the Borough of Leicester, 
with an Introduction and Notes by William Kdly. Post 8y9 
plates, cloth, 9s 

^— Large Paper Copies, in 4to, only 25 printed {only 4 copies r0> 
main), half m>orocco, Roxburghe stjfA, £1. 5s 

KENBICE (Bey. John) Boman Sepulchral Inscriptions, their Bela- 
tion to Archaoology, Language, and Beligion. Post 8?o, clo^ 
8s 6d 

KINQ (Bichard John) The Forest of Dartmoor and its Borders in 
Deyonshire, an Historical Sketch. Foolscap 8yo, e2o(A. 8s 




/ 
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KERRY (Rev. Chas.) History and Antiquities of the Hundred i>| 
Bray, in Berkshire. Svo, dotk, 7s 6d 

The BSJXiQf wUh 10 folding pedigrees^ doth, lOs 6d 

KNOCKER'S (Edw., Town Clerk of Dover) Account of the Grand 
Court of Shepway, holden on Bredonstone Hill, at Dover, for 
the Installation of Viscount Palmerston as Constable of Dover 
and Warden of the €inque Ports, in 1861. With Notes on the 
Origin and Antiquity of the Cinque Ports, Two Ancient Towns, 
and their Members. Foolscap 4to, engravings^ elegantly printed 
by Whittingham, doth, 15s 

KYNANCE COVE ; or, The Cornish Smugglers a Tale of the Last 
Century. By W. B. Fobfab, AiUhor of " Pentoioan,'* " Penger- 
gick Castle,** etc,, etc, Fcap. 8vo, boards. 2s 

LAMBARDE'S (William, Lawyer and Antiquary) A Perambulation 

of Kent, containing the Description, Hystorie, and Customs of 

that Shire. Written in 1576. Thick 8vo, doth, 5s (original 

price 12s) 
The first county history published, and one of the most amusing and naive 
old books that can be imagined. 

LANARKSHIRE— The Upper Ward of Lanarkshire Described and 
Delineated. The Archaeological and Historical Section by G. 
Verb iRvma, F.S.A., Scot ; the Statistical and Topographical 
Section by Albx. Mubray. 3 vols, 8vo, ma/ny engravings, doth. 
£8. SsT* 

Labgb Papeb, 3 vols, 4to, hulf morocco. £5. 5a 



LANGLET'S (L.) Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Reading ; compris- 
ing .^Jlfric's Homily on the Birthday of St. Gregory, with a 
Copious Glossary, &c. 12mo, doth. 2s 6d 
iBlfric's Homily is remarkable for beauty of composition, and iutereatuig as 

setting forth Augustine's mission to the " Land of the Angles." 

LAPPENBERG'S (Dr. J. M.) History of England under the Norman 
Kings, wit^L an Epitome of the Early History of Normandy. 
Translated, with Additions, by Bbnj. Thobfb. 8vo, doth, iBs 

LATHBURY (Rev. Thomas) History of the Nonjurors: their Con- 
troversies and Writings, with Riemarks on some of the Rubrics 
in the Book of Common Prayer. Thick 8vo, do^, 6s (original 
price 14s) 

LATHBURTS (Rev. T.) History of the Convocation of the 
Church of England from the Earliest Period to the Year 1742. 
Second edition^ with considerable additions. Thick 8vo, doth, 58 
(original price 12s) 

LAWRENCE (Sir James, Knight of Malta) On the NobiKty of the 

British Gentry, or the Political Ranks and Dignities of the 

British Empire compared with those on the Continent. Post 

8vo. Is 6d 

Useful for foreigners in Great Britain, and to Britons abroad, particnlarly of 

Qiose who desire to be presented at Foreign Courts, to accept Foreign Ifilitary 

Bervice, to be invested with Foreign Titles, to be admitted into foreign ordMra, 

u> purchase Foreign Property, or to Intermarry with Foreigners. 
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LETTERS of the KINGS of ENGLAND—Now first coUected 
from the Originals in Royal Archives, and from other Authen- 
tic Sources, Private as well as Public. Edited, with Historical 
Introduction and No^s, by J. 0. Halliwell. Two handsome 
volumes, post Svo, with 'portraits of Henry VIII, and Charles 
/., doth. 8s {original price £1. Is) 
These volumes form a good companion to Ellis's Original Letters. 
The collection comprises, for the first time, the love-letters of Henry VIII. 
to Anne Boleyn, in a complete form, which may be regarded, perhaps, as the 
most singular documents of the kind that have descended to our times ; the 
series of letters of Edward VI. will be found very interesting specimens of 
composition ; some of the letters of James I., hitherto unpuolinhed, throw 
light on the Murder of Overbiiry, and prove beyond a doubt the King was. im- 

Elieated in it in some extraordinary and unpleasant way ; but his Letters to the 
)uke of Buchingbam are of the most singular nature ; only imagine a letter 
from a Sovereign to his Prime Minister commencing thus : " My own sweet and 
dear child, blessing, blessing, blessing on thy heart-roots and all thine." 
Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham's Jouruey into Spain has never 
been before so fully illustrated as it is by the documents given in tlu's 
work, which also includes the very coribus letters from the Duke and Du- 
chess of Buckingham to James L 

LIBER ALBUS ; the -White Book of the City of London. Com- 
piled A.D. 1419, by John Carpenter, Comm^m Clerk; Richard 
Whittinqton, Mayor. Translated from the Original Latin and 
Anglo-Norman, by H. T. Riley, M.A. 4to, pp. 672 {original 
price 18s), the few remaining copies offered^ in doth^ at 9s- Half 
morocco {Boxburghe style), 10s 6d — Whole bound in vellum, car- 
mine edges, 128 — Whole morocco, carmine edf/es, 13s 6d 
Extensively devoted to details which must of necessity interest those who 
care to know something more about their forefatliers than the mere fact 
that they have existed. Many of them — until recently consigned to obli- 
vion ever since the passing away of the remote generations to which they be- 
longed—intimately connected with the social condition, usages, and manners of 
the people who— uncouth, unlearned, ill-housed, ill-fed, and comfortless though 
they were, still formed England's most important, most wealthy, and most in- 
fluential community throughout the chequered and troublous times of the ISth 
and 14th centuries. During this period, in fact, there is hardly a phase or 
feature of English national life upon which, in a greater or less degree, firom 
these pages of the " Liber Albus," some light is not reflected. 



LIBRA-RY OP OLD AUTHORS. 

Elegantly and uniformly printed in fodscap 8vo, in cloth. Of sofne 
there are large paper copies for the connoisseur of choice hooks, 

THE Vision and Creed of PIERS PLOUGHMAN. Edited by Thomas 
Wright ; a new edition, revised, with additions to the Notes 
and Glossary. 2 vols. 10s T856 

"The Vision of Piers Ploughman' is one of the most precious and interest- 
ing monuments of the English Language and Literature, and also of the social 
and political condition of the country during the fourteenth century. . . . 
Its author is not certainly known, but its time of composition can, by internal 
evidence, be fixed at about the year 1362. On this and on all matters bearing 
upon the origin and object of liie poem, Mr, Wright's historical introduction 
gives ample mformation. .... In the thirteen years that have passed 
since the first edition of the present text was published by the late Mr. 
Pickering, our old literature and history has been more studied, and we trust 
that a large circle of readers will be prepared to welcome this cheaper aiid 
carsfolly revised reprint" — LiUrary GazetU, 
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THE Dramatic and Poetical Works of John Mabstok. Now first 

collected, and edited by J. 0. Halliwell, F.B.S., &c. 3 vols. 

15s 1856 

'*The edition deserves well of the public; it is careftilly printed, and the 
annotations, although neither numerous nor extensive, supply ample explana- 
tions upon a variety of interesting points. If Mr. HaUiwell had done no more 
than collect these plays, he would have conferred a boon upon all lovers of 
our old dramatic poetiy.''— Literary Gaaette. 

REMARKABLE Providenoes of the Earlier Days of American Co- 
lonisation. By Inckease Matheb, of Boston, N.E. With In- 
troductory Prefece by George OflFor. PortraU, 5s 1856 

A very singular collection of remarkable sea deliverances, accidents, remark- 
able phenomena, witchcraft, apparitions, &c., &c., connected with inhabitants 
of New England, &0., Ac A very amusing volume, conveying a faithfbl por- 
trait of the state of society, when the doctrine of a peculiar providence and 
personal intercourse between this world and that which is unseen was ftilly 
believed. 

THE Table Talk of John Seldhn. With a Biographical Pre&ce and 
Notes by S. W. Singbb. Third ecUHon, portrait, 5b 1860 

Large fafeb. Post 8vo, doth, 7s 6d 1860 

"Nothing can be more interesting than this little book, containing a lively 
picture of the opinions and conversations of one of the mcMBt eminent scholars 
and most distinguished patriots England has produced. There are few volumes 
of its size so pregnant with sense, combined with the most profoimd earnings 
it is impossible to open it without finding some important &ct or discussion, 
something practically useful and applicable to the business of life. Coleridge 
says, * There is more weighty bullion sense in this book than I ever found in 

the same number of pages in any uninspired writer.' Its merits 

bad not escaped the notice of Dr. Johnson, though in x>olitics opposed to much 
it inculcates, for in reply to an observation of Boswell, in praise of the French 
Ana, he said, ' A few of them are good, but we have one book of liie kind better 
than any of them— Selden's Table Talk.' "—Mr. Singer's Pr^aot. 

THE Poetical Works of William Drummond, of Hawthomden. 

Now first published entire. Edited by W. B. Turnbull. Fine 

portraU, 5s 1856 

"The sonnets of Drummond," says Mr. Hallam, "are polished and elegant* 
free from conceit and bad taste, and in pure unblemished English.** 

ENCHIRIDION, containing Institutions — ^Divine, Contemplatiye 

Practical, Moral, Ethical, (Economical, and Political. By 

Francis Quarlbs. Portrait. 3s 1856 

** Had this little book been written at Athens or Rome, its author would have 
been classed with the wise men of his country." — Headley. 

THE Works in Prose and Verse of Sir Thomas Overburt. Now 
first collected. Edited, with Life and Notes, by E. F. RmBAULT. 
Portrait after Pass. 5b 1856 

HYMNS and Songs of the Church. By Qeoroe Wither. Edited, 
with Introduction, by Edward Farr. Also the Musical Notes, 
composed by Orlando Gibbons. With portrait afUft HoU. 58 

1856 

•* Mr. Parr has added a very interesting biographical introduction, and we hope 
to find that the public will put their seal of approbation to the present edition 
ef an author who may fairly take hii place on the same shelf with Qsoxgs He^ 
bert"— OmU's Mag., OcL, 186& 
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HALLELUJAH ; or, Britain's Second Remembrancer, in Praiseful 

and Penitential Hymns, Spiritual Songs, and Moral Odes. By 

Georqb Witheb. With Introduction by Edwabd Farr. 

Portrait. 68 1857 

Hitherto this interesting volume has only been known to the public by 
extracts in various publications. So few copies of the original are known to 
exist, that the copy fh>m which this reprint has been taken cost twenty-ona 
guineas. 

MISCELLANIES. By John Aubret, F.R.S., the WUtBhire Anti' 

quary. Foxtrth Edition. With some Additions and an Index. 

Portrait and cuts. 4s 1857 

CoNTSHTs :— Day Fatality, Fatalities of Families and Places, Portents, Omens, 
Dreams, Apparitions, Voices, Impulses, Knockings, Invisible Blows, Prophecies, 
Miracles, Magic, Transportation by an Invisible Power, Visions in a Crystal, 
Converse with Angels, Corpse Candles, Oracles, Ectasy, Second Sight, Ac ; 
with an Appendix, containing bis Introduction to the Survey of North Wilt- 
shire. 

THE Iliads of HOMER, Prince of Poets, never before in any language 
truly translated, with a Comment on some of his chief Places- 
Done according to the Greek by Georgf Chapman, with Intro, 
duction and Notes by the Rev. Richard Hoofbr. 2 vols, sq. 
fcap. 6yo. Second and Revised Edition, with portrait of 
Chapman, and frontispiece, 12s 1865 

" The translation of Homer, published by George Chapman, is one of the 
greatest treasures the English language can boast."— (Tddv^n. 

'*With Chapman, Pope had fi^uently consultations, and perhaps never 
titinslated any passage till he read his version."— />r. Johnton. 

"He covers his defects with a daring, fiery spirit, that animates his translar 
tion, which ia something like what one might ima^^e Homer himself to have 
writ before he arrived at years of discretion." — ^Pops. 

*' Chapman's translation, with all its defects, is often exceedingly Homerie, 
which Pope himself seldom obtained." — Hallam. 

** Chamnan writes and feels as a Poet— as Homer mlfi^t have written had he 
lived in England in the reign of Queen Elizabeth."— CoMfitfj^e. 

" I have Just finished -Chapman's Homer. Did you ever read itt— it has the 
most continuous power of interesting you aU along. . . . The earnestness 
and passion which he has put into every part of these poems would be incredi- 
ble to a reader of mere modem translation."- CTiorle* Lamb, 

HOMER'S ODTSSET. Translated according to the Greek by 
Georqe Chapman. With Introduction and Notes by Rev. 
Richard Hoofer. 2 vols, square fcp. Syo, withfacaimiU of the 
rare original frontispiece. 128. 1857 

HOMER'S Battle of the Frogs and Mice ; Hesiod's Works and 

Days ; Mus.£us's Hero and Leander ; Juvenal's Fifth Satire. 

Translated by Georqe Chapman. Edited by Rev. Richard 

Hooper. Bc^\iB,rQ ici^. %^o, frontispiece after Pom. 6a. 1868 

** The editor of these five rare volumes has done an incalculable service to 
English Literature bv taking George Chapmanis folios out of the dust of time- 
honoured libraries, by collating them with loving care and patience, and. 
through the agency of his entorprising publisher, brnging Chapman entire and 
couipleto within the reach of those who can best appredato and least aflEud to 
piuchase the early editions.**- ^K^MMSum. 
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PuKTICAL Works of Robbbt Southwell, Canon of Loretto, now 

first completely edited by W. B. TumbulL 4b 1856 

" Hii piety it simple and sincere — a spirit of unaffected gentleness and kindli- 
ness iwnrades his poems— and he is equally distinguished oy weight of thought 
and sweetness of expression." — Saturday Review. 

THE Dramatic Works of John Wkbsteb. Edited, with Notes, ete^ 
by William Hazutt. i vols. £1. 1857 

Labgb pafeb, 4 Tols, post Syo, doth, £1. lOs 

This is the most complete edition, containing two more plays than in Dyce*f 

edition. 

THE Dramatic Works of John Lilly (the Euphaist). Now first 
collected, with Life and Notes by F. W. Fairholt. 2 toIl 
10s. 1858 



Labgb paper, 2 vols, post 8vo, e2o(A. 15s 



THE Poetical Works of Richard Cbashaw, Author of " Steps t# 
the Temple/' ''Sacred Poems, with other Delights of the 
Muses," and " Poemata," now first collected. Edited by W. B. 

TURNBULL. 58. 1858 
" He seems to have resembled Herbert in the turn of mind, but possessed 
more fimcy and geniusw" — Ellts. 

LA MORT d' ARTHUR The Histoiy of King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. Compiled by Sir Thomas Malobt, 
Knight. Edited from the Edition of 1634, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Thomas Wriqht, M.A., F.SJL 8 vols, sboond 

A2n) REVISED EDITION. 15s. 1866 

— Larob paper, 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth, £1, 28 6d 

ANECDOTES and Characters of Books and Men. Collected from 
the Conversation of Mr. Pope and other eminent Persons of his 
Time. By the Rev. Joseph Spencb. With Notes, Life, etc., by 
S. W. SiNQER. The second edition, |)or<7m<. 6s. 1858 



■ Large paper, post 8vo, doth, 7s 6d. 1858 
"The ' Aneodotes ' of kind-hearted Mr. Spence, tiie Mead of Pope, Is one of 

the best books of ana in the English language.*'— <>it{& 

Dr. COTTON MATHER'S Wonders of the Invisible World, being 
an account of the Trials of several Witches lately executed in 
New England, and of the several remarkable curiosities therein 
occurring. To which are added Dr. Increase Mather's Fur- 
ther Account of the Tryals, and Cases of Conscience concerning 
Witchcrafts, and Evil Spirits Personating Men. ReprintSi 
from the rare original ecUtUms of 1693, with an Introductory 
Preface. Portrait. 58. 1862 

THE Dramatio and Poetical Works of Thomas Sackvillb, Lord 
Buckhurst, and Earl of Dorset. With Introduction and Life 
by the Hon. and Rev. R. W. Sackvillb West. Fine portrait 
from a picture at Bud^urat, now first engraved, 4s. 1859 

REMAINS of the Earlx Popular Pobtrt of England, collected 
and edited b^ W. Carew Hazlitt. i vols, with many cwrioua 
woodcut facsimUee. £1. 1864—6 

■ Large paper, 4 vols, nost 8vo, aioth, £1. lOs 



f- 
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LUCASTA. — ^The Poems of Richard Lovelace, now first edited, 
and the Text carefully revised, with Life and Notes by W. 
Carew Hazlitt, vtUK 4 platea. 5s. 1864 

Large pafeb. Post 8vo, doih, 7s 6d 

THS Whole of the Works of Roger Aschah, now first collected 
and revised, with Life of the Author. By the Rev. Dr. Giles, 
formerly Fellow of C. C. C, Oxford. 4 vols. £1. 1866 



Large paper, i vols, post 8vo, doth, £1. 10s. 



Ascham ia a great name in our national literatore. He was one of the flnit 
foonders of a true English style in prose composition, and of the most respect- 
able and QseAil of our scholan.— £etro«peetiv« Review. 



LONG (Henry Lawes) On the March of Hannibal from the Rhone 
to the Alps. 8vo, map. 2s 6d 

LOWER'S (Mark Antony, M.A., F.S.A.) Patronymica Britannica, a 

Dictionary of Family Names. Royal 8vo, 500 pages, with illu»' 

trcUions, doth. £1. 5s 

This work is the result of a study of British Family Names, extending ovei 

more than twenty years. The favourable reception whidi the Author's 

*' English Surnames' obtained in the sale of Three Editions, and the many 

huncueds of communications to which that work gave rise, have convinced 

him that the suttJect is one in which considerable interest is felt He has 

therefore been induced to devote a large- amount of attention to the origin, 

meaning, and history of our family desi^^tions ; a sul^Ject which, when iuves- 

tigated in the light of ancient records and of modem philology, proves highly 

illustrative of many habits and customs of our ancestors, and forms a very 

curious branch of Archsology.— PrVoos. 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Curiositiea of Heraldry, with Illustrations from 
Old English Writers. With illuminated Title-page, and numeV' 
oui engravings firom designs by the Author. 8yo, doth, 14s 

"The present volume is truly a worthy sei^uel (to the 'Surnamxs') in the 
same curious and antiquarian line, blending with remarkable facts and intelli- 
gence, such a fund of anecdote and illustration, that the reader is almost sur- 
l>rised to find that he has learned so much while he appeared to be pursnitig 
mere amusement The text is so pleasing that we scarcely dream of its ster- 
ling value ; and it seems as it in unison with the woodcuts, which so cleverly 
explain its points and adorn its various topics, the whole design were inteiidi-M 
for a relsjcation fh>m study, rather than an ample exposition of an extraordinar> 
and universal custom, which produced the most important effect upon the 
minds and habits of mankind.*'-— Literary QazetU. 

** Mr. Lower's work is both curious and instructive, while the manner of itt 
treatment is so inviting and popular, that the subject to which it refers, which 
many have hitherto had too good reason to consider meagre and unprofitable, 
assumes, under the haadB of the writer, the novelty of fiction with the im- 
portance of historical truth."— .it^nanMik 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Contributions to Literature, Historical, Antiqua- 
rian, and Metrical. Post 8yo, woodcuts^ doth. 7b 6d 
Contents : 1. Local Nomenclature— 2. The Battle of Hastings, an Historical 
Essay— 8. The Lord Dacre, his moumfiil end, a Ballad— 4. Historical and Ar- 
chsBological Memoir on tiie Iron Works of the South of Bngland, vfiih numermu 
iUustrations^S. Winchelsea's Deliverance, or the Stout Abbot of Battayle, in 
Three Fyttes — 0. The South Downs, a Sketch, Historical, Anecdotioal, and 
Descriptive— 7. On the Tew Trees in Churchyards— 8. A Lyttel Oeste of a 
Oreate Eele, a pleasaunt Ballad— 0. A Discourse of Oenealogy— 10. An Anti- 
quarian Pilgrimage in Normandy, with woodcuts— 11. Miscellanea, Ac., 4to. 



«6 BOOKS PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Chronicle of Battel Abbey, in Sussex, originally 
compiled, in Latin by a Monk of the Establishment, and now 
first translated, with Notes and an Abstract of the Subsequent 
History of the Abbey. 8vo, with Ulustraiionif doth, 9s 
This volume, among other matters of local and general interest, embraces 
—New Facts relative to the Norman Invasion— The Foundation of the Monas- 
tery—The Names and Rentals of the Original Townsmen of Battel— Me- 
moirs of several Abbots, and Notices of their Disputes with the Bishops of 
Chichester, respecting Jurisdiction— The Abbey's Possessions — ^A Speech of 
Thomas a Becket, then Chancellor of England, m favour of Abbot Walter de 
Luci — Several Miracles — Anecdotes of the Norman Songs— and an Historical 
Sketch of the Abbey, ftom 1176 to the present time by we Translator. 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Memorials of the Town of Seaford, Sussex. 8vo^ 
plates. 8s 6d 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Bodiam (in Sussex), and its Lords. 8yo, engrcuf- 
ingt. Is 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Worthies of Sussex, Biographical Sketches of the 
most eminent Natives or Inhabitants of the County, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, with Licidental Notices 
illustratiye of Sussex History. Royal 4to, many engravings, 
doth, £1, 16s 

LOWER'S (M. A.) Sussex Martyrs, their Examinations and Cruel 
Burnings in the Time of Queen Mary, comprising the interest- 
ing Personal Narrative of Richard Woodman, extracted from 
" Foxe's Monuments." With Notes. 12mo, sewed. Is. 

LOWER'S (M. A.) The Stranger at Rouen, a Guide for Englishmen. 
12iJio, plates. Is 

LUKIS (Rev. W. C.) Account of Church Bells, with some Notices of 
Wiltshire Bells and Bell-Founders, containing a copious List of 
Founders, a comparative Scale of Tenor Bells and Inscriptions 
from nearly 500 Parishes in various parts of the Kingdom. 
8vo, IdplateSf doth. 3s 6d {original price 6s) 

MADDEN (Fred. W., of the Medal Room, British Museum) Hand- 

Book to Roman Coins. Fcap. Svo, plates ofra/re eaaampiUs, doth. 

6s 

A very useful and trustworthy guide to Roman Coins. 

MANTELL (Dr. Gideon A.) Day's Ramble in and about the Ancient 
Town of Lewes, Sussex. 12mo, engravings, doth. 2b 

MARTIN MARPRELATE CONTROVERSY. 

AN EPISTLE to the Terrible Priests of the Convocation House. 
By Martin Mab-Pbelatb. 1688. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. Petherham. Post Svo. 2s 

COOPER {Bishop of Winchester) An Admonition to the People o| 
England against Martin Mar-Prelate, 1689, with Introduction. 
Post Svo, pp. 216. 8s 6d 

PAP with a Hatchet, being a Reply to Martin Mar-Prelate, 1689, 
with Introduction and Notes. Post Svo. 2b 
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HAT any Worke for Cooper T Being a Reply to the Admonition 
to the People of England. By Martin Mar-Ftelatey 1589, with 
Introduction and Notes. Post Svo. 28 6d 

AN ALMOND for a Parrot, being a Reply to Martin Mar-Prelate, 
1589, with Introduction. Post 8yo. 2s 6d 

PLAINE PERCEYALL the Peace-Maker of England, being a Reply 
to Martin Mar-Prelate, with Introduction. Post 8yo. 2s 

MATON'S (Dr. W. G.) Natural History of Wiltshire, as comprehen- 
ded within Ten Miles round Salisbury. 8yo. Privaidy printed, 
2s 

MAYNARD'S (James) Parish of Waltham Abbey, in Essex, its 
History and Antiquities. Post 8yo, engrcmngs, cloth, 28 6d 

MENZIES (Mrs. Louisa J.) Legendary Tales of the Ancient Britons, 

rehearsed from the Early Chronicles. Fcap. 8yo, cloth, Ss 
Contents ; 1. Esyllt and Sabrina— 2. Lear and his three Daughters— 8. Cy- 
oedda and Mon^n — i. The Brothers Beli and Bran— 5. Ellidure the Compas- 
sionate — 6w Albian of Verulam — ^7. Vortigem— 8. Cadwallon and the Iinal 
Struggle of the Britons. 

MICHAEL ANGELO considered as a Philosophic Poet, with trans- 
lations by John Edward Tatlob. Post 8yo. S£COin> sditioh. 
Cloth. 28 6d {original price 5s) 

MILTON'S Early Reading, and the |>nma stamina of his 'Taradise 
Lost," together with Extracts from a Poet of the XVlth Cen- 
tury {Jo^ua Sylvester), By Charles Dunster, M.A, 12mo, 
cloVi, 2s 6d {original price 5s) 

MILTON ; a Sheaf of Gleanings after his Biographers and Annota- 
tors. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. Post 8vo. 2s 6d 

MOORE (Thomas) Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his 

Music PublieOlier, James Power {the publication of vhich Vfaa 

suppressed in London), with an Introduction by Thomas Crofton 

Croker, F.S.A. Post 8vo, cloth. 3s 6d 
The impressions on the mind of a reader of these Letters of Moore in Lord 
Lord Bossell's edition will be not only incomplete, but erroneous, without the 
information to be derived from this very interesting volume. 

MORLAND. — Account uf the Life, Writings, and Inyentions of Sir 
Samuel Morland, Master of Mechanics to Charles IL By J, 
0. Halliwell. 8yo, sewed. Is 

MUNFORD (Rey. Geo., Vicar of East Winch, Norfolk) Analysis of 

Domesday Book for the County of Norfolk. 8yo, with pedigrees 

and arms, cloth. 10s 6d 
" Manv extracts have been made at various times for the illustration of local 
descriptions, from the great national (but almost unintelligible) record known 
as Domesday Book : but Mr. Munfora has done more in the case of his own 
county, for he supplies a complete epitome of the luurt of the survey relating 
to Norfolk, giving not only the topographical and statistical fSftcts, but also a 

Seat deal uiat u instructive as to the manners and condition of the people, 
state of the churches and other public edifices, the mode of culuvation 
and land tenure, together with a variety of points of hiterest to the eeolesiolo* 
gist and antiquary. '^Bubt Post. 



28 BOOKS PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 

KARES* (Archdeacon) A Glossary, or Collection of Words, Fhrasea, 

Customs, Proverbs, &c., illustrating the Works of English 

Authors, particularly Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. A 

Kew Edition, with considerable Additions, both of Words and 

Examples. By Jambs 0. Halliwell, F.RS,, and Thoiias 

Wright, M,A,, F.S.A, 2 thick vols, Svo, doth, £1. Is 

The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most nsefal woiic 
we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete language and the ca8< 
toms and manners of the 16th and 17th Centuries, and it is quite indispensable 
for the readers of the literature of the Elizabethan period. The additional 
words and examples are distinguished from those in the original text by a ^ 
prefixed to each. The work contains between nvB and srx thousahd addi 
tional examples, the result of original research, not merely supplementary 
to Nares, but to all other compilations of the kind. 

NASH'S (D. W., Member of the Royal Society of LUtrature) Taliecdn, 
or, the Bards and Druids of Britain. A Translation of the Re- 
mains of the earliest Welsh Bards, and an examination of the 
Bardic Mysteries. Svo, cloth, 14s 

NASH'S (D. W.) The Pharaoh of the Exodus. An Examination of 
the Modem Systems of Egyptian Chronology. Svo, with frontis- 
piece of the Egyptian Calendar, from the ceiling of the Bamtuseum, 
at Thebes, do^, 12s 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, Elements of Naval Architecture, being 
a Translation of the Third Part of Clairbois's '* Traite Elemen- 
taire de la Construction des Vaisseaux." By J. N. Strange, 
Commander, RN. Svo, with five large folding plateSf doth. 5s 

— — — Lectures on Naval Architecture, being the Substance of 
those delivered at the United Service Institution. By E." 
Gabdineb Fishboubnb, Conmiander, R N. Svo, pUUet, doth* 
5s 6d 
Both these works are published in illustration of the '* Wave System." 

NETHERCLIFFS (F. G.) Hand-Book to Autographs, being a Ready 
Guide to the Handwriting of Distinguished Men and Women of 
Every Nation, designed for the Use of Literary Men, Autograph 
Collectors, and others. Containing 700 Specimens, with a Bio- 
grsbphical Index by R. Sims, of the British Museum. Svo, doth 
extra, gilt edges, 10s 6d (original price 16s) 

The Same. Pbinted onlt on one side. Syo, doth eoOra, 

£1. Is 

The specimens contain two or three lines each besides the signature, so that 
to the historian such a work will reccomend itself as enabling him to test the 
genuineness of the document he consults, whilst the judgment of the autograph 
collector may be similarly assisted, and Ms pecuniary resources economized by 
a judicious use of the Manual. To the bookworm, whose name is Legion, we 
would merely observe, that daily experience teaches us the great value aiul 
interest attached to books containing Marginal Notes and Memoranda, when 
traced to be firom the pens of eminent persons. 

NEWTON (William) A Display of Heraldry. Svo, many hundred 
engravings of Shields, iUustraiing the Arms of English Families^ 
doth, 148 
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NEWTON (William) London in the Olden Time, being a Topo- 
graphical and Historical Memoir of London, Westminster and 
Southwark ; accompanying a Pictorial Map of the City and 
Suburbs, as they existed in the reign of Henry VIII., before the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries ; compiled from Authentic Docu- 
ments. Folio, wUh the coloured map, 4 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 3 
inches, mounted on linen, and f Med into the volume, leatherback, 
doth sides, £1, Is (original price £1, 11b 6d) 

NOEFOLK'S (E. E.) Gleanings in Grayeyards: a Collection of 
Curious Epitaphs. Third Edition, revised and enlaryed, fcap. 
8vo, doth. 3s 

KUMISMATIC Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society. 

Nkw Series, Edited by W. S. W. Yaux, John Eyans, and F. 

W. Madden. Nob. 1 to 2i, Published Quarterly. 58 per 

Number, 

This is the only repertory of Numismatic intelligence ever published in 
England. It contains papers on coins and medals, of all ages and^countries, by 
the first Numismatists of the day, both English and Foreif^ 

Odd parts may be had to complete a few of this and the former series in 
20 vols. 

OLD BALLADS. — Catalogue of a unique Collection of 400 Ancient 
English Broadside BaUads, printed entirely in the HHatft Ittttt, 
lately on sale by J. Bussell Smith. With Notes of their Tunes, 
and Imprints. Post Syo, a handsome volume, printed by Whit' 
tingham, in the old ^tyle, half bound, 58 

■ A Copy on thick paper, without the prices to each, and a 

different title-page, only 10 copies so printecL lOs 6d 

PABISH*S (Sir Woodbine, many years Cha/rge d^ Affairs at Buenos 
Ayres) Buenos Ayres, and the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, 
from their Discovery and Conquest by the Spaniards to the 
Establishment of their Political Lidependence ; with some Ac- 
count of their Present State, Appendix of Historical Docu- 
ments, Natural History, &c. Thick Svo, Second Edition, plates 
and iooodcuts, also a valuable map by Arrowtmith, doth, 10s 6d 
(original price 14s) 

** Among the contributions to the geography of the South American Ck>ntinent. 
the work of our Vice-President, Sir Woodbine Parish, holds a very important 
place. Professing to be a second edition of a former book, it is, in reality, 
almost a new work, firpm the great quantity of firesh matter it contains on the 
geography, statistics, natural history, and geology of this portion of the world." 
— Prtrident of ths Royal OeographioM Soei^s Address. 

PATERSON'S (Jas.) Histories of the Counties of Ayr and Wigton. 
Post Svo, vol 1. Etle, in two parts, doth, £1. Is 

Vol II, Carrick, post Svo, doth, 12a 

Particularly full of information about the Family History of the district 

PEDLER (E. H., oj Liskeard) The Anglo-Saxon Episcopate of Corn- 
wall, with some Account of the Bi^ops of Crediton. Svo, doth* 
8i 6d (original price 78 6d) 
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PETTIGREW (ThoB. Jos.) On Superstitions connected with the 
History and Practice of Medicine and Surgery. Svo, frotUu- 
piece, cioiUi, 4m (original price Ss) 

PETTIGREW (Thos. Jos.) Inquiries into the Particnlais connected 
with Death of Amy Robsart (Lady Dudley), at Cumnor Place, 
Berks, Sept. 8, 1660; being a refutation of the Calumnies 
charged against Sir Robert Dudley, Anthony Forster, and 
others. 8yo, 2s 

PILGRIMAGES to St. Mary of Walsingham and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. By Dbsidebius Ebasmus. Kewly Translated. 
With the Colloquy of Rash Vows, by the same Author, and his 
Characters of Ajxuibishop Warfaam and Dean Colet, with Notes 
by J. GouoH Nichols. Post 8yo, engravingt, doth, 8s 6d {ori- 
gmaZ price 6s) 

PIOZZI, Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi (formerly Mrs. Thrale, the 

friend of Dr. Johnson), written when she was eighty, to the 

handsome actor, William Augustus Conway, aged Twenty-seven, 

8vo, tewed. 2s 

*• written at three, four, and five o'clock (in the morning) by an octo- 

{;enary pen ; a heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six yeais old, and as H. L. P. 
ieels it to be, all your ovm.^—LetUr K., Zrd Feb.. 1820. 

" This is one of the most extraordinary collections of love epistles we have 
chanced to meet with, and the well-known literary reputation of the lady — ^the 
Mrs. Thrale, of Dr. Johnson and Miss Bumey celeDrity— considerably enhances 
their interest. The letters themselves it is not easy to characterise ; nor shall 
we ventiue to decide whether they more bespeak the drivelling of dottige, or the 
folly of love ; in either case they present human nature to us under anew aspect, 
and fiimish one of those riddles which nothing yet dreamt of in our philosophy 
can satisfoctorily solve."— Polytechnic Review. 

POPE. — Facts and Conjectures on the Descent and Family Con- 
nections of Pope, the Poet. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. Post 
8vo. 2s 

POPE. — ^Additional Facts concerning the Maternal Ancestry ol 
Pope, in a Letter to Mr. Hunter. £t Robert Davies, F.S.A. 
PostSvo. 2s 

POPULAR Treatises on Science, written during the Middle Ages, in 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English, edited by Thomas 
Wright, M.A. 8yo, cloth. 8s 
Contents : — An Anglo-Saxon Treatise on Astronomy of the Tenth Century, 
now first published £rom a MS. in the British Museum, with a translation ; 
Livre des Creatures, by Phillippe de Thaun, now first printed, with a trans- 
lation (extremely valuable to Philologists, as being the earliest specimens of 
Anglo-Norman remaining, and explanatory of all the symbolical signs in early 
sculpture and painting) ; the Bestiary of Phillippe de Thaun, with a translation ; 
Fra^ents on Popular Science fi'om the Early English Metrical Lives of the 
Saints (the earliest piece of the kind in the English Language). 

POSTE (Rev. Beale) Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish and British 
Coins, intended to supply materials for the Early History of 
Qreat Britain, with a (Glossary of Archaic Celtic Words, and an 
Atlas of Coins. Svo, many engrwvings, cloth, 10s 6d 

POSTE (Beale) Vindication of the " Celtic Inscriptions on Gaulish 
and Britidi Coins." Svo, plates, and cute, doth. Is 
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POSTE (Rev. Beale, M.A.) Britannic Researches ; or, New Facts 
and Rectifications of Ancient British History. Svo ^. 448), 
with engramngSy cloth, 15s 

"Tbe author of this volame may Justly claim credit for considerable learning, 
great indostry, and, above all^ strong faith in the interest and importance of 
Els subject . . . On various pomts he baa given us additional information, 
and afforded us new views, for which we are bound to thank him. The body 
of the book is followed by a very complete index, so as to render reference to 
any jMirt of it easy : this was the more necessary, on account of the multifarious- 
ness of the topics treated, the variety of persons mentioned, and tiie many 
works quoted."— iltAenoeum, Oct. 8, 1863. 

" The Rev. Beale Poste has long been known to antiquaries as one of the best 
read of all those who have elucidated the earliest annals of this country. He 
Is a practical man, has investigated for himself monuments and manuscripts, 
and we have in the above-named volame the fruits of many years' patient study. 
The ol\)ects which will occupy the attention of the reader are— 1. The political 
position of the principal Bntish powers h^ort the Roman conquest— under the 
Roman dominion, and struggling unsuccessfully against the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
S. The Geography of Ancient Britain ; 8. An investigation of the Ancient 
British Historians, Gildas and Nennius, and the more obscure British chroni- 
clers ; 4. The ancient stone monuments of the Celtic period; and, lastly, some 
curious and interesting notices of the early British Church. Mr. Poste has not 
touched on subjects wliich have received much attention flrom others, save in 
cases where he had something new to offer, and t^e volume must be regarded 
therefore, as an entirely new collection of discoveries and deductions tending 
to throw light on the darkest^ as well as the earliest, portion of our national 
history."— AUoi. 

POSTE (Rev. Beale) Britannia Antiqua, or Ancient Britain brought 
within the Limits of Authentic Histoiy. 8yo, pp. 389, map, 
cloth, 14s 

A Sequel to the foregoing work. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANQLIA CHRISTIANA SOCIETY. 

GIRALDUS Cambrensis, De Instructione Principum, with a Preface^ 

Chronological Abstract and Marginal Notes (in English), by the 

Rev. J. S. Brewer. Svo, hoourds, 58 1846 

Now first printed from the Manuscript in the Cottonian Library, particularly 

illustrating the Reign of Henry IL Among our earlier chroniclers, there is not 

a more lively writer than OiraJdus de BarrL 

CHRONICON Monasterii de Bello, with a Preface, Chronological 

Abstract, and Marginal Notes (in English), by the Editor. 

Svo, hoards. 5s 1846 

A very curious History oi Battle Abbey, in Sussex, by one of the Monks. 

Printed firom a MS. in the Cottonian Library. 

LIBER ELIENSIS, ad fidem Codicum Variorum. Vol 1 (all 
printed)^ with English Preface and Notes, by the Rev. D. 
Stewart, of the College, Ely. Svo, boards, 5s 1848 

An important chronicle of the early transactions connected with the Monas- 
tery of Ely, supposed to have been compiled by Richard the Monk, between 
1108 and 1181.. 

The above three volumes are all the Society printed. They are well worthy 
of being placed on tlie same shelf with the Camden, Caxton, Surtees, and Obet- 
ham Societies' publications. From the limited number of members of the 
Society, the books are little known. J. R. Smith having become the pro- 
prietor of tlie few remaining copies, recommends an wirly purchase. 
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PROVINOIAL DIALECTS OP ENGLAND 

A DICnONART of Archaic and Provincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, 
&c, by J. O. Halliwlll, F.R.S., &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 1000 pp., in 
double columns, futh edition, doik, 15s 

GLOSSARY of Provincial and Local Worda Used in England. 67 
F. Obosk, F.S. a., with which is now incorporated &q Supple- 
ment By Samuel Psoos, F.S. A. Post 8vo, doth, 4s 6d 

BROCKETT'S (J. Trotter) Glossary of North Country Words, with 
their Etymology and Affinity to other Languages and Occasional 
Notices of Local Customs and Popular Superstitiona. Third 
Bditiok, corrected and enlarged by W. K Bbockbit. 2 volBy 
in 1, post 8vo, doUi, 10s 6d (original price 21s) 

SPECIMENS of Cornish Provincial Dialect, collected and arranged 
by Unde Jan Treenodle, with some Introductory Remarks and 
a Qloasary by an Antiquarian Friend ; also a Selection of Songs 
and other Pieces connected with ComwalL Post 8vo, with a 
curiotu portrait of Dolly PentrecUk, doth. 4i 

OORNISH Dialect and Poems, viz.— 

1 Treagle of Dozmary Pool, and Original Cornish Ballads. 

2 Cornish Thalia : Original Comic Poems illustrative of the 
Dialect. 

8 A Companion to the Cornish Thalia. By H. J. Daniell. 

4 Mirth for << One and alL" By H. J. Daniell. 

5 Humourous Cornish Legends. By H. J. Daniell. 

6 A Budget of Cornish Poems, by various Authors. 

7 Dolly Pentreath, and other Humorous Cornish Tales. 

8 The Great Mine Conference, and other Pieces. 

9 Rustic Poems. By Geobqe Hamltn, the ** Dartmoor Btoon^ 
fidd," 

10 Mary Anne's Experiences : her Wedding and Trip up the 
Tamar. By H. J. Daniell. 

11 Mary Anne's Career, and Cousin Jack's Adventures. By 
H. J. Daniell. 

12 A New Budget of Cornish Poems. By H. J. Daniell. 

18 Mirth for Long Evenings. By H. J. Daniell. 

14 Bobby Poldree and his Wife Sally at the Great Exhibition 
tion. By H. J. Daniell. All 12mo, Sixpence each. 

A GLOSSARY of the Words and Phrases of Cumberland. By 
William Dickinson, F.L.S. 12mo, d^th, 2s 

JOHN NOAELES and Mart Styles, a Poem, exhibiting some of 
the most striking lingual localisms peculiar to Essex, with a 
Glossary. By Charles Clark, Esq., of Great Totham Hall, 
Essex. Post 8vo, do(L 2s. 
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NATHAN HOGG'S Letters and Poems in the Devonshire Dialect. 
The fifth Edition, with additions. Post 8yo. Coloured 
vrrapper. Is. 
"These tetters, whioh have achieved considerable popularity, evince an, 
extenaive acquaintance with the vernacular of the county and its idioms and ' 
phrases, while the continuous flow of wit and humour thxougliout cannot fail 
to operate forcibly upon the risible faculties of the reader. In the Witch story 
Nathan has excelled himself, and it is to be hoped we have not seen bis last 
effort in this branch of local English literature. The superstitions of Jan 
Yaggis and Jan Plant are most graphically and amusingly portrayed, and the 
various incidents whereby the influence of the *Evil Eye' is sought to bo 
counteracted, are at once ludicrous and irresistible."— Plymouth MaU, 

NATHAN HOGG'S New Series of Poems in the Devonshire 
Dialect, including the Witch Story of Mucksy Lane, and the 
Kenton Ghost. Dedicated by Permission to hit Jffighneu Prince 
Louit Laden Bonaparte, Post 8vo, 4th edition enlarged, coloured 
wrapper. Is 

A GLOSSARY of Words used In Teesdale, in the County of Dur- 
ham. Post Svo, cloth, 2s 6d {original price, 6s) 

"Contains about two thousand words . . . It is believed the first and 
only collection of words and phrases peculiar to this district, and we hail it 
therefore as a valuable contribution to the history of language and literature 

. . • the author has evidently brought to bear an extensive personal ac- 
quaintance with the common language."— i)arlington Times. 

POEMS of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
BARNES, of Came Rectory, Dorchester. First Collection. Fcp. 
Svo, Fourth Edition, doth, 5s. 

— — • Second Collection. Fcap. Svo. Seconi) Edition, c^tA. 5i. 



Third Collection. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 4s 6d. 



"The author is a genuine poet, and it is delightful to catch the pure breath 
of song in verses which assert themselves only as the modest vehicle of rare 
words and Saxon inflections. We have no intention of setting up the Dorset 
patois against the more extended provincialism of Scotland, still less of com- 
paring the Dorsetshire poet with the Scotch ; yet we feel sure that these poems 
would have delighted the heart of Bums, that many of them are not unwortliy 
of him, and that (at any rate) his best productions cannot express a more cordial 
sympathy with external nature, or a more loving interest in human joys and 
sorrows."— Literary Gazette. 

GRAMMAR and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect By tlie Rev. W. 
Babnes. Svo. 2s 6d. 

DIALECT of South Lancashire, or Tim Bobbin's Tummas and 
Meary, revised and Corrected, with his Rhymes, and an enlai^ed 
Glossary of Words and Phrases diiefly used by the Rural Popu- 
lation of the Manufacturing Districts of South Lancashire. By 
Samuel Bamfobd. 12mo, second edition, doth. 8b 6d. 

LEICESTERSHIRE Words, Phrases, and Proverbs. By A. B. 
Evans, D.D., Head Master of Market Bosworth Orammar School. 
12mo, doth, 6b. 

A GLOSSARY of the Provindalisms of the County of Sussex. By 
W. DuRRANT COOFKB, F.S.A. Post Svo, sccond edition, enlarged, 
doth, 8s dd. 
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A GLOSSARY of Northamptonahire Words and Phrases, with Ex- 
amples of their Colloquial Use, with illustrations from yarious 
Authors, to which are added the Customs of the Coimty. By 
Miss A. E. Bakeb. 2 vols, post 8yo, cloth. 16s {original price 

£1. 43) 

*' We are under great obligations to the lady, sinter to the local historian of 
Northamptonshire, who has occupied her time in producing this verj capital 
Glossary of Northamptonshire provincialisms." — Eixaminer. 

** The provincial dialects of England contain and preserve the elements and 
rudiments of our compound tongue. In Rfiss Baker's admirable * Northampton* 
shire Glossary,' we have rather a repertory of archaisms than vulgarisms. But 
it is much more than a vocabulary ; it preserves not only dialectical peculiarities, 
but odd and disappearing customs ; and there is hardly a page in it which doea 
not throw light on some obscurity in our writers, or recall old habits and 
practices." — Christian Bememibrancery Q;uarterly RevUto. 

WESTMORELAND and Cumberland.— Dialogues, Poems, Songs, 
and Ballads, by various Writers, in the Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland Dialects, now first collected, to which is added a Copi« 
ous Glossary of Words peculiar to those Counties. Post 8vo, 
(pp. 408), cloth. 9s. 

A GLOSSARY of Provincial Words in use in TViltshire, showing 
their Derivation in numerous instances, from the Language of 
the Anglo-Saxons. By John Yonob Asebman, Esq., F.S.A. 
12mo, cloth. 3b 

THE DLAJjECT of Leeds and its Neighbourhood, illustrated by 

Conversations and Tales of Common Life, etc., to which are 

added a Copious Glossary, Notices of the various Antiquities, 

Manners, and Customs, and General Folk-lore of the District. 

Thick 12mo, pp. 458, cloth. 6s 

This is undoubtedly the best work hitherto published on the dialects of 
. Torksliire in general, and of Leeds in particular. The author, we believe one 
of our fellow townsmen— for his introductory remarks are dated * Leeds, March, 
1861' — ^has used not only great industry, but much keen observation, and has 
produced a book which will everjrwhere be received as a valuable addition to 
the archaeological literature of England.— Z«eeb InteUigencer. 

A LIST of Provincial Words in Use in Wakefield, Yorkshire, with 
Explanations, including a few descriptions and localities. By 
W. S. Banks. 12mo. Is 6d 

THE Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dialogues, Tales, and 
Songs, applicable to the Coimty, with a Qlossary. Post Svo. 
Is. 

A GLOSSARY of Yorkshire Words and Phrases, collected in 
Whitby and its Neighbourhood, with examples of their collo- 
quial use and allusions to local Customs and Traditions. By an 
Inhabitant. 12mo, cloth. 3s 6d 

A GLOSSARY, with some Pieces of Verse of the Old Dialect of th 
English Colony in the Baronies of Forth and Bargy, Ca 
Wexford, Ireland. Formerly collected by Jacob Pools, ol 
Growton, now edited with Notes and Introduction by the Rev. 
W. Barnes, Author of the Dorset Poems and Glossary. Fcap. 
Svo, doth. 4s 6d 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CAXTON SOCIETY. 

OV CHRONICLES AND OTHER WRITINaS ILLnSTRATIVB OF THE HISTORY 
AND MISCELLANEOUS UTERATXTRE OF THE MIDDLE AQBS. 

Uniformly printed in Svo. with English Prefaces <md Notes, Of 

several of the Volumes only 100 copies ha/oe been 

printed, and only three sets can be completed, 

CHRONICON Henrid de Silgrave. Now first printed from the 
Cotton MS. By C. Hook. 5s 6d 

GAIMAR (G^offirey) Anglo-Norman Metrical Chronicle of the Anglo 

Saxon Kings. Printed for the first time entire, with Appen<£z, 

containing the Lay of Havelok the Dane, the Legend of £r- 

nulph, and Life of Hereward the Saxon. Edited by T. Wriqht, 

Esq., F.S.A. Pp. 284 (only to be had in a set) 

The only complete edition ; that in the Monomenta Histoiica Britannica, 
printed by the Record Commission, is incomplete. 

LA REVOLTE du Comtb de Warwick contre le Roi Edouard IV., 
now first printed from a MS. at Qhent, to which is added a 
French letter, concerning Lady Jane Qrey and Queen Mary, 
from a MS. at Bruges. Edited by Dr. Giles. Sb 6d 

WALTERI Abbatis Dervensis Epistolse, now first printed from a 
MS. in St. John's College, Cambridge. By C. Messiter. 
4s 6d 

BENEDICTI Abbatis Petriburgensis de Vita et Miraculis St. Tho- 
mae Cantaur, now first printed from MS. at Paris and Lam- 
beth. By Dr. Qiles. lOs. 

GALFRIDI le Baker de Swinbroke, Chronicon Angeliae temp. Ed- 
ward IL et IIL, now first printed. By Dr. Qiles. 10s 

EPISTOL^ Herbert! de Losinga, primi Episcopi Norwicensis, et 
Oberti de "Clara, et Elmeri Prioris Cantuariensis, now first 
printed. By CoL Anstruther. 8b 

ANECDOTA Bedae Lanfranci, et aliorum (medited Tracts, Letters, 
Poems, &a, Bede, Lanfranc, Tatwin, etc.) By Dr. Giles. IOb 

RADULPHI Nigri Chronica Duo, now first printed from MSS. in 
the British Museum, By Lieut. CoL Anstruther. 8s 

HEMORLAIi of Bishop Waynflete, Founder of St. Mary Magdalene 
Collie, Oxford. By Dr. Peter Hetltn. Now first edited from 
the origmal Ma By J. R Bloxam, D.D., Fellow of the same 
College. 5b 6d 

ROBERT GROSSETETE (Bishop of Lincohi) " Chasteau d* Amour," 
to which is added, '* La Vie de Sainte Marie Egyptienne," and 
an English Version (of the 13th Century) of the " Chasteau 
d' Amour,'* now first edited. By M. Cookb. ^ 6d 

OALFREDI Monumentis Historia Britonum, nunc primum in 
AnglianoYemoodd.MSS.ool]atis. Editit J. A. Gilsb. lOi 
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ALANI Prioris Cantuariensis postea Abbatis Tewkesberiensifl^ 
Scripta quae extant. Edita J. A. QiLES. 6b 6d 

CHRONICON Anglis3 Petriburgense Iterum post Sparkium cum 
cod. MSS. contuUt. J. A. Giles. 6s 6d 

VITA Quorandum Anglo-Saxonum, Original Lives of Anglo-Saxons 
and others who lived before the Conquest (tn Latin), Edited 
by Dr. Giles. 10b 

SCRIPTORES Rerum Gestarum Wilhehni Conquestoris. In Unum 

collectL Ab J. A. Giles. 10s. 

CoNTiNBNs : — ^1. Brevis relatio de Willelmo nobUissimo Comite Normannonun. 
2. Protestatio Willelmi primi de primata Cantuariensis Ecclesis. 3. Widonia 
Ambrianensis Cannen de HastingeusL 4. Charta Willelmi BastardL 5. Epia* 
tola WilL conquestoris ad Oregoriura papam. 6. Excerpta de vita Willelmi 
Conquestoris. 7. De Morte WilL Conq. 8. Hymnus de Morte Will. Conq. 9. 
De Morte Lanfranci. 10. GestaWiU. DncisNormannorum. 11. Excerptumex 
cantatorio S. Huberti. 12. Annalis Historia brevis sive Chronica Monasterii 
S. Stephani Cadomensis. 13. Carmen de Morte Lanfranci. 14. Charta a rege 
WilL concessa Anglo-Saxonice scripta. 15. Du Rot Ouillaume d'Ang^eterre 
par Chretien de Troyes. Id. Le Dit de Oaillanme d'Angleterre. 



QUEEN" DAGMAR'S Cross, facsimile in gold and colours of the 
Enamelled Jewel in the Old Northern Museum, Copenhagen, 
with Introductory Remarks by Prof. Geobqb Stephens, F.S.A. 
8vo, setoed. 3s 

RAINE (Rev. James) History and Antiquities of North Durham, 
as subdivided into the Shires of Norham, Island, and Bedling- 
ton, which from the Saxon period imtil 1844 constituted part of 
the County of Durham, but are now united to Northimiberland. 
Both Parts complete, folio, fine plates (wanting 8 plates in the 
first part) bds. £1. 5s 

Part II. {wanting hy many Subscribers) quibe complete, 18s. 



Labgb Paper. £1. Is 

RAINE'S (Rev. Jas.) Saint Cuthbert, with an Account of the State 
in which his remains were f oimd upon the opening of bis Tomb 
in Durham Cathedral, 1827. 4to, plates and woodcutSf bds, (a 
very interesting vol). 10s 6d. (Original price, £1. lis 66) 

** From the four comers of the earth they coma, 
To kiss this shrine— this mortal-breathing saint." 

RAINE'S (Rev. Jas.) Catterick Church, Yorkshire, a correct copy of 
the contract for its building in 1412. Illustrated with Remarks 
and Notes. With thirteen plates of vievjs, elevationst and details, 
by A. Salvin, Architect, 4to, cloth. 6s. — Or Labqb Papsb, 
clotfi. 9b 

RAINE (Rev. James) Historical Accoimt of the Episcopal Castle or 
Palace of Auckland. Royal 4to, fine views, portraits, cmd seal*, 
doth. 10s 6d {original price, £1. 1b) 
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BAINE (Rev. John, Viear of JBlyth) The History and Antiquities of 
the Parish of Blyth, in the Counties of Nottingham and York, 
comprising Accounts of the Monastery, Hospitals, Chapels, and 
Ancient Tournament Field, of the Parish of the Castle and 
Manor of Tickill, and of the Family Possessions of De Buili, 
the First and Norman Lord thereof, together with Biographical 
Notices of Roger Mowbray, Philip of Olcotes, Bishop Sander- 
son, John Cromwell, and others, with Appendix of Documents, 
&a 4to plates and pedigrees, cloth. 15s [original price, £1, 6b) 

— — Labob Paper, roval 4to. £1. 5s 
These copies have an additional Tiew of the Remains of Scroohy Palace, not 

issued with the early copies. 

RECOBDE.— The Connection of Wales with the Early Science of 
England, illustrated in the Memoirs of Dr. Robert Recorde, the 
first Writer on Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, &c., in the 
English Language. By J. 0. ELalliwell. Syo, seioed. Is 

EEDFERN'S (Francis, of Uttoxeter), the History of Uttoxeter, in 
Stafibrdshire, with Notices of Places in the Neighbourhood. 
Post Svo, many engravings, doth, 7s 6d 

THE RELIQUARY ; a Depository for Precious Relics, Legendary, 
Biographical, and Historical, illustrative of the Habits, Customs, 
and Piursuits of our Forefathers. Edited by Llbwelltn Jbwitt, 
F.S.A. Svo, Nos. 1 to 26, iUustrated vnth engravings, published 
quarterly. 2s 6d per No. 

RELIQUL^ ANTIQUiB; Scraps from Ancient Manuscrips, illus- 
traing chiefly Early English Literature and the English Lan- 
guage. Edited by Wright and HalliwelL Svo, Vol II., in Nos. 

128 

Many subscribers want the second volume. A number of odd parts of both 
vols to complete copiea 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW (New Series) consisting of Critidsmi 

upon. Analysis of, and Extracts from, curious, i^seful, valuable, 

and scarce Old Books. Svo, Vols I. and II., all printed, doth, 

10s 6d {original price, £1. Is). 1863—54 
These two volumes form a good companion to the old series of the RetrospeO' 
fkY, in 16 vols ; the articdes are of the same length and character. 

REYNOLDS* (Sir Joshua) Notes and Observations on Pictures 
chiefly of the Venetian School, being Extracts from his Italian 
Sketch Books ; also the Rev. W. Mason's Observations on Sir 
Joshua's Method of Colouring, with some impublished Letters, 
of Dr. Johnson, Malone, and others ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining a Transcript of Sir Joshua's Account Book, showing the 
Paintings he executed, and the Prices he was paid for ^em. 

Edited by William Cotton, Esq. Svo, cloth. 5s 
'*The scraps of the Critical Journal, kept by Reynolds at Rome, Florence, 
and Venice, will be esteemed by high-cla«s virtuosi."— Leader. 

RIMBAULT (E. F., LL.D., F.S.A., &c.)— A Little Book of Songs 

and Ballads, gathered from Ancient Music Books, MS. and 

Printed. Elegantly printed in post Svo., pp. 240, hf morocco. 6s 

'*Dr. Rimbanlt has been at some pains to collect the words of the songs 

which used to delight the rustics of former times."—- ii(to«. 



L 
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RIMBAIJLT (Dr. E. F.) BibUoiheca Madrigaliana.— A Bibliographi- 
cal Account of the Musical and Poetical Works published in 
England during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
under the Titles of Madrigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, &c., &o, 
Svo, doth. 5s 

It records a class of books left nndescribed by Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin« 
and farnishes a most valuable Catalogue of Lyrical Poetary of the age to which 
it refers. 

BOBERTS' (George, of Lyme J2e^)~Lif e, Progresses, and Rebellion 
of James, Duke of Monmouth, &c., to his Capture and Execu- 
tion, with a full account of the " Bloody Assize," imder Judge 
Jefiferies, and Copious Biographical Kotices. 2 vols, post Svo, 
plates and cuts, dotky 7s 6d (original price, £1. 4s.) 

Two very interesting volumes, particularly so to those connected with tli« 
West of England. Quoted for facts by Lord Macaulay. 

ROBERTS' (George) The Social History of the People of the South- 

em Counties of England in Past Centuries, illustrated in regard 

to their EEabits, Municipal Bye-laws, Civil Progress, &c Thick 

Svo, cloth. 7s 6d (original price, \Qa) 

An interesting volume on old English manners and customs, mode of travel- 
ling, punishments, witchcraft, gipsies, pirates, stage-players, pilgrimages, 
S rices of labour and provisions, the clothing trade of the West of England, &c., 
;c., compiled chiefly from original materials, as the archives of Lyme-Regis 
and Weymouth, family papers, church registers, &o. Dedicated to Lord 
Macaulay. 

ROBIN HOOD.— The Great Hero of the Ancient Minstrelsy of 
England, " Robin Hood," his Period, real Character, &c., inves- 
tigated, and perhaps ascertained. By the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 
Post Svo. 2s 6d« 

ROBINSON (J. B., o/i)er6y)— Derbyshire Gatherings; a Fund ol 
Delight for the Antiquary, the Historian, the Topographer, and 
, Biographer, and General Reader. A handsoTM 4ito, with engraV' 
ings, extra cloth, gilt edges. £1. 5s 

ROMAN COINS. — Records of Roman History, from Cnseus Pom- 

peius to Tiberius Constantinus, as exhibited on the Roman 

Coins, Collected by Francis Hobler, formerly Secretary to the 

Numismatic Society of London. 2 vols, royal ito, frontispiece 

amd numerous engravings, in doth, £1. Is (oriffmal price £2. 2a, 

only 250 printed). 

** A work calculated not only to interest the professed numismatist, but also 
to instruct the classical student and the historian. The unpublished Coins are 
rather numerous, especially when we consider how many works have been 

printed on the Roman series, and how much it has been studied 

The value of the work is much enhanced by the illustrations, executed by Mr. 
Fairholt, with the peculiar spirit and fidelity which indicate his experienced 
hand.**— -C. Roach Smith's Collectanea Antigua. 

SACRED MUSIC— By the Rev. W. Sloane Evans, M.A. Royal Svo, 

third edition, sewed. Is 6d (original price, 6s) 

Consisting of Psalm Tunes, Sanctusses, Eyrie-Eleisons, &c., 4(C., and fifty- 
four tiingle and Doable Ghaats (Ifi^or, Changeable, and Minor ji 
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SALVERTE'S (Eusebiua) History of the Names of Men, Nations, 
and Places, in their Connection with the Progress of Civiliza- 
tion. Translated by the Rev. L. H. Mordaque, M.A., Ozon. 

2 vols, 8vo, cloth, £1. 4s 

** Notre nom propre c'est nous-memes." 
" Nomina si nescis periit cognitio reram." 

''Full of learning, well written, and well translated."— Da% News. 

<* These two volumes are filled ,with a minute and philosophical enqniiy into 
the origin of names of tOl sorts among all nations, and show profound scholar- 
ship and patient skill in wide and elaborate research. Much of the work is, 
necessarily, too profound for general. readers— particularly the appendices to 
the second volume— but the larger part of the enquiry is so curious and interest- 
ing that any ordinary reader will fully appreciate and profit by the researchea"— 
BtrmingJiam Journal. 

SANDYS* (W., i5'.5^.)_C5hristmastide, its History, Festivities, and 
Carols {with their mtisic). In a handsome vol. 8vo, illustrated 
with 20 enfframngs after the designs of F. Stephanoff, extra doth, 
gilt edges. 6s {original price 14s) 

" Its title vouches that Chrismastide is germane to the time. Mr. Sandys has 
brought together, in an octavo of some 300 pages, a great deal of often interest- 
ing information beyond the stale gossip about "Christmas in the olden time," 
«»nd the threadbare make-believes of jollity and geniality which furnish forth 
-aost books on the subject. His carols, too, which include some in old French 
and Provencal, are selected from numerous sources, and comprise many of the 
less known and more worth knowing. His materials are presented with good 
feeling and mastery of his theme. On the whole the volume deserves, and 
should anticipate, a welcome."— iSpectotor. 

SANDYS (W.) and S. A. FORSTER.— History of the Violin and 
other Instruments played on with a Bow, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present, also an Account of the Principal Makers, 
English and Foreign. Thick 8vo, pp. 408, with many engravings, 
cloth. 14s 

SANDY'S (Charles, of Canterbury) Consuetudes Eancisa. A History 
of Gavelkind, and other remarkable Customs, in the County of 
Kent. 8vo, illustrated with facsimiles, a very handsome volume, 
doth. 153. 

SANDYS (Charles) Critical Dissertation on Prof essor Willis's "Archi- 
tectural History of Canterbury Cathedral." 8vo. 2s 6d 

" Written in no quarrelsome or captious spirit ; the highest compliment is j 

paid to Professor Willis where it is due. But the author nas made out a clear ' 

case, in some very important instances, of inaccuracies that have led the 
learned Professor into the construction of serious errors thoughout It may 
be considered as an indispensable companion to his volume, containing a great 
deal of extra information of a very curious kind." — Art- Uniim. \ 

SAULL (W. D.) On the Connection between Astronomical and j 

Geological Phenomena, addressed to the Geologists of Europe 
and America. 8vo, diagrams, sewed. 2s I 

SCRASE FAMILY.— Genealogical Memoir of the Family of Scraaa^ 
of Sussex. By M. A. Loweb. 8vo. la 6d 
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SHAEESPERIANA. 

A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, including many particulan itv 
specting the Poet and his Family, never before published. By 
J. 0. Halliwsll, F.RS., etc. Svo, illustrated with 75 engravings 
on wood, most qf which a/re of new objects from dramngs by 
FairhoU, cloth, 158. 1848 

Tha work contains upwards of forty docaments respecting Shakespeare and 
his family, netwr b^ore publishtd, besides nnpieroiis others, indirectly illustrat- 
ing the Poet's biography. All the anecdotes and traditions concerning Shake- 
speare are here, for uie first time, collected, and much new light is ttirown on 
his personal history, by papers exhibiting him as selling Halt, Stone, ito. Of 
the seventy-six en^vings which illusiiate the volume, more than fifkfi Aom 
nmw before bun engraved. 

It is the only lire of Shakespeare to be bought separately flrom his work& 

NEW ILLUSTRATIONS of the life, Studies, and Wrilangs of 

Shakespeare. By the Rev. Joseph Huktbb. 2 vols, Svo, doth, 

78 6d {original price £1. Is). 1846 

Supplementary to all editions of the works of the Poet 
Fart 2, price 8s., and Parts 8, 4, and 5 together, price 8s., may be had to 
complete copies. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Versification, and its Apparent Irregularities 

Explained by Examples firom Early and Late English Writers. 

By W. SiDNBT Walksb, Edited by Wm. Nansom Lettsom. 

Foolscap 8vo, clo^, 6s. 1854 

*' The reader of Shakespeare would do well to make himself acquinted with 

this excellent little book previous to entering upon the study of the poet."— 

Mr. Singer y in the Preface to his New BdiHon of Shakespeare. 

A CRITICAL Examination of the Text of Shakespeare ; together 

with Notes on his Plays and Poems, by the late W. Sidnet 

Waleeb. Edited by W. Nanson Lettsom. 8 vols, foolscap 8yo, 

doth, 188. 1860 

"Very often we find ourselves differing from Mr. Walker on readings and 
biterpretations, but we seldom differ from nim without respect for his scholar- 
ship and care. His are not the wild guesses at truth which neither gods nor 
men have stomach to endure, but the suggestions of a trained intelligence and 
a chastened taste. Future eiditors and commentators will be bound to consult 
these volumes, and consider their suggestions." — AGuno^m. 

** A valuable addition to our Philological Literature, the most valuable part 
being the remarks on contemporary literature, the mass of learning by 
wliich the exact meaning and condition of a word is sought to be established.^ 
— 2/t'f«rary Oasette. 

"Mr. Walker's Works undoubtedly form altogether the most valuable body of 
verbal criticism that has yet apx)ear(»d from an individual."— Afr. Dyce's Prifaoe 
to Vol. 1. of his Shakespeare, 1864. 

NARES' (Archd.) Glossary, or Collection of Words, PhraseSjCustoms^ 
Proverbs, etc., illustrating the Works of English Authors, par- 
ticularly Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. A new edition, 
with Considerable Additions both of Words and Examples. By 
James O. HalliweU, F.R.S., and Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 
2 thick vols, 8vo, doth. £1. Is. 1867 

The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful Work we 
possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete language, and the customs 
and manners of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, and it is quite isde- 
spensable for the readers of the literature of the Elizabethan period. The 
additional words and examples are distinguished from those of the original 
text by a t prefixed to each. The work contains between /ve avd six thousand 
tdditional examples, the result of original research, not merely supplementary 
«> Narea^ but to all other compilaUoos of the kind. 
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A LETTER to Dr. Farmer (in reply to Ritson), relative to hia 
Edition of Shakespeare, publiuied in 1790. By Edmukd 
Malonb. 8vo, Mweci. Is 1792 

COMPARATIVE Review of the Opinions of James Boaden in 1795 
and in 1796, relative to the Shakespeare MSa 8vo, 2s 1796 

ESSAY on the Gknius of Shakespeare, with Critical Remarks on 
the Characters of Romeo, Hamlet, Juliet^ and Ophelia, by H. 
M. Graves. Post 8vo, c^t^. 2s 6d (or^grinaZ j>nce 5.8 6d) 1826 

HISTORICAL Account of the Monumental Bust of Shakespeare^ 
in the Chancel of Stratford-upon-Avon Church, by Abb. Wiv£LL. 
8vo, 2 i)ZatM. Is6d 1827 

VORTIGERN, an Historical Play, represented at Drury Lane, April 

2, 1796, as a supposed newly discovered Drama of Shakespeare, 

by William Hbnbt Ibblaitd. New Edition, vnth an original 

Preface, 8vo, fa>ctimile. Is 6d {or^jfinal price 8s 6d) 1832 
The Preface ii both Intereeting and curious, from the additional information 
it givea respecting the Shakespeare Fois^iies, containing alBO the sabBtance of 
the author's ** Confessions." 

SHAKESPEARE'S Will, copied from the Ori^nal in the Prerogative 
Court, preserving the Interlineations and Facsimiles of the three 
Autographs of the Poet, with a few F^reliminary Observations, 
by J. 0. Haluwsll. 4to. Is 1888 

TRADITIONARY Anecdotes of Shakespeare, collected in Warwick- 
shire in 169S. 8vo, Mioed Is 1838 

OBSERVATIONS on an Autograph of Shakespeare, and the Ortho- 
graphyofhisName, by Sir Fbjed. Madden. Syo, setoed. Is 1888 

SHAKESPEARE'S Autobiographical Poems, being his Sonnets 
clearly developed, with his Character, drawn chiefly from his 
Works, by C. A. Bbown. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d 1888 

SHAKESPERIANA, a Catalogue of the Early Editions of Shakes- 
peare's Plays, and of the Commentaries and other Publications 
illustrative of his works. By J. 0. Halliwell. 8vo, doth. 3s 

1841 
** Indispensable to everybody who wishes to carry on any inqniries connected 
with Shakespeare, or who may have a fieuicy for Shakesperian Bibliography."— 
8ptet(Uor. 

REASONS for a New Edition of Shakespeare's Works, by J. Patnb 
Colldeb. 8vo. Is 1842 

ACCOUNT of the only known Manuscript of Shakespeare's Plays, 
comprising some important variations and corrections in the 
" Merry Wives of Windsor," obtained from a Playhouse Copy 
of that Play recently discovered. By J. 0. Halliwell. 8v0b 
Is 1843 

•• WHO was 'Jack Wilson,' the Smger of Shakespeare's Stage ?" An 
Attempt to prove the idenjbity of this person with John Wilson, 
Doctor of Music in the Universilj of Oxford, A.D. 1644. By E. 
F. Rdcbault, LL.D. 8va li 1846 
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CRITICISM applied to Shakespeare. By C. Badhah. Post Svo. Is 

CROKER (Crofton). — ^Remarks on an Article inserted in the Papers 
of the Shakespeare Society. Small 8vo, aetoed, Is. 1849 

THE Tempest as a Lyrical Drama. By Mobbis Babnett. 8yo. la 

1850 

A FEW Remarks on the Emendation, " Who Smothers her with 
Painting," in the Play of Cymbeline, discovered by Mr. CoUier, 
in a Corrected Copy of the Second Edition of Shakespeare, by 
J. 0. Halliwell, &c. 8yo. Is 1852 

CURIOSITIES of Modem Shakespeare Criticism. By J. 0. Halli- 
well. 8yo, with the first facsimUe of the DuLwUh Letter, sewed. 
Is 1853 

A FEW Notes on Shakespeare, with Occasional Remarks on the 

Emendations of the Manuscript-Corrector in Mr. Collier^ s copy 

of the folio, 1632, by the Rev. Alexandeb Dtob. 8vo, cloth, 

6s 1853 

" Mr. Dyce's Notes are i>ecTiliarl7 delightful, from the stores of illustration 

with which bis extensive reading, not only among our writers, but among those 

of other countries, especially of the Italian poets, has enabled him to enrich 

them. All that he has recorded is valuable. We read this little volume VTith 

pleasure, and closed it with regret." — Literary Gazette. 

A FEW Words in Reply to the Rev. A. Dyce's "Few Notes on 
Shakespeare," by the Rev. Joseph Huntbb. 8vo. Is 1853 

THE Grimaldi Shakespeare. — Notes and Emendations on the Plays 
of Shakespeare, from a recently discovered annotated copy by 
the late Joe Grimaldi, Esq., Comedian. 8vo, woodcuts. Is 

1853 

A humourous squib on Collier's Shakespeare lEmendations. 

THE Moor of Venice, Cinthio's Tale, and Shakespeare's Tragedy, 
By John Edwabd Tatlob. Post 8vo. Is 1855 

CURSORY Notes on Various Passages in the Text of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, as edited by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and on his 
"Few Notes on Shakespeare," by the Rev. John Mitfobd. 
8vo, setoed. 2s 6d 1856 

BACON and Shakespeare, an Inquiry touching Players, Playhouses, 
and Play-writers, in the Reign of Q. Elizabeth ; to which is ap- 
pended an Abstract of a Manuscript Autobiography of Tobie 
Matthews, by W. H. Smith, foolscap 8vo, cloth. 2s 6d 1857 
" Lord Palmerston was tolerably well up in the chief Latin and English 
Classics : but he entertained one of the most extraordinary paradoxes touuning 
the greatest of them that was ever broached by a man of his intellectual calibre. 
He maintained that the Plays of Shakespeare^ were really written by Bacon, 
who passed them off under the name of an actor, for fear of compromising his 
professional prospects and philosophic gravity. Only last year, when this sub- 
ject was discussed at Broadlands, Ix)rd Palmerston suddenly left the room, aixd 
speedily returned with a small volume of dramatic criticisms (Mr. Smith's book) 
in which the same theory was supported by supposed analogies of thouglit and 
expression. * There,' said he, 'read Uiat, and you will come over tu my 
opinion. '"—.Frcuer'tf Af 00 itTov. 1866. 
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HAMLET. — ^An Attempt to Ascertain whether the Queen were an 

Accessoiy before the Fact^ in the Murder of her f^brst Husband. 

8vo, 9ewed, 28 1858 

<* This pamphlet well deserves the perusal of evexy student of Hamlet"— 
KoU» and (^luriu. 

SHAXESPEARE's Story-Teller, Introductory Leaves, or Outline 
Sketches, with Choice Extracts in the Words of the Poet him- 
self, with an Analysis of the Characters, by Qeorge Stephens, 
Profe$»or of the Englith LartgiMffe cmd Literature in the UrUver- 
tity of Copenhagen, Syo, Nos. 1 to 6. 6d each. 1858 

PEBICLES, Prince of Tyre, a Novel, by Geo. Wilkins, printed in 
1608, and foimded upon Shakespeare's Play, edited by Pbo- 
FB8S0B MoMMSBN, with Preface and Account of some original 
Shakespeare editions extant in Germany and Switzerland, and 
Introduction by J. P. Collieb. 8vo, tewed. 5s 1857 

LLOTD (W. Watkiss) Essays on the Life and Plays of Shakespeare, 

contributed to the Edition by S. W. Singer, 1856. Thick post 

8vo, half calf gilty marbled edges, 9s 1858 

Only 60 copies privately printed. 

THE Sonnets of Shakespeare, rearranged and divided into Four 
Parts, with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d 1859 

STRICTURES on Mr. Collier's New Edition of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished in 1858, by the Rev. Alexander Dtcb. 8vo, doth. 5s 
(original price 7s 6d) 1859 

THE Shakespeare Fabrications, or the MS. Notes of the Perkins 
folio, shown to be of recent origin; with Appendix on the 
Authorship of the Ireland Forgeries, by C Mansfield Inqlebt, 
LL.D. Foolscap 8vo, with a facnmUe, shewing the pseudo old 
writing and the pencilled words, doth. 3s 1859 

STRICTURES on Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry into the Qenuinenesa of 
the MS. Corrections in J. Payne Collier^s Annototed Shakespeare. 
Folio, 1632. By Sgbutatob. 8vo, sewed. Is 1860 

SHAKESPEARE and the Bible, shewing how much the great Dra- 
matist was indebted to Holy Writ for his Profound ^owledge 
of Human Nature. By the Rev. T. R. Eaton. Fcap. 8vo, cl<^ 
2s 6d 1860 

THE Footsteps of Shakespeare, or a Ramble with the Early Drama- 
tists, containing New and Interesting Information respecting 
Shakespeare, Lyly, Marlowe, Green, and others. Post 8vo, cloth. 
5s 6d 1861 

SHAKESPEARE, his Friends and Contemporaries. By O. M. 
TweddelL Second Edition, 8vo, Parts I to III. 6d each. 

1861—3 

THE Shakespeare Cyclopoedia, or a Classified and Elucidated Sum- 
mary of Shakespeare's Knowledge of the Works and Phenomena 
of Nature. By J. H. FenneU, 8yo, Part L, tewed. U 1862 
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A BRIEF Hand Book of the Records belonging to the Borough of 
Stratf ord-on-Ayon ; with Notes ctf a few of the Shakespearian 
Documents. Square post Svo, doth {only 50 printed^, 7s 6d 

1862 

SHAKESPEARE No Deerstealer ; or, a Short Account of Fulbroke 
Park, near Stratford-on-Avon. By 0. Holte Bracebride. 8vOy 
privately prirUed, Is 6d 1862 

WHELER's Historical Account of the Birthplace of Shakespeare, 
reprinted from the edition of 1824, with a few prefatory renuu^ks 
by J. 0. HalliwelL 8vo, friyiU, Is 6d 1863 

BRIEF Hand List of the Collections respecting the Life and Works 
of Shakespeare, and the Histoiy and Antiquities of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, formed by the late Robert Bell Wheler, and pre- 
sented by his sister to that Town, to be preserved for ever in 
the Shakespeare Library and Museum. Small square Svoi. 

7s 6d Chisvnck Prest, 1863 

Only 100 copies printed at the expense of Mr. Halliwell, not for tale. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Coriolanus. Edited, with Notes and Preface^ 
by F. A Leo, with a quarto facsimile of the Tragedy of Corib- 
hmus, from the folio of 1623, photolithographed by A Bur- 
CHABD, and with Extracts from North's Plutarch. 4to, elegantly 
printed^ extra doth, 15s 1864 

SHAKSPEREand Jonson. — Dramatic v€r$u» Wit-Combats —Auxi- 
liary Forces — ^Beaumont and Fletcher, Marston, Decker, Chap- 
man, and Webster. Post Svo. 4s. 1864 

REPRINTS of Scarce Pieces of Shakespearian Critidsm, No. 1, " Re- 
marks on Hamlet, 1736." Fcap. 8vo. Is 6d 1864 

THREE Notelets on Shakespeare— I. Shakespeare in Germany ; II. 

The Folk-lore of Shakespeare ; III. Was Shakespeare a Soldier ? 

By William J. Thoms, F.S.A Post 8vo, doth. 4s 6d 1865 
" On this subject of Shakespeare in Germany, Mr. W. J. Thoms nas reprinted 
a paper read some years ago before the Society of Antiquaries, together with 
two other 'Notelets '^ on the Poet — * The Folk Lore of Shakespeare/ from the 
Athsnaum, and * Was Shakespeare a Soldier V from Notes and Queries. Not 
the least of Mr. Thoms's many services to English literature is the invention of 
that admirable word /oZXs-lore, which appeared for the first time in these columns 
only a few years ago, and has already become a domestic term in every comer 
of the world. His illustration of Shakespeare's knowledge of this little world 
of fairy dreams and legends is a perfect bit of criticism. He answers the query 
as to Shakespeare's having seen martial service in the affirmative ; and therein 
we think his argument sound, his conclusion right. These ' Notelets ' were 
very well worthy of being collected into a book."— ^ItAencBum. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Editors and Commentators. By the Rev. W. R. 

Arrowsmith, Incumbent of Old St. Pancras. Svo, sewed. Is 6d 

^^ 1865 

NEW Readings in Shakspere, or Proposed Emendations of the Text. 

By Robert Cartwright, M.D. %yOj sewed. 28 1866 

THE SHAKESPEARE EXPOSITOR : being Notes, and Emenda- 
tions on his Works. By Thomas Keiohtlet. Thick fcap. Svo, 
doth, 78 6d • 1867 
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SHAKESPEARE'S Jest Book.— A Hundred Meiy Talys, from the 
only perfect copy known. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Dr. Herman Oestbrlbt. Fcap. 8yo, nicely printed by Whit- 
tinghamj half morocco, 48 6d 
The only perfect copy known of the " Hundred Mery Tal3rs " was lately dis- 
covered in the Royal Library at Gottingen. This is a verbatim reprint, supply- 
ing all the chasms and lost tales in fonuer editions, with copious Notes by the 
editor, pointing out the origin of the various tales, and authors who have used 
them. 



SHARPENS (Samuel, auihor of the History of Ancient Egypt^ <fec.)— 
The Egyptian Antiquities in the British Museum described. 
Post 8vo, with many woodcutSy doth. 5s. 1862 

" We strongly counsel every one who desires to obtain a true knowledge of 
the Egyptian l)epartn)ent of the Museum to lose no time in obtaining this cheap 
and excellent volume." — DaUy Hews. 

<* Mr. Sharps here presents the student of Egyptian antiquity and art with a 
very usefol book. .... To the accomplished student this book will be 
useftil as a reminder of many things already known to him ; to the tyro it may 
serve as a guide and aide-inemoire : to the mere visitor to tlie Galleries in the 
British Museum, this will be a handy guide book, in whioh an immediate 
answer may be sought and found for the oft-repeated questions before these 
wondrous remains — of what are their natures? what tneir meanings? what 
their purposes?"— .i^enantm. 

SHARPE (Samuel) Egyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity, 
with their Influence on the Opinions of Modem Christendom. 
Post 8vo, with 100 engravings, cloih. 3s. 

SHARPE (Samuel) History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till the 
Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 620. 2 vols, 8vo, third edition 
{excepting the engravings, the same as the fourth), elegantly printed, 
cloth, 48 6d {original price 16s) 

SHARPE (Samuel) Critical Notes on the Authorized English Version 
of the New Testament, being a Companion to the Author's 
"New Testament, translated from Griesbach's Text." Fcap. 

8V0, 8B00ND EDITION, cloth. 2b 6d 

SHEPHERD (Charles). — Historical Account of the Island of Saint 
Vincent, in the West Indies, with large Appendix on Population, 
Meteorology, Produce of Estates, Revenue, Carib Grants, etc. 
8vo, plates, doth, 8s {original price 12s) 

BINDING (Professor, of Copenhagen) History of Scandinavia, from 
the early times of the Northmen, the Seakings, and Vikings, to 
the present day. First English Edition, thoroughly revised and 
augmented. 8vo, pp. 490, large map and portrait of Q. Marga- 
ret, doth, 6s 

SKELTON (John, Poet LaureaU to Henry VIII) Poetical Works, 

the Bowge of Court, Colin Clout, Why come ye not to Court f 

(his celebrated Satire on Wolsey), Phillip Sparrow, Elinour 

Runmung, etc., with Notes and hile. By the Rev. A. Dtcb. 2 

vols, 8vo, cloiA, 16s {original price £1. 12s) 

" The power, the strangeness, the volubility of his hmgnage, the audacity of 

hii satire, and the perfect originality of his manner, made Skelton ons of the 

Most eztnordinsiy writers of any age or ooontry.'*— -AmM^f. 
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SIMS (Richard, of the Dept. of MSS. in the Britith Museun) A M»- 
nual for ti^e Genealogist, Topographer, Antiquary, and Legal 
Professor, consisting of Descriptions of Public Records, Paro- 
chial and other Registers, Wills, County and Family Histories, 
Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, &c. Svo, becond edi- 
tion, pp. 540, doth. 16s 
This work will be found indispensable by those engaged in the study of 
Family History and Heraldry, and by the compiler of County and Local 
History, the Antiquary and the Lawyer. In it the Public and other Records, 
most likely to afford information to genealogical inquirers, are fully described, 
and their places of present deposit indicated. Such Records are — The Domes- 
day Books— Monastic Records — Cartse Antiquee— Liber Niger — Liber Rubeos 
— Testa de Nevil — Placita in various Courts — Charter Rolls — Close Rolls>- 
Coronation Rolls— Coroners' Rolls — Escheat Rolls — Fine Rolls — French, 
Oascon, and Norman Rolls— Hundred Rolls — Liberate Rolls— Memoranda Rolls 
— Oblata and other Rolls— Inquisitions Post Mortem— Inquisitions ad quod 
Damnum — Fines and Recoveries— Sign Manuals and Signet Bills — Privy Seals 
—Forfeitures, Pardons, and Attainders — Parliamentary Records— County 
Palatine Records— -Scotch, Irish, and Welsh Records— also WiUs — ParochiaJ 
and other Registers— Registers of Universities and Public Schools— Heraldic 
Collections — Records of Clergymen, Lawyers, Surgeons, Soldiers, Sailors, &c., &o. 
The whole accompanied by valuable Lists of Printed Works and Manuscripts 
In various Libraries, namely : — at the British Museum— The Bodleian, Ashmo- 
lean, and other Libraries at Oxford — ^The Public Library, and that of Caiua 
College, Cambridge — The Colleges of Arms in London and Dublin — ^The Libraries 
of Lincoln's Inn, and of the Middle and Inner Temple— at Chetham College, 
Manchester ; and in other repositories too numerous to mention. 

The more important of uiese Lists are those of Monastic Cartularies- 
Extracts from Plea and other Rolls— Escheats — Inquisitions, Ac. — ^Tenants in 
Capite— Recusants — Subsidies — Crown Lands— Wills — Parochial and other 
Registers— Heralds' Visitations— Royal and Noble Genealogies— Peerages, 
Baronetages, Knightages— Pedigrees of Gentry — County and Family Histories 
—Monumental Inscriptions — Coats of Arms— American Genealogies— Lists oi 
Gentry— Members of Parliament — Freeholds — Oflacers of State — Justices of 
Peace— Mayors, Sheriffs, &c.— Collegians, Church Dignitaries— Lawyers — The 
Medical Profession— Soldiers — Sailors, etc. 

To these is added an " Appendix," containing an Account of the Public Re- 
cord Offices and Libraries mentioned in the work, the mode of obtaining admis- 
sion, hours of attendance, fees for searching, copying, Ac Table of the Regnal 
Tears of English Sovereigns ; Tables of Dates used in Ancient Records, Ac. 

SIMS (Richard) Handbook to the Library of the British Museum, 
containing a brief History of its Formation, and of the various 
Collections of which it is composed. Descriptions of the Cata- 
logues in present use. Classed Lists of the Manuscripts, etc., and 
a variety of Information indispensable for Literary Men, with 
some Account of the principal Public Libraries in London. Sm. 

Svo (pp. 438) with map and plan, doth. 2s 6d 

It will be found a very usefiU work to every literary person or public instita- 
tion in all parts of the world. 

*• A little Handbook of the Library has been published, which I think will be 
most useful to the ^nhhc."— Lord Seymour's Reply in theH. of Commons, July, 1854. 

** I am much pleased with your book, and And in it abundance of information 
which I wanted-"— Letter from Albert Way, Esq., F.S.A., Editor of th€ 
** Promptorum Parvulorum,'* dc. 

" I take this opportunity of telling you how much I like your nice little * Hand- 
1»ook to the Library of the British Museum,' which I sincerely hope may have 
the success which it deserves."— Letter /rom Thos. Wright, Esq., F.S.A., Author 
of the * Biographia Britannica Literaria,' <te. 

" Mr. Sims's ' Handbook to the Library of the British Museum ' is a very 
oomprehensive and inslTUctive volume. .... I venture to predict far it 
a wide eiroulation."'Jfr. BoUon Comey, in *' Kota cmd Qiusriu,** No. 218. 
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SLOANE— EVANS (W. S.) Grammar of British Heraldry, cons ting 
of Blazon and Marshalling with an Introduction on the Rise and 
Progress of Symhols and Ensigns. 8yo, second edition, many 
plates f doth. 5s (original price 13s) 

SMITH'S (Henry Ecroyd) Reliquiae Isurianae, the Remains of th« 

Roman Isurium, now Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, York, 

shire, illustrated and described. Royal 4to, with 37 ploies, cloth, 

£1. 5a 
The most highly iUastrated work erer published on a Roman Station in 
England. 

SMITH'S (Charles Roach, F.S.A.) History and Antiquities of Rich- 
borough, and Lymme, in Kent, Small 4to, tdth many engrav- 
ings on wood and copper, by F. W. Fairholt, cloth, £1. Is 
"No antiquarian volume could display a trio of names more zealous, 
iuccessful, and intelligent, on the subject of Romano-British remains, than ths 
three here represented— Roach Smith, the ardent explorer ; Fairholt, the excel- 
lent illustrator, and Rolfe, the indefatigable collector.— Litera?^ Gazette. 

3MITH {W,Jun., of Morley) Rambles about Morley (West Riding 
of Tork^ire) with Descriptive and Historic Sketches, also an 
Accoimt of ike Rise and Progress of the Woollen Manufacture 
in this Place. Royal 12mo, map and wum^otu engravings, doth, 
5s 

SMITH'S (Toulmin) Memorials of Old Birmingham, Men and Names, 
Founders, Freeholders, and Indwellers, from the 13 th to the 
16th Century, with particulars as to the earliest Church of the 
Reformation built and endowed in England, from original and 
unpublished documents. Royal Svo, plates, cloth. 4s 6d 

SMITH (John Russell) Bibliothecana Cantiana. — ^A Bibliographical 
Account of what has been published on the History, Topogra- 
phy, Antiquities, Customs, and Family Genealogy of the County 
of Kent^ with Biographical Notes. Svo (pp. 370) mth two plates 
of facsimiles of autographs of 33 eminent Kentish Writers. 59 
(original price 14s) 

SMITH (J. R) A BibUographical Catalogue of English Writers on 

Angling and Ichthyology. Post Svo. Is 6d 
SMITH (J. R.) A Bibliographical List of all the Works which haTO 

been published towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects of 

Englimd. Post Svo. Is 
** Very serviceable to such as prosecuto the study of our provincial dialects, 
or are collecting works on that curious subject ... We very cordial]/ 
noommend it to notice."— Jfetropoliton. 

SPEDDINQ (James, Editor of Lord Bacon) Publishers and 
Authors. Post Svo, doth. 2b 
Xr. Spedding wishes to expose the present mystory (T) of publishing, ha 
thinks firom a number of cases that we publishers do not act on the square. 
Eowever, theie are two sides to the question ; but his book will be useful to 
Ibe oninittated. 

STEPHENS' (Professor George, of Copenhagen) the Old Northern 
Runio Monuments of Scandinavia and England, now first Col- 
lected and Deciphered. Folio, Part 1, pp. 362, with abotU 150 
etymrings, £2. lOs 
lbs Author promises the second aad eonduding Fart next year. 
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STEPHENS' (Professor) The Ruthwell Croes (near Axman, DnmMes- 
shire) with its Runic Verses, by Csedmon, and Csedmon's Cross- 
Lay, '* The Holy Rood, a Dream," from a Transcript of the 10th 
Century, with Translations, Notes, &c. Folio, mth two plcUei, 
9ewed. 10s 
This will be Indaded in the forthcoming second part of Professor Stephens^ 

work, this portion is published separately to meet the wishes of a number of 

AjcIuBologists. 

STIRRTS (Thos.) A Rot amongst the Bishops, or a Terible Temput 
in the Sea of Canterbury, set forth in lively emblems, to please 
the Judicious Reader. {A Satire on Ahp, Lavd)^ four very curi- 
ous woodcut emblems, cloth, 8s 

A facsimile of the very rare original edition, which sold at Bindley's sale for £U. 

SURRET HILLS.~A Guide to the Caterham Railway and its Vici- 
nity. Post Svo, 2nd and revised edition, with a map, sewed. 6d 
Thousands of tourists and pleasure-seekers go hundreds of miles for beantiftil 
scenery without perhaps finding a country of more varied and interesting 
character than that to be met with in the Caterham Valley, and within twenty 
miles of the metropolis. 

SURTEES (Rev. Scott. F., of Sprotlwgh, TorJsshire) Wails and 
Strays of North Humber Histoiy. Post Svo, 8 plates, cloth, 
8s 6d 

SURTEES (Rev. Scott F.) Julius Caesar, Did he Cross the Channel 
(into Kent) ? Post Svo, cloth. Is 6d 
'* In giving an answer in the negative to the above question, we ask for a fair 
and dispassionate hearing, and in order to avoid circumlocution pass at once 
our Rubicon, and propound as capable of all proof the following historical 
heresy, viz., that Caesar never set foot at Boulogne or Calais, never crossed the 
Channel, or set eyes on Deal or Dover, but that he sailed from the mouths of the 
Rhine or Scheldl^ and landed in Norfolk on both his expeditions."— Author. 

TESTAMENT (The New) translated from Griesbach's Text, by 
Saiiuel Sharps, Author of the History of Egypt, &a 5th 
edition. 12mo, pp. 412, cloth. Is 6d 

The aim of the translator has been to give the meaning and idiom of the 
Greek as far as possible in English words. The book is printed in paragraphs 
(the verses of the authorised version are numbered in the margins) the speeches 
by inverted commas, and the quotations from the " Old Testament " in italics, 
those passages which seem to be poetry in a smaller type. It it enUrtliy firm 
from any motive to enforce doctrinal points. Five lai^ge impressions of the 
volume sufficiently test its value. 

We cordially recommend this edition of the New Testament to our readers 
and contributors. — British ConiroversiaMst. 

Upon the whole, we must admit that his is the most correct English Version 
in existence, either of the whole or of any portion of the New Testament. — Tks 
Ecdesiastie, and repeated by the English Churchman, 

TESTAMENT (Old).— The Hebrew Scriptures, translated by Samuel 
Shabfb, being a revision of the authorized English Old Testa- 
ment. 8 vols, f cap. Svo, doth, red edges, 7s 6d 
"In the following Revision of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament, 
the aim of the Translator has been to shew in the Text, by greater exactness, 
those peculiarities which others have been content to point out in Notes and 
Commentaries. He has translated firom Van der Hooght^s edition of the Hebrew 
Bible, printed in Amsterdam in 1705 ; except when, in a few cases, ha lias 
followed some of the various readings so industriously collected bf Dr. 
Kennicott"— Pr<;/lawe. A Prospectus may be had. 
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TANSWELL'S (John, of ike Inner Temple) the History and Anti- 
quities of LambeUL 8vo, with wumerout illuttrcUions, doth, 
4s 6d {original price 78 6d) 

THOMPSON (James) Handbook of Leicester. 12mo, Second Edit, 
tooodcutSf hdt. 2s 

THOMPSON (Ebenezer) A Vindication of the Hymn "Te Deum 
Laudamus," from the Corruptions of a Thousand Tears, with 
Ancient Versions in Anglo Saxon, High German, Norman 
French, &c., and an English Paraphrase of the XVth Century, 
now first printed. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s 
A book well worth the notice of the BcelesiMtical Antiquaiy and tlw 

FhiloloKv^t. 

THOMPSON (Ebenezer) on the Archaic Mode of expressing Num- 
bers in English, Anglo-Saxon, Friesic, etc. 8vo (on ingenioue 
and Uamed pampJUel, interesting to the Phdologiet). Is 

TIERNErS (Rev. Canon) History and Antiquities of the Castle and 
Town of Arundel, including the Biography of its Earls. 2 vols, 
royal Syo, fine plates, doth, 14s {original price, £2. 10s.) 

TITIAN.— Notices of the Life and Works of Tkian the Painter. 
By Sm Abraham Hubie. Royal 8vo, portrait, doth, 6s. 

TONSTALL (Cuthbert, Bishop of Durham) Sermon preached on 

Palm Sunday, 1539, before Henry VIII. ; reprinted verbatim 

from the rare edition by Berthelet, in 1539. 12mo. Is 6d. 
An exceedingly interesting Sermon, at the commencement of the Reformation ; 
Btrype in his *' Memorials," has made large extracts from it 

TORRENT of PORTUGAL; an English Metrical Romance. Now 

first published, from an unique MS. of the XVth Century, 

preserved in the Chetham Library at Manchester. Edited by 

J. 0. Halliwell, &c Post 8yo, doth, uniform iritA Ritson, 

Weber, and Ellis's publications, doth. 5s. 
*'Thi8 is a valuable and interesting addition to our list of early English 
metrioal romances, and an indispensable companion to the collections of Ritsun, 
Weber, and Ellis,"— I/Umiry Qazette. 

TOPOGRAPHER (The) and Genealogist. Edited by J. G. Nichols 
8 vols, 8vo, doth, £1. 5s (pub £3. 8s) 
This extremely valuable work forms a sequel to the " Collectanea Topographlca 
Genealogica," and the intrinsic value and originality of the materials comprised 
therein, will entiUe it not only to preservation, but to frequent reference. 

TOWNEND's (William) 'Hie Descendants of the Stuarts. An Un- 
chronicled Page in England's History. 8vo, portraits and 
fdding pedigrees, second edition, with Additions, ha^f morocco 

5s (original price 10s) 

This volume contains a most minute, precise, and valuable history of the 
Descendantsof the Stuart Family. Neither of our Historians flrom Hume to 
Macanlay give even the more prominent facts in connection with many branches 
of the House of Stuart 

** This is a really interesting conti'ibution to what we may term the private 
records of histoiy. .... What Mr. Townend has done is full of curious 
information. His Genealc«ical tables shew all the raminoations which spring 
out of the matrimonial alliancee of the descendants of the Stuarts, and very 

cnriouspoMiM/iMes some of these Indicate We promise our readers 

that this volume contains much that is worthy of perusal and recollection, at 
well as mneh that \b suggestive. "—GSofrfc 
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TOXOPHILUS ; the School of Shooting (the first English Treatise 
on Archery. By Roger Asoham, reprinted from the Rev. Dr. 
Giles's Edition of Ascham's Whole Works. Fcap. Svo, doth. 3s 

TROLLOPE (Rev. W.) History of the Royal Foundation of Christ's 
Hospital, Plan of Education, Internal EcoDomy of the Institu- 
tion, and Memoirs of Eminent Blues. 4to, plates, doth. 8s 6d 
{original price £3. 3s) 

TUCEIETT (John) Pedigrees and Arms of Devonshire Families, as 
recorded in the Herald's Visitation of 1620, with Additions 
from the Harleian MSS. and the Printed Collections of West- 
cote and Pole. 4to, Parts I. to XII. Each 5s 

TURNER'S (Sir Gregory Page) Topographical^ Memorandums for 
the County of Oxford. 8vo, bds. 2s 

TWEDDELL (G. M.) The Bards and Authors of Cleveland and South 
Durham. By G. M. Tweddell. 8vo, Parts I. to YI. 6d each. 

TWO LEAVES of King Waldere and King Gudhere, a hitherto un- 
known Old English Epic of the 8th Century belonging to the 
Saga Cycle of King Theodoric and his Men. Now first pub- 
lished with a Modern English Reading, Notes, and Glossary by 
Gborgb Stephens, English Professor in the University of Cor' 
penhagen. Royal 8vo, with four Photographic Facsimiles of the 
MS. of the ^th Centwry^ recently discovered at Copenhagen, 158 — 
Without Facsimiles. 7s 6d 

VASEY (George) A Monograph of the Genus Bos. — ^The Natural 
History of Bulls, Bisons, and Buffaloes, exhibiting all the known 
Species (with an Introduction containing an Account of Expe- 
riments on Rumination from the French of M. Flourens). 
8vo, with 72 engramngs on wood by the Author, doth. 6s {prigi- 
nal price lOs 6d) 
Written in a scientific and popular manner, and printed and illustrated 

unifonnly with the works of Bell, Yarrell, Forbes, Johnston, Ac. Dedicated to 

the late Mr. Tarrell, who took great interest in the progress of the worlc Mr. 

Vasey engraved many of the beautiful woodcuts in Mr. Yarrell's works. 

YASEY*S (George) Illustrations of Eating, displaying the Omni- 
vorous Character of Man, and exhibiting the Natives of various 
Countries at Feeding-time. Fcap. 8vo, loith woodcuts by the 
Author. 28 

VERNON'S (E. J., B.A., Oxon) Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, 
on the Basis of Professor Rask's Grammar ; to which are added 
Reading Lessons in Verse and Prose, with Notes, for the Use of 
Learners. 12mo, cloth. 5s 
" Mr. Vernon has, we think, acted wisely in taking Rask for his model ; but 
let no one suppose from the title that the book is merely a compilation from 
the work of that philologist. The accidence is abridged from Rask, with 
constant revision, correction, and modification ; but the syntuc, a most im- 
portant portion of the bool^ is original, and is compiled with great care and 
skill ; and the latter half of the volume consists of a well-chosen selection of 
extracts flrom Anglo-Saxon writers, in prose and in verse, for the practice of the 
student, who will find great assistance in reading them from the grammatical 
notes with which they are accompanied, and from the glossary which follows 
them. This volume, well studied, will enable anyone to read with ease the 
generality of Anglo-Saxon writers ; and its cheapness places it within the reach 
«f every class. It has our heartv recommendation, " T ii f> »mr u Qanti^ 
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VICARS' (John) England's Worthies, under whom all the Civil and 
Bloody Warres, since Anno 1642 to Anno 1647, are related. 
Boyal 12mo, reprinted in tlie old style (similar to Lady WiUough- 
by*8 Diary) f vfith copies of the 18 rare portraits after Hollar, etc,, 
half morocco. 5s 

WACE (Master, the Anglo-Norman Poet) His Chronicle of the Nor- 
man Conquest, from the Roman de liou. Translated iuii} Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Illustrations, by EixiAB Taylou, 
F.S.A. 8vo, m4iny engravings from the Bayeux Tapestry, Norman 

Architecture, Illuminations, etc, , doth. 15d (origirud price £1. 8s) 
Only 250 copies printed, and very few remain unsold ; ^e remaining copies 
•re now in J. R. Smith's hands, and are offered at the above low price in conse- 
quence of the death of Mr. Pickering ; hitherto no copies have been sold under 
the published prica 

WACKERBARTH (F. D.) Music and the Anglo-Saxons, being some 
Account of the Anglo-Saxon Orchestra, with Remarks on the 
Church Music of the 19th Century. 8yo, 2 plates, sewed. 4s 

WARNE (Charles, F.S.A.) The Celtic Tumuli of Dorset ; an Ac- 
count of Personal and other Researches in the Sepulchral 
Mounds of the Durotriges. Folio, plates and woodcuts, doth, 
£1. 10s 

WAYLEN (James, of Devizes) BUstory and Antiquities of the Town 
of Marlborough, aud more generally of the entire Hundred of 
Selkley, in Wiltshire. Thick 8yo, woodcuts, cloth. 14s 
This volume describes a portion of Wilts not included by Sir R. C. Hoare and 

other topographern. 

WEST (Mrs.) A Memoir of Mrs. John West, of Chettle, Dorset. 
By the Rev. John West, A.M. A new edition, with Brief Me- 
moir of the Writer. 12mo, doth. 2s 6d 
The fourth edition of an interesting volume of Religions Biography. The 
Rev. Johu West was the first missionary to the Indians of Prince Rupert's 
Land, the first wooden church at Red River was partly built by his own hands. 

WESLEY — Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Early 
Life of John Wesley. Now first printed from a MS. in the 
British Museum. Second Edition ; to which is added a Re- 
view of the Work by the late Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S. A. 8vo^ 

sewed. 2s 
A very curious love aflkir between J. W. and his housekeeper ; it gives 
a curious insight into the early economy of the Methodists. It is entirely 
unknown to all Wesley's biographers. 

WILLIAMS (John, Archdeacon of Cardigan) Essays, Philological, 

Philosophical, Ethnological, and Archaeological, connected with 

the Prehistorical Records of the Civilised Nations of Ancient 

Europe, especially of that Race which first occupied Qreat 

Britain. Thick 8vo, with 7 plates, doth. 168 

WINDSOR. — ^Annals of Windsor, being a History of the Castle and 

Town, with some Account of Eton and Places Adjacent. By 

R. R TiOHE and J. E. Davis, Esqs. In 2 thick vols, roy. 8vo, 

iUustntted with many engravings, coUmred and plain, extra dotli. 

£\. 5s {original -price £i. 4s) 

An early application is necessary, as bat ftw oopisB rsmaiB on sale. 
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WILLMOTT (Robert Aris, 9<mt time Incumbent of Bear Wood, 

Berks) A Journal of Summer Time in the Country. Foubtu 

Edition; to which ia added an Introductory Memoir by hia 

Sister. Foolscap 8vo, elegantly printed by WJiMngham, extra 

cloth. 6a 
This 'Journal of Summer Time ' is a genial gossip of literary matters under 
tbe various days of the month ffom May to August It is full of anecdote, and 
fall of interest ; and is a sort of literary natural history, like that of Selboume. 
by good Gilbert White. The observations, the reading, the meditations of a 
weU-trained, well-filled mind, give this volume its charm, and make it on« 
which even the best-informed reader may wile away an hour with in recalling 
his own wanderings in the literary fields. The great glory of this book is that 
it is thoroughly natural. It does not aim at fine writing or sensational 
stories, but Jots down from day to day such memoranda as a well-stored mind, 
fiimiUar with 'Uie great treasures of our literature, would give forth in the quiet 
of a country parsonage, when summer smiled over the fields and woods, and a 
garden gave forth its pleasant sights and sounds. — Btrmingham JoumiU. 

WORSAAE'S (J. J. A., of Copenhagen) Primeval Antiquities of Den- 
mark, translated and applied to the illustration of similar re- 
mains in England, by W. J. Thoms, F.S.A. 8yo, many engrav* 
ingSf clothe 4s 6d (original price 10s 6d) 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the InstattUe of 
France) Essay on Archaeological Subjects, and on various 
Questions connected with the History of Art, Science, and 
Literature in the Middle Ages. 2 vols, jj^ost 8yo, printed by 
WhiUinghamj illustrated tvith 120 engravings, cloth, 16s 

Contents :— 1. On the Remains of a Primitive People in the South-East 
eomer of Yorkshire. 2. On some ancient Barrows, or Tumuli, opened in East 
Yorkshire. S. On some curious forms of Sepulchral Interment found in East 
Yorkshire. 4. Treago, and the large Tumulus at 8t Weonard's. 5. On the 
Ethnology of South Britain at ^the period of the Extinction of the Roman 
Government in the Island. 0. On the Origin of the Welsh. 7. On the Anglo- 
Baxon Antiquities, with a particular reference to the Fausset Collection. 8. 
On the True Character of the Biographer Asser. 0. Anglo-Saxon Architecture, 
illustrated from illuminated Manuscripts. 10. On the Literary History of 
GeoCnrey of Monmouth's History of the Britons, and of the Romantic Cycle of 
King Arthur. 11. On Saints' Lives and Miiucles. 12. On Antiquarian Exca- 
vations and Researches in the Middle Ages. 12). On the Ancient Map of the 
World preserved in Hereford Cathedral, as illustrative of the History of 
Geo«tiphy in the Middle Ages. 14. On the History of the English Language. 
15. On the Abacus, or Medieval System of Arithmetic Id. On the Antiqnily 
of Dates expressed in Arabic Numerals. 17. Remarks on an Ivory Casket of 
the beginning of the Fourteenth Century. 18. On the Carvings on the Stalin in 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. 19. Illustrations of some Questions relating 
to Architectural Antiquities---(a) Mediaeval Architecture illustrated firom nia- 
minated Manuscripts : (5) A word more on Mediaeval Bridge Builders : (c) On 
the Remains of proscribed Races in Mediaeval and Modern Society, as explaining 
certain peculiarities in Old Churches. 20. On the Origin of Rhymes m Medi« 
seval Poetry, and its bearing on the Authencity of the Early Welsdi Poems. 21. 
On the History of the Drama in the Middle Age;i. 22. On the Literature of the- 
Troubadours. 23. On the History of Comic Literature during the Middle Ages. 
24. On the Satirical Literature of the Reformation. 

** Mr. Wright is a man who thinks for himself, and one who has evidently a 
title to do so. Some of the opinions published in thero Essays are, he tells us, 
the result of his own observations or reflections, and are contrary to what have 
long been those of our own antiquaries and historians." — Spectator. 

** Two volumes exceedingly valuable and important to all who are interested 
In the Archaeology of the Middle Ages ; no mere compilations, but replete with 
fine reasoning, new theories, and useful information, put in an intelligible 
manner on 8ul:jecti that have been hitherto but imperfectly uinlentood."'— 
London Rw, 
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WRIGHT (Thomas) Essays on the Literature, Popular Superstitioiu^ 

and History of Englamd in the Middle Ages. % vols, post 8vo, 

elegantly 'printed, cloth. 168 

Contents :— Essay 1. An(^o-Saxon Poetry— 2. Anglo-Norman Poetry— 3. 

Ohansons de Oeste, or historical romances of the Middle Ages— 4. Proverbs 

and Popular Sayings— 6. Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelth Century — 6. Abelard 

and the Scholastic Philosophy — 7. Dr. Orimm's German Mythology — 8. National 

Fairy Mythology of England — 9. Popular Superstitions of Modem Greece, and 

their connection with uie EngliBh->-10. Friar Rush and the Frolicsome Elves — 

11. Dunlop's History of Fictidn— 12. History and Titinsmission of Popular 

Stories — IS. Poetry of History — 14. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon — 16. 

Story of Eustace the Monk— 16. History of Fulke Fitzwarine— 17. Popular 

Cycle or Robin Hood Ballads — 18. Conquest of Ireland by the Anglo-Normans 

—19. Old English Political Songs— 20. Dunl>ar, the Scottish Poet 

WRIGHT (Thomas) Biographia Britannica Literaria, or Biography of 
Literary Characters of Great Britain and Ireland. Anglo* 
Saxon Period. Thick 8vo, doth. 6s (original prict 12«) 

The Anglo-Norman Period. Thick Svo, doth, 6s fori^ftnal 

price 12s) 

Published under the superintendence of the Council of the Royal Society of 
Literature. 

There is no work in the English Language which gives the reader such a com- 
prehensive and connected History of IJie Literature of these periods. 

WRIGHT (Thomas) Wanderings of an Antiquary, chiefly upon the 
Traces of the Romans in Britain, many Ulitstrationa, post Syo, 
doth. 4s 6d (original price 8s 6d) 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas) Saint Patrick's Purgatory, an Essay on the 
Legends of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, current during the 
Middle Ages. Post Svo, cloih. 6s 

** It must be observed that this is not a mere account of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, but a complete history of the l^ends and superstitions relating to 
the subject, firom the earliest times, rescued flrom old M8S. as well as firom old 
printed books. Moreover, it embraces a singular chapter of literary history 
omitted by Warton and all former writers with whom we are acquainted : and 
we think we may add, that it forms the best introduction to Dante that has yet 
been published." — Literary Gazette. 

*'This appears to be a curious and even amusing book on the singular subject 
of Purgatory, in which the idle and fearftil dreams of superstition are shown to 
be first narrated as tales, and then applied as means of deducing the moral cha- 
racter of the age in which they prevailed."— Spectator. 

WRIGHT'S (Thomas) Anecdota Literaria^ a Ck>llection of Short 
Poems in English, Latin, and French, illustrative of the Litera- 
ture and History of England in the Xlllth Century, and more 
especially of the Condition and Manners of the Different Classes 
of Society. Svo, cloth, only 260 copiee printed. 5s 

WROXETER, The Roman City of Uriconium at Wroxetcr, Salop ; 
illustrative of the History and Social Life of our Romano- 
British forefathers. By J. Corbet Anderson. A handiome 
volume, post Svo, with numxroun cute dn'avm on wood from the 
actual objects by the author, extra doth. 12s 6d 

YORKSHIRE.— The History of the Township of Meltham, near 
Huddersfield, by the late Rev. Joseph Huqhss, edited with 
addition by C. H. Post Svo, doth. 7s 6d 
Several other books relating to Yorkshire, are intenpened through this Cati^ 

oguei 
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ADDENDA. 

TWAMLETS (C.) Historical and Descriptive Account of Dudley 
Castle in Staffordshire. Post 8vo, doth. 4s 

SCOTT (Henry, Minister of Anstruther Wester). Fagti-EcdedoB Scoti- 
cawB ; the Sucession of Ministers to the Parish Churches of Scot- 
land, from the Reformation, A.D. 1560, to the present time. 
Parti. Synod of Lothian and Tweedale. 4to, pp. 400, d. £1. lOs 
To be completed in 3 parts— the second is now in iiie Printer's hands. 
** Th£ design of the present work is to present a comprehensive accoant of 
the SuocESsioNOF Ministers of the Church nf Scotland, since the period of the 
Beformation. An attempt is made to give some additional interest by furnish- 
ing incidental notices of their lives, writings, and families, which may prove 
useful to the Biographer, the Genealogist, and the Historian. 

"The sources from which the work has been compiled are the various 
records of Kirk Sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies . to- 

Sther with the Books of Assignations, Presentations to Benefices, and the 
>mini8sariat Begisters of Gonfirmed Testaments. From these authentic 
sources the information here collected wiU, it is believed, be found as accurate 
as the utmost care can render it Having been commenced at an early period 
of life, this work has been prosecuted during all the time that could be spared 
firom professional engagements for a period of nearly fifty years. 

" Some idea of the labour and continuous research involved in preparing 
the work may be formed, when the Author states, that he has visited all the 
Presbyteries in the Church, and about seven hundred and sixty different Pa- 
rishes, for the purpose of examining the existing records. In this way he has 
had an opportunity of searching eight hundred and sixty volumes of Presbytery, 
and one hundred volumes of Synod Becords, besides those of the Gt- neral As- 
sembly, along with the early Bisters of Assignations and Presentations to 
Benefices, and about four hundred and thirty volumes of the Testament Begisteni 
in the different Commissariats." — Extract from Preface. 

RECORDS of the Convention of the Royal Burghs of Scotland, with 
extracts from other Records relating to the affairs of the Burgha 
of Scotland, 1295-1597, edited by J. D. Marwick. 4to, pp. 600, 
cloth, only 150 printed for sale, £1. 10s 

PASSAGES from the Autobiography of a "Man op Kent," toge- 
ther with a few rough Pon and Ink Sketches by the same hand 
of some of the people he has met, the changes he has seen, and 
the places he haa visited, 1817-1«65. Thick post 8vo. Cfloth. 5a, 

KENRICK (Rev. John, Curator of Antiquities in the Museum cU 
York, a/uthor of '^Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs" ** History 
of Phoenicia" &c.) Papers on subjects of Archseology and His- 
tory communicated to the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 8vo, 
doth, Ss 6d. (Original price 9s.) 

Contents. 
The Bise, Extension, and Suppression of the Order of Knights Tempkr in 

Yorkshire. 
Historical Traditions of Pontefi^ct Castle, including an Enquiry into the Placfr 

and manner of Bichard the Second's Death. 
Belation of Coins to History, illustrated from Boman Coins found at Methal, 

in Yorkshire. 
The Causes of the Destruction of Classical Literature. 
The History of the Becovery of Classical Literature. 

The Beign of Trajan, illustx^ted by a monument of his reign found at York. 
Boman Wax Tablets found in Transylvania 
New Year's Day ia Ancient Bome. 
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HISTORY of the Hebrew Nation and its literature. By Samuel 
Shabpe, author of the History of Ancient Egypt, &c. Post 
8yo, cloth. 5s 

TEXTS from the Holy Bible explained by the Help of Ancient 
Monuments. By Samuel Sharps, Author of the History of 
Egypt and other works. Post 8vo, toith 160 dratoings on 
wood, ch^fly by Joseph Bonomi, Curator of Soane's Museum. 
Post 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d (pub at 58) 

ON THE Chronology of the Bible. By Samuel Shaepb, Author 
of the " History of Egypt," &c. Fcp. Svo, doth. Is 6d 

ANALECTA Anglo-Saxonica : a Selection in Prose and Verse, 
from Anglo-Saxon Authors of various Ages ; with a Glossary. 
Designed chiefly as a first book for students. By Benjamin 
Thorpe, F.S.A. A New Edition with corrections and 
improvements. Post Svo, cloth. 7s 6d 

ENGLISH Retraced, or Remarks on the ** Breeches" Bible (the 
Genevan Version) and the English of the present day. 
Post Svo, cloth. 2b (pub at 5s) 

An ingeniouR and instructive volume, the result of a good deal of reading. 

A GLOSSARY of the Cotswold (Gloucestershire) Dialect, 
illustrated by examples from Aiicient Authors. By the 
late Rev. Richard Webster Huntley, A.M., of Boxwell 
Court, Gloucestershire. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s 

A GLOSSARY of the Dialect of the district of Cleveland in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire. By the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, 
Incumbent of J)anby. Thick small 4to, 662 pages, cloth. 
£1. 4s 

ON THE Dialect of Somersetshire, with a Glossary, Poems, &c., 
exemplifying the Dialect. By J. Jennings. Second Edition, 
edited by the Rev. J. K. Jennings. Fcp. Svo, cloth. 4s 6d 

A DICTIONARY of the LANGUAGE of SHAKESPEARE. 
By SwYFEN Jervis, of Darlaston Hall Staffordshire. 4to, 
37S pp., in double columns, 4to, chth (a cheap volume.) 12s 

The author died while the volume was in the press, when his friend the 
Rev. Alex. Dyce, the Shakesperian scholar, completed it from the materiuld 
he had left 

TRANSACTIONS of the LOGGERVILLE LITERARY SO- 
CIETY. Svo, pp. 174, with many hum^mms cuts, extra cloth 
gilt edges. 7s 6d 

GENEALOGY of the Family of Cole, of Devon, and of those of 
its Branches which settled in Suffolk, Hants, Lincoln, 
Surrey, and Ireland. By James Edwin-Cole. Svo, cloth. 
5s 
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PORTRAITS of lUuBtriouB Persona in English Histoiy, drawn 
by G. P. Harding, F.S.A., from Original Pictures, with 
Biographical and Historical Notices, by Thomas Moule, 
F.S.A. In a handsome roy. 4to volume, bound in doth 
extra, bevelled edges, and gilt leaves. £1. Is 

Contents : King Henry VIII. and the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Sir 
Robert Dudley, Son of the Earl ofLeicMter. Queen Eatherine of Aragon. 
Sir William Russell, Lord Russell of Thomhaugh. Sir Anthony Browne.- 
Anthony Browne, Viscount Montagu. Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of 
Newcastle. Sir Anthony Shirley. Sir Charles Scarborough. M.D. Henry 
Carey, Viscount Falkland. Flora Macdonald, the preserver of Prince Charles 
Stuart William Leuthall, Speaker of the House of Commons^ 1640. Edward 
Vere, Earl of Oxford. William Camden, Antiquary. Sir Thomas Browne, 
o/NorvHch, M.D. 

Separate^prints may he had on folio, india paper proofs^Ss 6d each. 

EARLY ENGLAND and the Saxon English ; with some Notes 
on the Father-Stock of the -Saxon-Enghsh, the Frisians. 
By W. Barnes, B.D., Author of Poems in the Dorset 
Dialect) &c., &c. Fcp. 8yo, doth. 8s 

ANCIENT Rolls op Arms, No. 1., Glover's Roll of the Reign 
of Henry III. Edited by George J. Armytage. 4to, with 
frcntispiece of Shields, sewed. Price 4s. 

It is the intention of the Editor to bring out a series of these Rolls to 
the extent of a dozen or more, varying in price from 4s to 10s. No. IL 
will contain another Roll of the Reign of Henry III, in which nearly 700 
Coats are emblasoned. 

A HAND-BOOK to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Litera- 
ture of England, from Caxton the first English Printer, to 
the year 1660. By W. Carew Hazlttt, one thick vol, 8vo, 
pp. 716, in double columns, half morocco, Roxburghe style. 
£1. lis 6d 

Larob Paper, royal 8vo, half morocco, Roxrurghe 



BTTLE. £3. 3s 

It will be found indispensable to Book-Collectors and Booksellers. It is 
far in advance of anything hitherto published on Old English Literature. 

A MARTYR TO BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Notice of the Life and 
Works of Joseph-Marie Qu^ard, the French Bibliographer. 
By Olphar Hamst. 8vo, cloth {only 200 printed). 3s 6d 

HANDBOOK for FICTITIOUS NAMES, being a Guide to 
Authors, chiefly of the Lighter Literature of the XlXth 
Century, who have written under assumed names ; and to 
Literary Forgers, Impostors, Plagiarists, and Imitators. By 
Olphar Hamst, Esq., Author of A Notice of the Life and 
Works of J. M. Qv4rard. 8vo, doth. 7s 6d 

Thick Paper (only 26 copies printed). 16s 

An excee gly curious and interesting book on the bye ways of 
Literpture. 
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